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Hxup ar 52, Ureze Bepvorp Ptace, 


Pror. J. L. Mynes, M.A, D.Sc., President, in the Ohair. 


‘The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and confirmed. 


‘The Prestpext appointed Mr. W. Baxxanp and Mr. W. B, Tuomesow as 
Scrutineers, and declared the Ballot open. 


‘Tho Paesroexr presented one of the Rivers Medals for 1928 to Mr. 
Tonvay, for his anthropological work in the field of the Belgian Congo. The 
Paeswwenr read 4 letter from Mr. 8. H. Ray, the recipient of the second Medal 
presented for 1928, regretting his inability to be present, owing to serious illness. 


‘The How. Szcnerany read the Report of the Council for 1928, which was 
accepted. 

‘The Hox, Treasvaer read the Financial Report for 1928, which was also 
accepted. 


‘The Punstpenr then read his Address on “The Science of Manin the Service 
of the State.” » 
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A hoarty vote of thanks to the Prosident for his Address was proposed by: 
Mr. H. JE. Puaxe, who asked in the name of the Institute that the President 
would allow it to be published in the Institute's Journal. ‘The motion was 
seconded by Prof. F. G, Pansoxs and carried by acclamation, 


‘The Institute then adjourned. 
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Report of the Councit for the year 1928. 3 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1928. 


Ar the close of the year 1928, the Council is once more in « position to report 
eontinuous and steady progress in the various branches of the Institute's 
activities. In so far as the extent of those activities is dependent upon finance, 
the Institute isindebted to the Trustees of the Laura Spelman Rookefeller Memorial 
Fund, from whom the annual instalments of the grant of $17,000 continue to be 
reoeived, and to whom the Council tenders grateful thanks, While, however, 
this gencrous donation, coming originally at a critical stage in the Institute's 
efforts to extend its work, has proved of inestimable advantage, it should also be 
noted that the Institute is sharing in a benefit accruing to anthropological studies 
generally from the trond of theory and practice in imperial affairs and from a 
certain, if slow, movement in public opinion, Belief in the yalue of anthropo- 
logical studies in the administration of races of non-European culture has gained, 
and continues to gain, ground steadily both at home and in the dependencies. 
Again, the intorest, of the public in the results of anthropological investigation 
is growing, as may be gauged by the inoreasing attention now paid by the daily 
nd periodical press to the progress of research and to discoveries in the field. 
This is reflected in the work of the Institute on one side by the number of enquiries 
for information on specific points or for guidance on subjeots of study, on anothor 
by a constant growth in the number of applications for Fellowship. 


Frntows. 


‘The statistics of Membership for the year areas follo 
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‘Ordinary Fellows -— 
Compounding ... 49 
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‘The following have died in the course of the year : 
H. J. A. Leveson (elected 1909); Sir Wm, Chureh (1874: Obituary 
notice, Man, 1928, 106) ; 0. J. Tabor (1899) ; Dr. H E. McConnell (1911) ; 


A. C, Mace (1901); Baron A, von Hagel (1897: Obituary notice, Mam, 
1928, 126); and R. F. Gaunt (1927). 








Although not falling within the period under review, the Council cannot 
pass on without a reference to the lamented death of Sir William Boyd Dawkins, 
which took place on January 15th, 1929, 


Presses, 


For the present the Institute is ablo to retain the whole of the house for its 
‘own purposes without undue financial strain, Good use is made of the additional 
rooms for temporary exhibitions, Council, Committee, and small public meetings, 
and for the storage of lantern slides and photographs. The British Philosophical 
Society and the British Psychological Society continue to moet at the Institute, 
the lutter Society housing its books in the Institute's Library, and hospitality has 
been extended to the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia for its London meetings, 
Office accommodation continues to be provided for the Folklore Society. 











Limnary, 
‘Tho Report of the Librarian is as follows :— 


The accessions for the year, January, 1928, to January, 1929, were 320 books 
and 220 pamphlets; 44 books were purchased, 54 books were presented to the 
Library, and the remainder sent for review in the Society’s publications. 

‘The issues for 1927-28 were 980 books borrowed by 100 Fellows, and for 
1928-29, 030 books borrowed by 89 Fellows. An analysis of the issues for 1928-29 
records the numbers borrowed in the following subjects: Prehistory, 74 ; 
Sociology, 75; Religion and Folklore, 47: Physical Anthropology, 36; Cultural 
Anthropology and Miscellanea, 79; Europe, 63; Africa, 156; America, 42; 
Asia, 59; Oveania, 71 ; Lound periodicals, 228, 

Thirty-seven books were borrowed by the Central Library for Students, and 
7 volumes borrowed throngh that Library. 

‘The Subject-Catalogue to the books, pamphlets, and periodicals has beon. 
ontinued, and 10,000 cards have been added. Some 3,000 books, 1,200 pamphlets, 
‘nd 580 numbers of current poriodicals have boen catalogued during the past year. 


A 'Shelf-List to the books is in process of compilation and approaches 
‘completion, 
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Six new periodicals have beon added to the exchange list, 

The binding-register records that 122 books and 101 periodicals have been 
bound. The position with regard to binding is extremely serious, as the Institute 
is barely holding its own in this respect, 131 periodicals are regularly bound, 
though certain number of these do not need to be bound every year. A large 
number of the newly acquired books require binding, and there are many books in 
the Library which should be rebound, ‘The great accumulation of periodicals, 
‘kept at prosent in the cellars, should be bound if they ars to be of service to the 
Fellows, but very little progress in this direction has been made during the pant 
year, 

A cataloguo of the valuable Photograph Collection of the Institute has been 
started, and some 650 photographs classified and catalogued. The Librarian is 
greatly indebted to Mr. K. J. Dingwall for his help in the preliminary work of 
clussification, 

A catalogue of the books and periodicals in the Library of the British 
Psychological Society, which ix housed at the Institute, has heen made, 

An arrangement has been made with the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, whereby their members may use the Library for research 
purposes, and, during the past year, facilities have been afforded to persons who 
‘are not Fellows of the Institute for reading, research, and information, 

Tho Library is greatly indebted to donors and roviewers of books, and, in 
particular, to Dr, Hildburgh for the prosentation of two cases for the Subject- 
Catalogue and to Mr, B. J. Dingwall for pecuniary assistance, 








Punucations, 


‘The Journal —Duting the year two parts of the Journal have boon published, 
vol, Ivii (ii) and vol. Iviii (i), Office sales were 110 and 144 respectively, as 
‘against 116 and 181 nt the corresponding date last year, ‘The cost of the Journal 
continues to be heavily subsidized from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Grant, 
‘When this ceases only a large increas in the number of Fellows will warrant, of 
indocd make possible, the maintouanoe of the present standard. 

‘Man.—Twelve numbers of Man have been published during the year of which 
five were double numbers, Office sales amounted to £266 1%. 7d, as against 
£U2 5s. 10d, last year. A reference to the accounts will show that Man again has 
been very nearly self-supporting. 

Oceusional and Other Publication.—Oue Occasional Publication has been 
issued during the year—Anglo-Sazon Skull Contours, w portfolio of diagrams with 
explanatory notes by Professor F. G, Parsons. ‘The sale of the various iasues of 
“Occasional Publications" during the year, largely owing to the demand for the 
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seoond part of Dr. Frankfort’s Studies in Barly Pottery of the Near Fast, has been 
very satisfactory. 

Tn two cases the unusual course has again been followed of issuing on sale 
advance copies of a paper to be published in the Journal—the “ Report of the 
British Museum Expedition to British Honduras” (following the precedent of the 
previous year) and the studies of the Gibraltar Skull by Miss D, A. K. Garrod and 
others. 

The Indian Antiquary continues to be published under the auspices of the 
Institute, and twelve monthly numbers have been issued from Bombay. Although 
up to the present no financial liability has accrued to the Institute on behalf of 
this publication, its position would be much strengthened by a larger subscription 
list, Like Man, The Indian Antiquary is not included in the Kellow's subscription, 
but a special subscription rate is available to Members of the Institute, 





Muenixos. 

Seventeen Ordinary Mectings and 1 Special Meeting were held during the year, 
‘os ngninst 14 Ordinary and 1 Special in the preceding year. ‘The Huxloy Memorial 
Lecture was delivered in the Rooms of the Royal Society, at Burlington Houne, om 
November 27th. 

Hoxuey Memontan Mxpan. 

‘Tho Huxley Memorial Medal for 1928 was awarded to Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., 
who delivered the Huxley Memorial Lecture on November 27th, the subject for the 
lecture being “The Evolution of the Human Races.” 


Rivers MeMouiat, Moat. 

Two Rivers Memorial Medals were awarded in 1928—one to Mr, Sidney H. 
Ray, for his research in Linguistics in the ‘Torres Straits, and one to 
Mr. Emil Torday, for his researches in the ethnology and ethnography of the 
Congo Basin, 

Iypiaw Reskancn. 

Although no meetings of the Indian Research Committee have been held during 
the year, work has continued through the various sub-committees. Much valuable 
work was also done in the preparation of a memorandum for submission to Council 
in reference to the national collections illustrating Indian culture in view of the 
‘enquiries being conducted by the Royal Commission on the National Museurns, 


Eprsnvren Braxcn. 
‘The position of the Branch has been strengthened by the addition to the financial 
subsidy allowed by the Council. Meetings are held regularly and are well attended. 
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An excellent and varied programme has been provided which has ineludéd practical 
demonstrations of various classes of exhibits in the Edinburgh Museums, 


Denpysumr Commnrrex, 

Excavation has beon carried on actively under the Joint Committee of the 
British Association and the Institute, On the resignation of Sir William Boyd 
Dawkins, Mr. M. Burkitt was appointed Chairman. A paper on recent work was 
presented to the Institute by Mr. A. Lealie Armstrong, who is in charge of the 
exoavation, on November 20th, 


Rivens Menontan Fux. 

Tho oapital sum accruing from subscriptions to the Rivers Memorial Fund has 
now boon handed to the Institute in accordance with the decision of the subscribers, 
and has been invested in the names of the Institute's Trustees. ‘The interest on 
the investment will be used in the promotion of research and in assisting in the 
publication of the results of research, The Fund will be administered by 
Committee consisting of tho Presidents for the timo being of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, the British Paychological Society, and the Folklore Society, 
together with Professor @, Elliot Smith and Sir Henry Head. 


Avreat ayy Reseancu Cossurree,—Jonre Comorree, 


A publio appeal for funds for anthropological research has bean prepared by 
the Appeal Committes, submitted to and approved by the Joint University Com- 
mittee, and approved by the Council. It will be issued shortly ax an embodiment 
of the considered views of all bodies in this country who are interested in the 
teaching of and research in Anthropology or the financial requirements of Anthropo- 
logical Research. 

At its constitution it was intended that the Appeal Committee should at « later 
stage deal with questions relating to research. ‘This part of its function has now 
been delegated by the Council to the Joint Committee us the more fully representative 
body. 

‘Tho Joint Committee has also had under consideration the present position of 
method in anthropometric measurement, It has recommended to the Council that 
‘4 memorandum prepared by Miss Tildesley be circulated among foreign anthro- 
pologists with a view to concerted international action to secure reform, 





EXCAVATIONS 1% THE FavOx, 

Miss Caton-Thompson's expedition to the Fayiim was brought to a successful 
conclusion. Although the original estimate of £1,000 for the cost of the expedition 
‘was exceeded, the appeal for funds brought in sufficient to cover the amount which 
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' 
the Institut® had undertaken to assist in finding, and at the same time to allow the 
work to be prolonged for « greater period than was originally intended, This 
extension was made desirable by the importance of the results which were being 
obtained, An exhibition of the finds allooated to the Institute under the regul 
tions of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities was held at the Institute in July 
The finds haye now been distributed among various museums by a committeo 
representing the subscribers, 

The Council is now making application for a further concession in Egypt to 
‘enable Miss Caton-Thompson to carry on investigation at another site in the season 
1929-80, on her return from South Africa. It has nob yet been possible to procure 
‘any estimate of the amount required for this excavation, but the cost will not be 
‘as heavy as that of the preceding expedition. A statement will be issued as soon 
as possible, and the Council trusts that the Fellows and others will respond as 
generously as on the previous ovoasion, 





Excavations 1x France, 


At the invitation of foreign anthropologists, Great Britain not being represented 
in the exploration of the French palwolithio caves, the Council is making application 
to the Fronch authorities for u site in the Dordogne. Tt is expected that a generous 
sift of £50 from Dr. J, af Klercker, of Skanor, Sweden, will be sufficient to cover 
expenses. 


‘Tir Roya Covanssiox ox ve Natronat, Couurortoxs axp Musuusts, 


At the beginning of the year the Council was invited to give evidence before 
the Royal Commission on the National Collections and Museums, A memorandutn 
was submitted to the Commission by the Council which dealt with all sides of the 
problem ax affocting Anthropology; but in particular with the inadequacy of the 
‘sccommodation and the exhibition of ethnographic material, having regard to the 
imperial position of Britain and the obligations involved in our administration of 
subject races, Stress was also Inid on the inadequate provision for teaching and 
research, ‘The President, Professor J. L. Myres, Mr, Henry Balfour, and Dr. Seligman 
wore heard in evidence before the Commission, Among other points they 

* stressed the paramount necessity for collections representative of the culture of 
‘our subject races, in order to provide practioal instruction in the training of the 
officers whose duties will be to govern those races. In the Interim Report published 
in September, the Commissioners, while deferring discussion of the situation as it 
affvcts the national ethnographic collections, made sympathetic reference to the 
Council's plea for fuller recognition of the nation’s duty as an imperial power in 
this matter, 
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LyrenyamtoxaL Cooness oF AMERICANISTS. © 
At the International Congress of Americanists held in New York in September 
last, the Institute was represented by Mr. HG, Beasley; Mr. Tl A, Joyce was also 
present, representing the British Museum, It is to be regretted that, notwith- 
standing the urgent suggestion put forward by the Institute, Great Britain, almost 
lone arnong nations of any importance intellectually, was not officially represented, 


Concuusion. 


In concluding this Report, the Council would wish to emphasize certain aspects 
‘of the Institute's work outlined above, 

‘The aim and policy of the Council, as reprosenting the Fellows, is to endeavour 
to promote the study of the science of man, and to further recognition of its 
pplication to the administration of imperial affairs by utilizing the resources of 
the Institute to the full. ‘The ciroulation of the Journal and other publications not 
being restricted to Fellows alone, but being on sale to the public, ensures that the 
latest results of anthropological science are made as widely available as possible, 
‘Through its staff, its Fellows, and its Joint Committee, which includes representatives 
‘of all Universities und other bodies interested in Anthropology throughout the 
kingdom, the Institute has at its disposal a wide range of specialized knowledge. 
‘This is available for, and is utilized by, Government Departments and other publio 
bodies us well as private individuals. Its Library and the colleotions of photogeaphs, 
manuscripts, and lantern slides aro open for consultation and study to properly 
aceredited members of the public who are seriously interested in the scienoe of 
‘Anthropology. In constituting its Joint Committee on a broad basis, the Council 
‘has ensured the complote representation of anthropological opinion throughout the 
kkingdom, both inside and outside the Institute, thus making the Institute « clearing- 
houso for Anthropology in a very real sense ; while, by initiating anthropological 
investigations and assisting them from its own funds and by funds raised by publie 
appeal, it has promoted researches which would not otherwise have beon under- 
taken, Holding as it does to the importance of Anthropology as a study of the 
highest philosophic moment in itself, and, as appliod to practical affairs, of vital 
intorest to humanity, the Council appeals with confidence to its Fellows to make 
covery affort to further these objects by securing an increased membership, thus 
giving increased support to the Institute financially, as well as by any other means 
within their power, 
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TREASURER'S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1928. 


‘Tue accounts for 1928 show, as before, a balance of inoome over expenditure ; the 
amount is £300 odd, against £260 last year, but this would have been angmented 
by another £100 for cheques received at the end of the year but not paid in, through 
unavoidable circumstances, till the beginning of this year. 

Subscriptions have increased by nearly £90, or Tf per cent. ; the sale of the 
Journal by £26, or 9 per cent.; and that of Man by £30, or nearly 7 per oent, 
‘Thus we may credit the Institute with a general material growth of about 
7 por cent. 

‘The Journal cost more this year than last by the apparent sum of £220, but 
from this must be deducted about £84 for grants made for specially costly items : 
the net cost to the Institute, deducting the allocation from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund, is about £350, against about £180 last year; the 
inorease is chiefly accounted for by the larger amount of material published in one 
‘year, including the list of Fellows and that of Periodical Publications in the 
Library ; this year’s figures are likely to be nearer the normal, At the same time, 
it should be remembered that the publication of the Journal constitutes one of the 
principal services to the Fellows—not to say the public at large—and the cost must 
naturally increase to some extent with the growth of the Institute, 

The Library Account shows an adverse balanoe of £33 odd as compared with 
that of the previous year, but the cost is small in view of the high standard that it 
is now possible to maintain in the Library service, so valuable to Fellows and to 
those of the public who, through the Central Library or other channels, have acoss 
to it, Once again we must be grateful to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund for making thia standard possible, ax well as for the great aid it has afforded 
to the Journal and “ Miscellaneous Publications.” Itmay be added that included in 
the item “Library Sales” is a much appreciated donation from a Fellow of two 
guineas ; help of this kind, or by the presentation of books, is ever valuable, 

‘The credit balance for 1928 has been diminished by £117 odd through the cost, 
less purchases made, of anthropometrical instruments, which were made to order 
with a view of selling them at cost price to investigators who might be unable other- 
wise to obtain them ; this sum will be gradually made good as purchases are 
effected. 

‘The amount of the Rivers Memorial Fund handed over last November to the 
Institute, in trust, was £864 10s. Sd. ; it has been invested in 4 per cent, Consola. 

Under the heading * Special Expedition Account” is entered a sum of about 
£300, being the amount subscribed through the Institute to the Fayiim expedition 
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carried out by Miss Caton-Thompson under the auspices of the Institut 
sums were paid directly, and the whole will be found in the list of Subsoribers in the 
Annual Report. A sum of £50 must also be noticed under this heading, the generous 
gift of Dr. Klercker towards the expense of an expedition in the palwolithic regions 
of the Dordogne; this sum, however, though received at the end of last year, will 
appear only in this year's accounts, 

‘The balance of the “ Housing Account” is the same as in the previous year, 
£374 odd, no new contributions having been made. The account has been kept to 
allow of further contributions towards the expense of moving to our present 
premises. The Institute will, of course, be very happy to receive additions to the 
{generous result of former appeals. 

(Note—On the recommendation of the Auditors, the form of the annual 
Balance Sheot has been somewhat modified. ‘The principal change is in the treat- 
ment of the Balance of the Reventie Account, which is now transferred to the 
Capital Account and will henceforth cease to appear in the yearly Revenue 
Account.) 

G. D. Hosxsxowse, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
THE YEAR 1928. 
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THE YEAR 1928—vontinued. 
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THE YEAR 1928—continued. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN IN THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 
By Professor J. L. Mynes, O.B.E., M.A. Hon. D.Se.. F.B.A., FS.A. 


We hear a good deal, nowadays, about two processes, both commended as eminently 
Aesirable, the “ correlation of the social sciences” and the “ application of learning 
to life.” An anthropologist may be expected to have something to say about 
both of them ; and, ta bring both topies within the compass of one address, Isubtnit, 
as a subject for consideration at this antiversary meeting, “The Science of Man in 
the Service of the State.”* 

‘Now the correlation of one science with another, and the application of any 
science to any related art, while in general they cover similar ground, and describe 
similar operations, seem both of them to include, and occasionally to confuse, two 
processes which are really distinct. It is oue thing, to take over into one branch 
‘of science results achieved in another—as the biologist takes over results from the 
physicist and chemist which are valid for living matter in respect of its physical 
and chemical qualities, Ib is quite another, to assimilate the method and outlook 
of one science to those of another ; as is occasionally dene, from Plato's time ouward, 
by those who press the analogy between the individual and the state so far as to 
apply psychological methods and terminology to social and political problems, 
‘or the experionce of the breeder of horses and dogs to the rectification of those 
mongrel breeds of mankind who come under the notice of the sociologist, 

About six years ago, a stall conference of representatives of various “ social 
sciences" took stock, at Oxford, of their respective contributions to what was 
there described in general terms as Sociology, but seemed to myself—and 1 think 
also to some others—to be not so much a master-science, or even a distinct branch 
of learning, as an attempted synthesis or correlation of certain practical xpplications 
‘of such studies os Law, Religion, Psychology, and Anthropology iteelf 

Afurther stage in my own approach to the subject was a debate on the “ relations 
‘of Anthropology to Social Science,” in which I had the honour to take part, at the 
Liverpool meeting of the British Association in 1923.8 ‘This had been planned as 





* Summaricy of principal contributions in Sccicloyical Review, x¥, 123, pp, 48-54. 
* Summary in Man. 1923, 108 ; Proc. Brit, Aas, de, Sei, 1028 (Liverpool), pp. 458 ff, 
o2 
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sort of return-match to the Oxford conferenco ; but thut intention was frustrated 
by the absence of most of the sociologists. There was, however, yeneral agreement 
in that debate as to the propriety, and indeed the necessity, both of applying to 
social problems, in mature communities like those of Western Europe, the same 
methods of analytical and comparative study which have been employed in the 
study of those less modern and less complicated societies which are the special 
concem of the anthropologist ; and also of taking into account, more widely and 
systematically, in social work, the results of anthropological research, so far as 
they have led to the establishment of any general principles of kuman behaviour. 

It was evident, however, in the Liverpool debate. that the notion of Anthropology 
as an “ applied science" was unfamiliar to some, and was regarded with a certain 
uneasiness by others. So, though the whole question has since been examined 
from many points of view in a collection of papers, edited by Drs, William @, Ogburn 
and Alexander Goldonweiser to which I had the privilege of contributing a chapter, 
it has seemed to me that this might be a convenient occasion to carry the same 
train of thought a little further, and raise the question: in what way, or ways, 
has Anthropology anything to offer to social studies by way of practical application 
of its own results, either to the criticism and explanation of social occurrences 
among ourselves, or to the advancement of human well-being? If T cannot hope 
to contribute very much to your knowledge, it may nevertheless be possible to clear 
up some difficulties of method, und close one or two hy-ways which lead nowhere. 


Anthropology as an Applied Science. 

All science consists in the tse of common sense to interpret the facts of obser- 
vation; and it has always two objects in view. ‘The first is to ascertain what it 
is that happens > how it happens; and, so far as the relation hetween cause and 
‘effect can enlighten us, why it happens. It is in respect of thia abject that wa speak 
of “ pure scienre” as an attempt to ascertain and formulate truth. ‘The second 
object, which distinguishes the “applied sciences” from “pure seience,”” is to 
apply the knowledge thus gained to the ordering of our own lives, and in particular 
to extend and secure our freedom from the controls and obstacles presented in the 
course of events around us; to enforce our own control and disposal of those vary 
forces, or processes, of which external nature consists; to use nature, by learning 
to understand and adapt, reasonably, natural means to human ends; in short, to 
‘employ trath to achieve well-being. 

I lay some stress on this second aspect because it appears to me to be one of 
the most fundamental of the great uniformities of human behaviour, that teuth is 
regarded as being also in some sense good, and good for man—that is to say, for ua. 
In support of this view let me quote from one of the most suggestive contributions 


4} The Social Sciences and their Interrelations, New York, 1927. 
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te the Oxford conference already mentioned, a paper by Professor J, G. de Mont- 
Morency on “ Law as a Social Science,” in which he tried to formulate the con- 
clasions of jurisprudence about the behaviour of man—about “ man-in-action,”* 
$0 to speak—in terms which might make them comparable with the conclusions, 
for example, of Newtonian physics about the behaviour of “ matter-in-motion 
And the first of his “ Human Laws of Motion” he formulates, as he says, * with 
much natural misgiving,” in the following form :— 
* A dominant tendenoy of the Individual man (in direct heredity from an 
earlier grail of being) is to strive so to regulate the group to which he belongs, 

‘4s to afford to the group, and therefore to the individual, « maximum pro- 

tection from the environment.” 

Here we see restated the thesis of Huxley's Romanes Lecture in 1892. 
‘organism the primum mobiles" desive 
or, to carry Faust's analysis one stage further —im Anfang war der Wirnach ; and in 
4 self-conscious organism, further, self-protection involves the protection of related 
solves, 

Now in the process of ensuring protection from the environment, it is, above 
all, knowledge that counts; scientifically accurate and intelligibly coherent infor- 
mation about what is actually happening around us. And it would seem to follow 
thnt, from the first dawnings of reason and self-conscious offort, ascertainment 
of truth, und employment of ascertained truth as « guide to conduct, have 
been among the most fundamental of social obligations, as well as a profound 
‘sstisfuction of individual need and desire. 

This double aspect of man’s outlook on that which is around him, and of his 
instinctive exploration of it, applies equally to the most abstract and to the most 
concrete forms of knowledge. In the dawn of the Revival of Learning we find 
Leonardo da Vinci insisting that “mechanics are the paradise of the mathematical 
‘sciences, for in them the fruits of the latter are reaped; that * experiment ” (by 
Which he meunt deliberate human interference with the course of events, and isola- 
tion of each kind of thing that happens, each factor in a confused and an obscure 
result) “is the true interpreter between Nature and Man”; and praying 
“Thou, © God, sell us all good things for the price of work.” And at the other 
extreme of utter complexity, in the processes which make up life, and, especially, 
the life of man, it has been urgent practical need to heal bodily injuries, and eure of 
prevent disease, which has stimulated und rewarded research into the structures 
and functions of living organisms, Necessity, being the mother of Invention, 
Physiology and Biochemistry are the daughters of Medicine. 

‘Nov it is this pricticnl aspect, this humanitarian ure of * applied science,” 
this claim to justify wisdom by her children, that chiefly distinguishes the Nature- 
study of the Renaissance from that of the Greeks. And there is good reason for 
this difference of outlook. Greek scienoe came into being under no such ban of 
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suspicion, as to its sceptical subversiveness, as was incurred by the men of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries who challenged Mosaic or Aristotelian or 
ecclesiastical dogmas about the nature of the world and of man, Anaxagoras 
and Hippocrates were under no obligation to demonstrate that, however 
revolutionary their methods, their conclusions were useful as well as obvious. 
Indeed, if Socrates had been at less pains to improve the conduct of his fellow- 
citizens, he might have had longer opportunity for mere enquiry into their 
behavioar. 

Still more, in the Inter age in which we ourselves live, when « rationalized 
universe has become industrialized as well—when Leonardo's prayer has been 
terribly and inexorably answered, and we may indeed, as it seems, buy “all good 
things for the price of work "—it has been for their practical applications that the 
nutural sciences have received their most lavish benefactions from those who 
‘command “ the price of work,” und public attention has been concentrated on those 
branches of learning which offer most immediate prospect of increased control over 
the natural resources of this Earth: of increased immunity against the chapter of 
novidents, from lightning-stroke and storm-at-ses, to “the small, unseen, but million- 
murdering cause” of plague or malaria. But I do not find that they are 0 ready 
to pay for research, as yet, into the working or misbehaviour of institutions or idleas. 

Probably, indeed certainly, there is reason for this, and if we can discover the 
renson, the “small, unseen, but million murdering cause ” of this blindness, apathy, 
or paralysis—“ stupidity ” we will leave our successors to call it—we are half-way 
to the cure of it. 

‘As there is no reason to suppose that anthropological study is less capable of 
‘yielding practical conclusions than any other kind of scientifie work, I need nob 
spend further trouble on disproving, in regard to our own science, a distinction which 
does not exist, even in a phase of civilization which sets such store on utility, and 
appraises all forms of learning in terms of their applicable results We are all 
pragmatists nowadays. 





The Double Use of the Phrase “Applied Soience.” 

We should note, however, before going further, that the term ‘‘ applied science " 
is itself used in two rather different senses. We distinguish between “ pure” and 
“applied " mathematics, meaning that, in the first, mathematical methods are 
used for the examination of mathematical problems only—for the investigation 
(that is) of the properties of numbers and quantities: whereas in the second, 
mathemstical solutions are attempted of problems of physies, such as the properties. 
of foree and various states and kinds of matter. Similarly, in physical chemistry 
‘or chemical physies we see physical methods applied to chemical problems, and 
chemical methods to biological problems in biochemistry. In relation to the 
physical. chemical, and biological studies, geology and geography are applied sciences ; 
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‘und in relation to psychology, jurisprudence, and economics, history itself ix an 
‘applied science, though this is perhaps less commonly realized or admitted! We 
may therefore speak of the application of anthropological methods or conclusions 
to sociological, or more particularly to economio and political, problems, without any 
more implication of a practical objective than in these parallel instances. 

But commonly when we speak of “ applied science” we mean that scientific 
methods and conclusions are employed for the solution, not of a theoretical, but of 
4 practical problem ; as when our knowledge of electricity is applied to street- 
lighting or transportation ; or our knowledge of biological heredity to the improve- 
ment of herds and crops; or when the anthropologist advises the administrator as 
to the admission of “desirable” aliens, or exclusion of “undesirable.” It is in 
this sense that, for Leonardo da Vinci, “ mechanies are the paradise of the mathe 
matical sciences,” and it was the splendid dream of Plato that his ‘* philosopher 
king"—of Bacon, that his “merchant of light”—would make of politics the 
“ paradise” of science in general, and reap there the fruits of long training, in special 
sciences, us well as in the theory of science in general. Anthropology, too, is itself 
such a “ paradise " of other sciences, for is it not the application, to the problems of 
human behaviour, of all scientific methods capable of throwing light upon them 
Its fanotion and scope calls in both historical methods and geographical methods 
to converge upon ita own special problem, how it, happens that this or that kind of 
tan is what he is, and behaves as he docs, in respect of the resources of nature or 
the persons of his fellow-men, in this or that regional set of circumstances and at this 
or that poriod in the eareer of humanity as a whole, 





Dranebacks to Anthropological Study ; and Retrospect ofits Developments, 

But for fruitful applications of any science to practical problems, it is obviously 
essential that the information supplied shall be accurate and complete, and that the 
principles snd method of application shall be sound. And it will probably have 
ocourred to some of us that at present neither Anthropology nor ang of its specialized 
sister-studies cuts a very conspicuous or diguified figure among the applied soiences. 
‘Yee, recent xs Anthropology is among the sciences, it, is hardly more recent than 
chemistry or electrical physics, which hold a very different place there. And there 
‘are reasons for this backwardness, and also remedies for it, So we come next to the 
question, why the anthropological aspect of the humanities has come to be appre- 
ciated so slowly and imperfectly. And we must once again begin at the beginning 
if we are to clear up this matter fully, 

Pure science, as we have seen, ia the application of reason (that is to say, common 
sense) to disoover and demonstrate (or niake obvious to any person of common sense) 
‘what really happens in the world about us and in ourselves as part of that world. 


2 Tihave dealt sith this aspect of history and geojraphy in my address to the Geographical 
‘Section of the British Assooiation (Proe. Heit. das., 1928 (Glasgow), pp. 90-117). 
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‘Now there is no reason to suppose that the more specifically hnman phenomenon 
of sensation, and the various responses to different kinds of sensations, are lees 
amenable than physical or biological data to treatment by the same method of 
common-sense observation and rational experiment. We contemplate, for example, 
and have gone some way in establishing, departmental sciences of psychology, logic, 
economics, morals and jurisprudence, dealing with the behaviour of the human 
mind, and of human beings in relation to their physical circumstances and to each 
other, us individuals or in groups. Obviously any such master-science as might 
seek to bring together the harvest of these special studies, and show us Man or any: 
group of men, in all their implications, must be of slow growth. For it can only 
advance upon so broad a front, if all the necessary avenues are clear and traversable. 

It is perhaps also necessary to note, before going further, that to search for 
Lniformities is futile, if the things or processes which aro being compared are not 
really of the same kind. They may be very nearly alike, and may appear to proceed 
similarly so long as we are only able to record them with approximate accuracy, or 
during a short period of time. But, however minute their differences, it is only a 
mutter of more precise observation, or of an interval sulficient to allow errors to 
accumulate, for n discrepancy to appear between calculated and observed occtir- 
renees, Sooner of later, aberrations of the planet Neptune betray the presence of 
‘a remoter and almost invisible planet those of Mereury, a still more unexpected 
quality of space itself. Discrepancies between samples of nitrogen or oxygen 
demonstrate in the one case admixture of another inert yas, and eventually of a 
whole group of such gases; in the other the co-exiatence of isotopic varieties. In 
biology, similarly, neither in natural species, nor in domesticated varieties, are all 
individuals “ thoroughbred" in the full sense of the word. Their offspring differ, 
if not in the points to which the breeder or the systematist has paid most attention, 
nevertheless in subtle peculiarities of temperament, endurance, or immunity from 
disease. But, as has been rather grimly observed, Anthropology is the only branch 
of science wherein the individuals whose qualities we are trying to compare, analyse, 
and generalize from, are themselves so infinitely diverse that every one of them hears 
‘ proper name, It is not simply a hierarchy of genera and species that wo are 
studying ; not even the John Doe and Richard Roe of the law books, but literally 
‘Tom, Dick, and Harry, in all their incorrigible originality. Kach of ns, you and 1, 
is what the books of logie call an iyjima species ; though we may not make much 
allowance for this in our dealings with others, very few of us fail to insist on it, 
now and then, in other people’s dealings with ourselves. Such variability in the 
‘material itself complicates still further the problems, already intricate enough, of 
all those sciences which deal with what we describe as secondary anil tertiary 
‘qualities, 

We need not therefore be surprised if we find that the advance of knowledge 
about what really happens in the daily behaviour of humanity is slow and haphazard 
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Even when we concentrate attention on the larger subdivisions, we are dealing 
at lowest with a highly specialized animal species, of almost world-wide distribution, 
‘exceptionally tolerant of variations of climate, differences of food, peculiarities of 
environment and resources. ‘Though it is differentiated into well-marked races — 
so strongly characterized that it has been more than once disputed whether they 
are not separate species—there has been frequerit and widespread interbreeding, 
especially among those varieties which are most accessible to research, and most 
overwhelmingly dominant in their most strictly human activities. We have only 
to look at the Babylonians, the Grecks, the Japanese, the French, or our mongrel 
selves, to realize what humanity owes to the mixed as well as the comparatively 
thoroughbred peoples, such as the Egyptians or the Hebrews. Moreover, though 
closely linked with one another in their capacity for common-sense reasoning, these 
so-called “ races" and " broads" are quite as uniformly: liable to those perversions 
and inhibitions of common sense which we call “panic and pride,” the failure to 
Took facts in the face and think out a course of action, on the oue hand under over- 
mastering fear, on the other in premature confidence that past thinking has done all 
that is required to mect the present emergeney. Not that the vourse of political, 
and even of moral philosophy, ran on untroubled by anthropological discoveries 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From Caliban and the Hottentot 
Cores, to Man Friday " and Locke's“ Indian in the backwoods of America”; from 
‘Montesquien’s “ Huron” and “ Troqnois” to Rousseau’s “Carib on the banks of 
the Orinoco"; from Wild Peter ” to Captain Cook's “ Boy Omai,” each successive 
phase of discovery has its echo in the philosophies of the day. But this contact was 
marginal and occasional for the most part; political, moral and economic studies 
pursued their own course without aid or interference from what nowadays we should 
call anthropologists? 

Further, it was an unfortunate accident that the real services to mankind, both 
of the Medicoval Church and the Greek traditions of philosophy which it had incor- 
porated in its system of education, led to an easier compromise between the tradi- 
tional and the reformed humanities, than could be imagined between dogma and. 
experiment in the interpretation of nature, Even to the scholars of the Renaissance, 
the literary gifts of those two fairy-godmothers, Greek and Hebrew, who stood around 
the cradle of the Nation-state, were sulficient both to satisfy rational curiosity as to 
‘the nature and functions of man, and to guide statesmen und teachors in the formation 
and employment of citizens. Consequently the reformed hmmanities, while they 
won their way, within a century, to recognized pre-eminence, as the substance of a 




















* See my papers in Marvin, ‘The Unity of Civilization ” (1018), and“ Science and Civilien- 
tion (1023), 

* For the relations between Anthropology and Political Science se my address in Proc, 
Brit, Ass, 1909 (Winnipeg). and the reprint in Publications of the Department of History sf the 
University of California, iv (1915), pp, 1-8). 
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liberal education for subjects and rulers alike, won this status at the cost of eon- 
formity to methods of research and interpretation which had much in common with 
medieval practice, and fell all too easily into the same snares of literalism. and 
pedantry a had been the ruin of medinval learning, 

So it came about that the vast stores of experience of the way men actually 
behave, in the widely differing circumstances disclosed by the great explorers, from 
the discovery of America and South Africa onwards, were neglected, until contact 
with European manners and arts of life, and still more an enforced conformity with 
Buropean morals and religious beliefs, had disfigured or destroyed aboriginal 
behaviour beyond hope of adequate record. Eiven the graphio details reported, for 
example, in the Jesuit, Relations from early mission-posts, lsy unregarded in the 
Propaganda archives; and it is only from occasional allusions in o fow writers on 
the Human Understanding or on the Nature of Law, that we have even glimpse 
of what was being daily seen in Outland by the men who were corrupting and 
destroying it. 

Probably this was inevitable. Explorers and administrators of new continents 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no less than the missionarios whose 
achievements they made possible, were the pioneers of anew age and new outlook 
onthe world, They had « mistion—to “ buy all good things for the price of work ” 
—and to remove obstacles to that traffic; like the sages of Bacon's -Allantis, they 
were “merchants of light "—the light that they had—and for such men, as for the 
‘Hebrews, the * dark places of the earth ” were “full of darkness and cruel habita- 
tions.” Even explorers into the ancient east, as we trace them in the pages of 
Herodotus, shared this inevitable egotism, You will remember the marginal note 
of our Elizabethan translator ;—observe. y° buastly devices of yf heathen: 

There was another reason, besides this inevitable deficiency and corruption 
of the materials, why anthropological science matured slowly, and is still in doubt 
about some of its most important glimpses of truth. Until quite recently, and in 
some quarters even now, traditional views about the origin and constitution of 
‘Man—inherited partly from Babylonia through Hebrew literature, partly through 
Christian literature and ecclesiastical folk-memory, from the ancient Greeks—had 
‘become so deeply embedded in the structure of a theological system, and involyed with 
the practical application of this system to morals and politics, that scientific reason- 
ing hnd to proceed warily, in the face of us bitter coutroversy as beset astronomy or 
‘anatomy at the Revival of Learning. A good deal of energy was thus expended in 
what soldiers call “' covering operations," and withdrawn from the main objectives. 
Worst of all, relations between the anthropologists and the classical humanists were 
put on a false footing, through the preoccupation of the classical teachers with 
‘eciucational troubles largely of their own making, 





+ Quoted by Andrew Tang in Anthropology and the Olasrics (ed, Marett), Oxford, 1008, pu Hh 
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‘Further, from the circumstance that the older and more academic studies which 
have preoccupied so much of the anthropological field were interested in the behaviour 
‘and achievements of people akin to ourselves, and in periods of their history for which 
‘there was literary record, Anthropology, gleaning in unreaped comers of that field, 
found itself concentrating its attention on the more remote and less civilized peoples, 
and on aspects of the present age which illustrate rather the infancy and adolescence 
than the maturity of mankind, This, however, was an accident equally unfortunate 
for the anthropologist, who only touched fortuitously the phases and aspects of 
humanity which are more fully ratioualized and self-conscious, and for the peychol- 
gist, philologist and sociologist, whose inexperienee of primitive (aud indeed of 
almost all non-uropean) doings made him slow to appreciate the significance of 
these rudiments for the more complicated and sophisticated occurrences with which 
he hud usually to deal, ‘The result was that anthropological teaching failed to reach 
the largest group of students obviously destined to appreciate it, namely, the 
humanists; that i failed also to reach the men most likely to have either practical 
‘use for it, or opportunities for fresh observations, namely, the missionaries and 
administrators ; and consequently, that it remained restricted to very small number 
of persons, cither amateurs with private resources, or teachers of biology or geology, 
who bappen during their own course of study to realize the value of its standpoint, 

Thus restricted in its personnel, as well as in its material, Anthropology has 
been obliged to move slowly, and has from time to time fallen behind the sciences 
most closely akin to it, in its methods and dominant conceptions. 

On the physical side, though it had kept pace with the great auatomista and 
aystematists of the eighteenth century, it was held longer at « dead-end than other 
Kkinils of zoology, by reason of the special reluctance of many persons to accept 
evolutionary theories as applicable to Mun; and it was also involved inevitably 
in a practical problem, economic and political, namely, the justifiability of slavery, 
from which it was only released by the settlement of that question in practice through 
the American Civil Wart 

‘Another drawback was, for a while, the false lead given by the slightly older 
study of comparative philology, which lind been pursued for half a oentury as if 
similarities of linguage presumed community of blood as well as of culture; by 
‘the rash generalizations of comparative religion ; and by other generalisations made 
by Sir Henry Maine and many students of institutions, as to the antiquity and dis 
tribution of patriarchal society among the peoples of Europe, the Near Kast, and 
Northern India. 

Inwas indeed no accident, but « direet result of improved access to fresh sources 
of knowledge about mankind, that philological and ethnological enquiries eame into 
being so nearly at the same time, and also that the comparative study of religion 
Degan as an offshoot, not of general ethnology, but of the study of a particular group 


¥ See ule p, 38 below, 
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‘of languages. It was also no secident that what was for a while called * comparative 
psychology" came to the aid of the older “mental philosophy” with methods 
borrowed from the physiological Inboratories of western universities, not from 
field experience of non-Buropean races. 

‘Thus, when this Cinderella among the sciences ‘began, rather late, to be conscious 
of its own existence and of a specific programme, it found large parts of that field of 
knowledge—the study of mankind in general—which ‘theoretically belonged to it, 
already preoccupied hy more special and more departinental stuilies, already fairly 
‘well established. 

‘These parallel lines of attack on special aspects of the human problem left to 
the new sciences of anthropology and ethnology two main departments comparatively 
unexplored, while the fringes and fragments of the other sciences just mentioned 
‘were roughly drawn together to make a third. In this rather casual way arose the 
‘mote special significance of Anthropology as the comparative study of zoological 
breeds or races of man, their structural peculiarities, and dissimilarities (rather than 
‘uniformities) of function, their geographical distribution, and the geologival ciroum: 
stances of their origin ; while, side by side with this physical or anatomical Anthro- 
pology concerned with the characters and activities of an individual specimen of 
humanity, there grew up a sister-science, Ethnology, dealing with the behaviour of 
men as members of groups, and with the common characters resulting from the 
“mutual improvement "—to use a familiar, if rather old-fashioned, ‘phrase—of 
och individual by intercourse with the rest. This ethnological study of mankind, 
‘Again, inevitably falls into two sections, according as we are dealing with what men 
merely sdo—with their behaviour, customs, institutions, which leave no material 
record, as when a song or dance is over, or a change of belief or sentiment affects 
‘8 social revolution ; or (on the other hand) with what men make—their: ‘implements, 
‘ornaments, architecture, and all that Aristotle called their ‘ external goods.” whieh 
perish not wholly in the using, but may, with Ick, Jong survive their makers nd 
the societies which they constituted. This comparative study of man’s handiwork 
—his arts and crafts—is technology, of which the "' past tense,” so to speak, and 
historical evolutionary aspect, is archmology. ‘The study of oustoms und institutions, 
meanwhile, has no conventional name; the proper word for it—Binlogy—has been 
‘misappropriated by the studenits of manifestations of life nov specifically human, 
Tt may be deseribed as Social Anthropology, or as Ethnology, in a restricted sense of 
that word, and an important aspect of it, as will be obvious hy this time, covers much 
the same ground as what its French exponents and their English imitators have 
denominated Sociology or “ Social Studies.” 

Finally, | come to a drawback which we have had occasion to notice wlroudy, 
in earlier phases of the subject, but which has loomed up again in modern times, and 
is becoming one of our most serious preoccupations to-day. For more than # 
Heneration, from the publication of Tylor's Researches into the Karly History of 
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Mankind in 1865, to the Cambridge Expodition to Torres Strait in 1898, the practical 
{ond mainly financial) difficulties of ficld-work resulted in what has been described 
a5 "a very dangerous division of labour between the self-made anthropologists in 
‘the field—travellers, traders, missionaries, administratore—who were acquiring 
fragmentary details of savage life, and the literary anthropologists working them int 
theories at home, Work of very great interest and value was boing done, but the 
fact remains that it was not scientific in any strict senso, because the class of evidenve 
Supplied by untrained collectors did not constitute the right material for scientitio 
induction.” (B. Freire Marreco, The New Age, N.S. vii, 1 (Suppl. 3, May, 1910), 











It was the distinction of Dr. Haddon and his colleagues in the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Strait to remedy: that state of things. ‘They were all fully 
trained men, drawn from other fields of work—Rivers, 0. 8. Myers, MacDougall, 
nd Seligman from psychology and medicine, Ray from philology, Haddon 
himself from zoology; and they appliod their special equipment to anthropological 
Problems, “collecting and treating the raw material—the facts of human behaviour 
—with as much conscientious thoroughness as biological or chemical research is 
known to demand.” ‘They oweil much already, and still more as they came to 
‘work up their results, to the French sociologists, to Hubert and Manss, to Durckheir, 
to Le Play and the writers of the Année Sociolagique, and to the tew school of 
regional geography both in France und at home which was defining as the immediate 
object of its study “ the ethnic group in its regional setting.” All the best work 
sinoe the Cambridge Expedition has been on the same lines; more intensive study 
of particular peoples in their natural surroundings ; less of the analytical and ootn- 
parative study of the customs and traditions of widely different regions ; more 
careful classification of cultures with regard to their distributions and affinities with 
each other; and, it should be added, less confident enunciation of general con- 
clusions, in proportion as the complexity of the material became better under- 
stood. To see where we stand now, compare Sir James Frazer's introduction to 
Dr. Malinowski’s Aryonauts of the Western Pacific with Frazer's own preface to the 
first edition of the Golden Bough, published in 1890. 

It is only fair to insist, in view of some recent criticisms, that from the first 
systematic handling of the matter, in the middle of the nineteenth century, this 
regional and distributional standpoint has been normal among British anthro- 
pologists. In Tylor's Primitive Culture, published in 1871, the leading thought is, of 
course, evolutionary, as we should expect at that time. We read, for example, that 
“On the one hand, the uniformity which so largely pervades civilization may be 
ascribed in great measure to the uniform action of uniform causes: while on the 
other hand its various grades may be regarded as stages of development or evolutions, 
each the outcome of previous history, and about to do ita proper part in shaping the 
Ihistory of the future.” But at the same time there is ample recognition of the 
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inflnence of surroundings, and of the consequent anomalies and unconformities in 
the geographical distribution of anthropological facts. To quote again from the 
same book: “To the ethnographer, the bow and arrow is » species, the babit of 


‘and zoological species.”” 

Te isin the evolution of the material arts that this analogy between anthropo- 
logical and biological data is most obvions —for here we haveinarchieological evidence 
the same perspective backward in time, and the same sort of changes of distribution 
from one period to another, as we are afforded in biology by geological evidence. 
But there is also documentary evidence in plenty for the historical development of 
eastoms ani institutions, though they leave no material relics. Consequently the 
proof appesrs to be complete that an evolutionary explanation is as applicable to 
ybumuan achievements as to the plants and animals; and that ove of the main factors 
in such evolutionary changes is independent of tradition, and even of volition, — 
amely, the outer world, in all its geographical and regional variety. 

‘These are some of the ressons why the scientific study of human behaviour, 
even in the least complex kinds of human societies, has lagged so far behind other 
branches of biological and—must we add—some branches of humanistic study also. 


Applications of Anthropology to Current Practices and Theories. 

We have next to face the question, in what directions is it possible—and has it 
been practicable—to apply anthropological methods or conclusions, either to 
‘practical questions, or to supplement other methods of stndying human behaviour ¥ 
‘And we are confronted at the outset with a profound difference between the mode 
of approach of the practical man and the scientific researcher, which it is of the frat 
‘importance to realize, if we are to understand the limits and the conditions of applied 
science of any kind, and if we are to make clear to the practical man, as we have 
‘unfortunately 20 often to do, the limits and the conditions under which all scientific 
‘work necessarily goes on. 

‘The “ practical man,” like the researcher, is dealing with problems to which 
‘Jnowledge alone can supply solutions. He wants knowledge, and if he is traly 
“practical ” and thorongh in the practice of his business, he wants all the knowledge 
which is relovant to the case. But he has to deal with events as they come; with 
opportunities which are momentary, and do not recur. At much moments, involving: 
instant decision, he has no time to make researches, or to arrange for experiments. 
‘He has to use what knowledge he has already; and, if he calls in an expert, he 
‘wants his opinion now. Armed with suck knowledge as there is—with only that 
fragment of existing knowledge which is within his momentary reach—he has to 
‘make his decision, irrevocably. He may have the luck to mend—later on, and with 
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fuller but belated knowledge—some of the consequences of a false step ; but that ia 
nck, not business, 

Contrast with this the outlook and procedure of the “researcher.” Potentially 
hie is, like Aristotle's Deity, “spectator of all time andl all existence.” Not that he 
‘ees it all, as yet, but it is a matter of indifference to him—in so far as he is simply 
aand solely seeking after truth—whether what he finds is of practical utility or nat. 
Standing as he does in the trenches, on territory hardly won, at the borderline 
between knowledge and the unknown, he too takes his opportunities as they come, 
‘winning a foot of ground here, and a foot there, or losing, it may he, whole yards 
‘of precarious occupancy, in the collapse of some scheme which did not really hold 
together. For lack of other knowledge—lacking perhaps in some department far 
out of his own way—he may be" stalled” for years; by the converging advance of 
colleagues, to right and left, he may be carried forward unawares over positions he 
could never have won by frontal attack. But his work, however fragmentary, is 
systematic; he “does hia bit" in a campaign which follows » plan—that plan 
among events themselves, which reason eventually formulates frrefutably ; which 
seems s0 obvions and convincing, when we look back across conquered provinces, 
now reconditioneil, organized, and fertile in practical resources, But it is seldom 
that the chances of discovery come nt a practical tumning-point. Given foresight, 
and time to look ahead, practical ability and soiontifio insight working together 
may have the Iuck to go far; in the old saying, that “necessity is the mother of 
invention,” is a large measure of trath. But it is commoner that tho practical 
moment passes, and discovery comes later, to be put away, “for use xnother 
time." ‘The normal repository of discoveries, as of Noah's Dove, isin n pigeon-hole, 

But it is just this inevitable lack of connexion between the growth-point of 
systematic knowledge, and the chance exigencies of everyday life, that justifies 
the claim of science upon the practical man, to be given an adequate start in the 
race, Forewarned is forearmed, as we know ; but it is not 20 generally realized that, 
in all matters of applied knowledge, forearmed is forewarned: when the new problem 
Jooms up before the practical man there is no time to make experiments, or to send 
‘out expeditions, in the hope of collecting the facts, or verifying current notions of 
what hwppens. A chemical manufacturer, no. doubt, maintains ‘is research 
Inboratory primarily to deal with immediate problems of this practical kind, as 
thoroughly as time permite Ib is not, however, always from these researches or 
from practical improvements suggested by them that the greatest return on his 
expenditure comes; but from independent investigations, suggested (it may be) 
bby some earlier question of the kind already mentioned, but elaborated in spare 
time, and leading into new ground, unforeseen and unconnected with the current 
practice of w business, 

In the same way, more generally, the broad outlines of all systematic sciences 
‘are established by aystematic work, now in the lnboratory, now in the library, now 
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again in the workshop or the open field, quite independent of the chance incidents 
of a consulting prctice, or even the routine of a class-room. 

‘There is another contrast between pure and applied science, which it is expecially 
neesifal to keep in mind, when the applications of the seience are fo closely concerned 
with human well-being, as we find them to be in anthropology. 

Pure science (it hardly needs to be repeated) is concerned wholly with the 
discovery of truth, with establishing, beyond question, what actually happens 
thronghout its special field. With the utilization of this knowledge it is not in 
sny way concerned. ‘That « poised magnet tends to lie ina particular position in 
regard to a coiled wire through which au electric eurrent passes, ix a physical fact 
which can be verified at will; nothing can alter it, but also there is no obligation 
on anybody ever to repeat the experiment, except for educational ends, which, 
however, are practical, not scientific ends. If it is of any importance to anybody 
that any poised object should be caused to change its pose, here is a way in which 
this can be nccomplished ; and the fore with which it can be made to move depends 
ou the strength of the current we choose to employ. ‘The question, why anyone 
should ever wish to make use of such « device, and for what purpose, is a totally 
different one; and different again is this other question—how much time, or trouble, 
of expense we think it worth while to employ in constructing, adjusting, or improving 
it, These are all questions, not of pure, but of applied science, and they are con- 
cerned not with the ascertainment of “what actually happens,” but with the 
realization of something which perhaps never has happened, and might never 
happen but for our desire and resolve. 

In the historical and distributional sciences it is the same, and even more 
obviously so, This indeed is a popular criticism of them. In the pure scienco of 
geology we are concerned to establish what, for example, is the distribution of gold 
or any other constituent of the earth's crust, and how and when it came to be so 
distributed. ‘The other questions, whether it is worth while to go and look for gold 
in this or that place; whether, knowing it to be there, it is worth while to win it 
‘and, having won it, for what purpose to employ it;—belong not to geology as a 
pure science, but to the applied sciences of the prospector, engineer, and financier, 
Similarly, the biological determination of the modes in which the characteristics of 
breed are hereditarily transmitted is n question of pure zoology or botany, and quite 
independent of the problem, what kind of beans or horses we wish to breed, and 
for what purposes. Andso, too, in the study of mankind, there are pure sciences of 
anatomy, racial anthropology, psychology, economics, and so forth, and there are 
applications of them to problems of daily lifo as remote from those of the pure 
sciences themselves as the pructical questions of cattlo-breeding are from questions 
of Mendelian inheritance, 

In every science, however, the method of ascertaining what actually happens 
in exactly the same, whether the question at issue is a practical one or purely 
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theoretical ; and carelessness or dishonesty lends as surely to confusion and failure 
in the one kind of problem os in the other. A curious anthropological instance 
‘ocourred in the first days of Itwlian political unity, when conscription was intro- 
duced throughout the new nation-state, and conscripts were accepted or rejected 
scoarding to a system based on Prussian experience, at that time the fine flower of 
military art, But an unexpected percentage of healthy young Italians were 
rejected in some, yet not in all, parts of the country ; and as nothing was amiss 
-with the lads, it was clear that there must be something wrong with the standard. 
“Accordingly Rudolfo Livi undertook his famous investigation—from the conscript 
registers themselves—of the limits and regional distribution of Ttalian statures, 
the first national survey of physical characters. He demonstrated the wide 
range of statire and other anatomical features between the north and south of the 
recently united state—which no one had suspected before—and enabled the Italian 
War Office to adjust the German-made standards, with which it naturally 
started, to the real limits of military efficiency among a smaller-built people than 
the Prussians. Tn this Italian example it was 0 mere misadventure due to excusable 
ignorance. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, it would seem as if the wish had been father to 
the thought, as in the political importance attached by the founders of Bismarckian 
Gerninny to the hairand-eye colours of the school children examined by Rudolf 
Virchow. Here the military authorities refused to allow the colour-census to be 
made from the conscripts, and the political authorities made use of the larger per- 
centage of blondness which was recorded among the children—many of whom 
darken perceptibly as they grow up—to claim a degree of homogeneity between 
German-speaking people in the north and in the south, which every traveller in 
Bavaria knows to be exaggerated, but which has been of profound political import- 
ance in reconciling quite different types of people to membership of m state in which 
Prussian infinence was to be dominant, 

Another striking example of the recovery of ground lost through a false assuinp- 
tion, by acting on sounder principles when at last they were ascertained, is the history 
of the Northern Territory of Queensland. ‘This has been so recently discussed by 
Professor J. W. Gregory? that the paints need only to be summarized here. From 
1850 to 1900 it was generally believed that it was impossible for white men to 
settle permanently within the Tropies, and there seemed therefore no reason why 
sub-tropical Asiatics should not be allowed, and even encouraged, to settle there, 
Experience of the results of this policy, and especially of the difficulty of preventing 
Asinties once admitted from passing on from the tropical outlands into the cities, 
enforced reconsideration of the whole question, Meanwhile, the founders of tropical 
medicine had demonstrated that it was not the climate but the diseases of tropical 
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regions which were the obstacle, and that, though the climate could not be altered, 
diseases might be avoided, if not eliminated, from the cultivable regions. The 
experiment was therefore made of conducting a thoroughly tropical enterprise, the 
cultivation of sugar, by white labour only, and with complete success. The only: 
indispensable precautions were strict medical control of the sources of disease, and 
strict economic control of the standard of living, by exeluding all persons whose 
standards are lower than those of the whites. 

Thave dealt rather more fully with there last examples because they illustrate 
‘* risk to which all applied science is exposed, namely, thst of applying to practical 
ends the knowledge available st the particular moment when the need for its utiliza 
tion has become urgeat. It was « chapter of technological accidents which had 
far-reaching consequences: fir, that the Greek discovery of the steam-engine 
occurred in phase of culture which had neither fuel enough to drive an engine 
that was more than a laboratory toy, nor boilerplate to withstand the pressure 
necessary for industrial purposes ; and second, that the modern industrial movement 
took place in « geographical region where the weather was so violent and fickle that 
any device based upon the windmill was discredited in advance, but where, on the 
other hand, the climate was so inclement that the natural place, where a brainy 
youth would loaf, was by the hearth with its bobbing kettlelid: with the result 
that we endured a wasteful century, and more, of reciprocating-engines before the 
genius of Sir Charles Parsons recalled us to the point reached long before by Hero of 
Alexandria, and gave us not only the steam-turbine, but @ new series of water- 
‘turbines us well To take another instance from applied physics, all attempts to 
correct the defects of the mariner’s compass, by increasing the length and weight of 
the needle, failed because they were based upon imperfect acquaintance with the 
mechanical factors in the problem, It was William Thompeon's determination to 
“Jean all about the compass,” as he himself put it, before attempting to improve 
it, which led him back to the fundamental problem, and gave him » solution which 
was the converse of those which it superseded. 


The Progress of Anthropology towarils recognition ax Applied Science. 

Hf I now introduce a brief retrospect of the stages by which British anthro- 
pology hss been accorded some measure of recognition as an applicable, if not yet 
very much oppliad science, with un episode like those already described —where an 
ill-founded theory led to misguided and eventually dangerous practice—it is mainly 
to show that anthropologists themselves are conscious of the shortcomings, as well 
“a the merits, of their science: and also of the grave responsibility which lies upon 
any study which claims to have practical as well as speculative bearings, 

Organized anthropology begins in England with the foundation of the Ethno- 
logical Socisty of London in 1843. ~On the continent of Europe,” as 1 have 
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attempted to explain elsewhere,! “the zoological controversy ax to the multiplicity 
‘or unity of mankind, coincided almost exactly in time with the new philological 
movement,” wherein the gross fallacy—wot linguce, tot gentee—of the equivalence 
of speech and breed reinforced that sentiment of nationality in public affairs which 
still dominates Kuropean polities, and (in this special question) worked wholly in 
favour of the polygenists. In England, on the other hand, polygenist views: could 
hardly get a hearing, In America, vast miaterial interests popularized —indeed, 
‘almost enforced —Lamarckian special pleading of the question, “how far a race may 
have been. or may become, modified by the combined uction of time and moral and 
physical causes," and, consequently, what. position in the social seale Providence 
has assigned to each type of man.”* In other words, hit your brother-man hard 
enough,,and often enough. and irresponsibly enough, under a tropical’ sky—the 
“combined action of time and moral and physical causes "—and a nogro results : 
but remember thst “while Almighty Power on the one hand is not responsible to 
man for the distinct origin of human rices, these on the other are accountable to 
‘Him for the manner in which their delegated power is used towards each other’ — 
in other words, hit a negro hurd enough, and often enough, but with a due sense of 
responsibility, and under transatlantic conditions, and you may, God helping you, 
get him white again, 











The Foundation of the Anthropological Institute, 1871. 


Thouxh polygenist views were not popular—the English press about 1840 was 
described as “unanimously unitary” —we have the admission of Prichard, the 
leading representative of unitary views, that polygenist opinions were held in 
some scientific quarters, though not openly expressed for reasons of prudence®: und 
later, James Hunt and other mumbers of the Ethnologieal Society of London, 
bocame s0 frankly polygenist, that they seceiled during the American crisis, and 
foanded the Anthropological Sooisty in 1803.4 But, meanwhile, the general 
reoognition of Boucher de Perthes’ discoveries in 1858 had gained the necessary 
allowance of time for differentiation of black, white, and yellow from the issue of a 
single progenitor ; Darwin's Origin of Specier in 1859 had given reasons both for 
the mode and for the fact of such differentintion; and when the issue of the 
American Civil War had numbered the “delegated power” of white over black 
among the lost causes of applied anthropology, the lion lay down with the lamb 


2 Myres, Unie. Qulifornia Publ. in History, iv (1016), p. 72. 
2 J.C, Nothand G. B. Gliddoa, Types of Mankind, Philadelphin (Sth od), 1867, pp-49-60, 
* 4,0. Prichard, Natural History of Man, Loevton, 1848, p. 6, 
+ Details are given in Sir Arthur Keith's Presidential Address, 17 (JottActs, xvii, 
pp 19-23), That Hunt's views om the Negro Question lef directly (o the secemion 1 learned 
from the late Sir Edward Tyloe, who was a niember of both Societies. 
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in 4, Saint Martin's Place, and the Ethnological and Anthropological Societies 
beoame merged in the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland! 

Tt has been, I think, partly the result of this composite origin that our Institute 
has continued to hold so level a balance between the physical and the cultural 
aspects of our science, to the great material benefit of us all, ‘The only subsequent 
foundations covering at all the same ground? have either been, like the Follslore Society 
of 1878, expressions of a predilection for the literary, antiquarian, and home-regional 
aspects of certain branches of it, or like the African Society of 1901, or the Japan 
Sociaty, conoerned with more intensive study of a particular region, people, or culture. 

Indeed, in one instance, the process has been reversed. ‘The establishment, 
quite recently, of an Indian Section within the Anthropological Institute has not 
‘only not detracted from the efficiency or prosperity of the Royal Asintic Socjety, hut 
hns brought the Institute into direct touch with Indian colleagues, and has made 
what we believe is permanent provision for the maintenance of one of the most 
valuable of Orientalist publications, the Indian Antiquary, 50 long maintained 
almost single-handed by our distinguished Fellow, Sir Richard Temple. 


Organized Research, and Concerted Interpretations, 

‘The next step forward was taken, once again, in response to a political situation, 
After long tentative exploration, Africa was rather suddenly “opened up” to 
European exploitation; and as there was not in “darkest Africa" itself any 
potential claimant to an African empire—no Incas, no Great Khan, no Middle 
Kingdom, not even a Confederacy of Five Nations—the result was a “scramble for 
Africa,” which in some respects recalled the scramble for North America in the 
eighteenth century. Similarly in Asia, there was virtual partition, between France 
and Great Britain, of all that lay south of China and east of India. ast of this 
region, and far into the Pacific, industrial expansion in Europe, and agricultural 
development in Australia, created new demands for man-power as well as for 
raw materials. Obviously, new regions of contact with local and special cultures 
were at the same time new fields of observation, and presented new problems of 
government, new aspects of what came to bo called the “White Man's Burden,” 
and this at a time when industrial conditions at home were making people “ think 
hard" about economic and social rather than about political institutions, While 
Lord Salisbury was admitting cynically that “we are all socialists nowadays,” 
‘writers so different in antecedents and outlook as Post and Maitland, Ratzel and 


+ The Paris Bociété d! Anthropologie had been founded in 1859, wherus the Société. ¥thno- 
logique clo Pars (2839) had een almont exactly eoeval with the Aborigines Protection Soviety of 
1888, from which the Ethnological Society of London had been itaelf secession (Keith, JRA L., 
alsii,p. 13), Topinard (Anthropology, London, B.T., 1890, p. 16) refers loosely to an earliog 
“-Ethnological” Society * of an exclusively philanthropic charneter, 

+ ‘The short-lived London Anthropological Society (1873-6) was little more than phantaam 
‘of the old “anthropological " faction (Keith, Le, p. 28, note). 
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Westermarck, Robertson Smith and Frazer—above all, Huxley’ in his Romanes 
Lecture of 1892—were alike popularizing the notion that “we are all socioloxiste 
now."” In 1898 Dr. Haddon could write of this phase of anthropological study 
“Sociology is the study of human communities, both simple and complex, and 
an attempt is now being made to trace the riso of single communities and their 
gradual and diverse evolution to the complex civilizations of ancient and modem 
times... The physical conditions of a country . . . affect the life of the human 
inhabitants of that country: in other words, the mode of life of w primitive people 
is conditioned by itsenvironment, . .. According to this method of investigation, 
wwe start from physical geography and find ourselves drawn into statecraft: and 
political economy.’ Here evolutionary biological notions derived through Tylor 
and Pitt-Rivers from Lubbock and Darwin are combined with an economic and 
sociological outlook which came partly from Buckle, partly from Le Play, partly 
from German geographers, and especially from Ratzel.? 

It was also now first vividly and generally recognized among anthropologists 
themselves that the “ clash of cultures’ was spreading so rapidly, and causing such 
‘devastation among recessive modes of life, that there was serious risk that irreplace- 
able evidence would disappear before it was recorded. ‘This conviction was greatly 
reinforved by the realization in this country, due largely to the ideas of Mannharit 
and Wileken, that even what passed for “folklore” and “ superstition ” had value, 
‘and also that much of this material might provisionally at least be concatenated 
with the help of w few leading notions, such as are the chapter-headings of the first 
Golden Bough (1891), of Gomme’s Ethnology in Folklore (182), and of Hartland's 
Legend of Perseus (1804), ‘The foundation of the Folklore Society in. 1878— 
it has, as we remember, celebrated its jubilee last September—marks an early stage 
in this kind of work, s0 far as it concerns our own country. In 1892 the British 
Association appointed a committee to conduct an “Ethnographical Survey” of the 
United Kingdom : it included representatives of the Socinty of Antiquaries of 
Tandon, the Folklore Society, the Dialect Society, and the Anthropological Insti- 
tute: and in 1893 the Royal Irish Academy began its series of reports on the some- 
‘what arabitious programme of an Ethnographic Survey of Treland.? 

Almost simultaneously. Herbert H. Risley submitted to the Anthropological 
Institute his memorable paper, “‘The Study of Ethnology in India," firstfruits of 
personal investigations and a genius for sympathetic and far-sighted administration, 
whih found full scope in the great Conaus of India of 1901, and are best illustrated 
in its Ethnographic Appendices, separately published by Risley himself in 1903, 

© A. 0. Haddon, The Shity of Man, London, 1898, pp, xvii-xvil, 

* B. Rates! Anthropogeographic, T. 1891 ; TE. 1890, His earlier Volberbunde (1885-8) was 
popalarized in England under the The Races of Man (3 vols., London, 1896-9), superseding: 
such pioneer works as Rey. J. G. Woowl's Natural Hidory of Man (1868) and Maw and fix 


Hendiveork (1886), A. HL. Keane's Rtinology (Cambrida, 1890) wax another sign of the timex. 
® Haddon. The Study of Man, 1897. pp. 435-7. 
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‘This was, of course, not the first systematic attempt on the part of w civilized 
government to take stock of the backward or alion cultures under its care. In 
the United States, the genius and enthusiasm of J. W. Powell, encouraged by the 
sympathetic foresight of Clarence King, had founded the Bureau of Ethnology in 
1879 to take over and extend ethnological researches already undertaken aa a labour 
of love by officers of the United States Geological Survey; u precedent followed in 
Canada thirty years later, when the Geological Survey took over the work of the 
Committee on the North-West Tribes of Canada, which had been originated by the 
British Association at its Montreal mesting in 1884. and was reorganized as an 
Ethnological Survey Committee at the Toronto meeting af 1897. 

Still earlier, and more continuously active, was the Dutch Government's 
ethnographical work in its East Indian possessions, supplemented by the researches 
of unofiicial travellers and by the collections and reports of the Ethnographical 
Musoum at Leyden. To this period also belongs the fine pioneer work of Codrington 
(for example) in Melanesia, Sir William Macgregor in New Guinea, Sir Everard im 
Thurn in British Guiana, Dr. Charles Hose in Borneo, and the first journeys of 
‘Spencer and Gillen in Australis. ‘The deliberate employment of trained ethnologist 
by Sir Reginald Wingate in re-organizing Egyptian Sudan falls a few years 
later, but Wingate had seen service under Kitchener, and Kitchener had trained 
himself in Palestine and Cyprus to understand the native mind intimately, before 
he ever had command of native levies. These, and especially the work of Risley, 
Crooke, Rose, and their colleagues, official and voluntary, in Indian ethnography, 
were the precedents which encouraged the proposals for an Imperial Bureau of 
Ethnology: Mention should also be made, in this connection, of two other points: 
the much eartior establishment of an Archeological Survey for India, with wide 
scope and modest: funds, for the conservation of monuments; and of the project 
for an Imperial Institute, primarily to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, 
but presumably to be of some further use afterwards ; though on this point opinion 
‘was—and is—more varied and less precise. 


Proposals for an Imperial Bureau of Ethnology. 
At the Liverpool mesting of the British Associntion in 1896 a resolution was 
adopted :— 
"That itis of urgent importance to press upon the Goverument the necessity 
of establishing a Bureau of Ethnology for Greater Britain, which, by 
collecting information with regard to the native races within and on 


* Pree. Bri. dim, 1896 (Liverpool). ‘The resolution otigiated in the Anthropological 
Section (President, Arthur J. Evans, Recorder, J. 1. Myres; Secretaries, H. Balfour sad A. 
Hinddon), and wns proposed by C-H. ead. For the long and intimate co-operation betweea 
the British Amaciation and wecessive London societies for the study of man, se Keith, hey 
pp. 20-1, 24 
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‘The recommondation was referred to « committee, including Sir John Evans, 
Sir John Lubbock, Professor Tylor, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Hercules) Read, of the 
British Museum, which reported in the following sense. Various societies have 
collected and published ethnological material, but it is unequal and unsatisfactory. 
‘Explorers have usually travelled for other purposes than that in which these societies 
are interested ; they are untrained and unsystematic in their work, Whole regions 
devoid of hig game, or of minerals, were unrepresented in anthropological records. 
If it be admitted that the study of the human race is an important branch of science, 
no further argument is needed to commend the gathering of the requined facta ; 
and if this work is worth doing, it must be done without delay. With the exception 
pethaps of the negro, none of the lower races are capable of living side by side with 
‘whites. The usual result of such contact is demoralization, physical decline, und 
diminution of numbers. Only while these peoples exist is it possible to preserve 
their traditions and record their habits of life. Such direct evidence is necessarily 
more valuable than accounts filtered through the recollection even of the most 
intelligent white man, It is necessary to urge that no time be lost. (Lf over twenty 
irreplaceable years have since been lost by Imperial authorities, it is at all events 
not for want of plain warning from anthropologists of the dangers of procrastination.) 
|As to the benefit to the Government from these enquiries, the history of our 
relations with native tribes in India and the Colonies is rich in examples. In dealing 
with natives of Africa, thorough study of their character, beliefs and superstitions 
is an admitted necessity. Even in dealing with the highly civilized natives of 
Indin, familiarity with their religious and racial prejudices is essential. 

‘The only training given (at that date) by officers, traders and missionaries was 
acquired on the spot, They leamt to deal with natives by experience, sometimes 
carly bought. Dutch officials, on the other hand, had a regular course of instruo- 
ion as to the life, laws, religion, ete., of the inhabitants of the Duteh Indies ; and 
‘there was « Dutch official handbook for the use of civilians also. 

‘A Bureau of Ethnology (it was argued) would not be expensive, if only the 
scheme were explicitly recognized und encouraged by Government. The opinion 
was widespread that high administrative influences discouraged the expenditure of 
time or energy on observations or enquiries of this kind; and it was urgent that 
this misapprehension should be dispelled. Kipling’s “ Dravidian Pig” in fact had 
human counterpart. If the Colonial Office, Foreign Office, Admiralty, and the 
Intelligence Branch of the War Office would issue instructions to their officers, 
“not only that they were at liberty to conduct these enquiries, but that eredit would 
‘be given to them oficially for good work in this direction,” many observers, qualified 
by experience, would st once put themselves and their leisure at the disposal of the 
Bureau. 

‘The Bureau itself should be in London, annexed to (and under) some existing 
Government agency. The Colonial Office obviously had some advantages, but the 
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Committee preferred the British Museum. A Director and two or thre clerks 
would probably suffice at first; but the scientific, as well as the practical, value of 
the results might justify inorease of staff after a few years. As to publication, the 
Committee reserved its opinion, the scope of an Imperial Bureau being obviously 
much wider even than that‘of the U.S, Bureau of Ethnology, which publishes its 
reports, but is limited to American topies. It was proposed to approach the 
Government by deputation in conjunction with the Anthropological Institute.! 

To this proposal the Trustees gavoa general approval? with a view “ both to the 
objects in view of the Association and to the enlargement of the British Museum 
collections.” Rearrangements already in progress within the Museum would 
shortly permit of carrying this into effect. Nothing happened for the moment, but 
in reply to further representations from the British Association in 1808 a room was 
found which might serve as an office for making a start with the scheme, ‘ but 
while the Trustees have accepted in principle the proposal, . . . the desired end 
could scarcely be obtained without the infiuential co-operation of the British Asso 
ciation." ‘The shuttlecock was flying well, 

‘The President of the British Association (Sir Michael Foster) accordingly appealed 
to the Prime Minister (Lord Salisbury) to remove any misapprehension that might 
exist as to the propriety of the collection of ethnographical information by officials 
favourably placed for such enquiries ; and the Foreign Office issued instructions to 
HM, Commissioners in Uganda, and East and Central African Protectorates, to 
HM. Consul-General in the Somali Coast Protectorate, and to HM. Acting Agent 
at Zanzibar, and HM. Consul at Brunei. It was explained to the Foreign Office 
that the Bureau staff would frame the questions, and that the commissioners, consuls, 
and s0 forth would only haye to answer them, at their own convenience apparently, 
and also at their own expense ; for there was no provision for anything but a little 
clerical assistance at headquarters. 

‘The workings of official minds are a special department both of anthropology 
fund of socinl science. Tt was, of course, useless, in ince of American experience, to 
say that © Bureau of Ethnology was impracticable; useless in face of ourrent 
Preparations for a Census of India in 1901 to say that Great Britain had no one to 
organize it ; useless to pretend that the British Museum's collections were adequate, 
whett they were notoriously outclassed already, even in respeot of certain British. 
Possessions, by Leyden and Berlin; useless to plead that Government servants 
had no time for ethnological work, in face of the contributions of Dutch officials 
to anthropology, and of the fine unofficial services of men like Risley, Crooke, Hose, 
jm Thurn, Ellis, Kirk, and Temple. ‘The alternative was to aocept the projeet in 








* Proc, Brit, ss. 1897 (Toronto), pp. beexiv-v 
* Proc, Brit, Ass, 1808 (Bristol), pp. Loxxiv-v, 
* Proc. Hrit, Asx., 1800 (Dover), pp. txxiv: 
* Proc. Brit, as, be, pp. bexai-xe, 
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principle and starye it in practive, ‘The revenues, personnel and accommodation of 
the British Museum remained us before, and were not seriously strained by the 
few reports which came for u while through official channels. 


The South African Situation in 190, 


‘A conspicuous opportunity for applying anthropological experience to a vast 
‘practical question, and at the same time for extending anthropological knowledge 
in a direction which everyone now sees to have been urgently imperative, came 
with the South Afriean War. In the event of victory, the British Government 
would obviously have to review, and probably would have to revise, the treatment 
hitherto sccorded to natives in the Transvaal and Orange River territories, as well 
‘as the general terms of intercourse and co-operation between Europeans and natives 
throughout British South Africa. Accordingly, in agreement with the Folklore 
Society, the Anthropological Institute presented in the summer of 1900 0 detailed 
memorial to HM. Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain? 
of which the principal points were these, ‘The native population of the districts in 
question, estimated at nearly 1,000,000 persons, ‘“does not tend to die out in 
‘consequence of contact with Europeans ; on the contrary, the natives are prolific, 
‘and hence are likely to remain a permanent element of the population.” These 
natives are “in a somewhat advanced social state, having a tribal organization, 
religions institutions, and a morality of their own.”” But “ contact with civilization 
tends to break up their organization, to destroy their customs, and to set them free 
from many of the old moral restraints, without imposing new ones, and generally 
to render them difficult of management by a European Government.” This 
tendency “is greatly accelerated where, as too frequently happens, the Government 
does not take special pains to ascertain the customs and institutions of the natives, 
and to make regulations for them, earefully considered in the light of such infor~ 
mation.” 

“Many of the difficulties between Europeans and natives arise not from wilful 
disregard, but simply from ignorance . . . and it is notorious that disastrous 
rusults . . . have often followed... . . Something is already known on the subjeot 
from the reports of missionaries and travellers, but the knowledge is fragmentary 
nd wanting in accursey.” Empirical acquaintance of officials with native custom, 
+ not lieing recorded, has to be picked up in piecemeal fashion by everyone who is 
appointed to administrative office, and cannot be studied systematically ; is Table 
to be lost, and introduces an element of uncertainty in tho administration of justice 
and various departments of government.” As long ago as 1880, the Government 
‘of Cape Colony appointed a commission of enquiry into the customs and institutions 














4 Aan, 190, 37, The President of the Folklore Sooiety was the late Me. Sidney Hartland 5 
‘of the Anthropological Institute, Dr. A.C, Haddon. 
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of the native population, which had made a most valuable report in 18835 nnd a 
“ compendium of laws and customs" had been compiled by Colonel Maclean, C.B., 
for British Kaffrarin as early as 1858, But tribal customs vary from tribe to tribe 
a“ compendium of Kaifirlaws and customs” may be misleading to magistrates and 
administrators in the Transvaal: half-knowledge applied by the balf-expert is a 
public danger. 

Accordingly the two Socioties begged that “as soon as the condition of the 
Transyual and Orange River Colony permits, and prior to any legislation affecting the 
natives,” © commission might be appointed “to enquire (a) into the customs and 
institutions of the natives of those states, and (8) into the relations hetween the 
natives and the European settlers” ; and asked that, in addition to local experts, 
there might be inclided “*at least one person, unconnected with South Africa, of 
recognized eminence in the study of savage customs and superstitions in general.” 

But Mr. Chamberlain was too busy. He did not agree that the present time 
was w suitable one for stich an appointment ; the officials of the new Colonies were 
also, in his opinion, too busy with “the numerous questions of pressing practival 
importance,” which evidently did not include native affairs. Even two years later, 
when the two Societies repeated their petition, and desired the Colonial Secretary 
to receive a deputation, they found him stil too busy. “* But," he added, “ if you 
decide to carry out such an enquiry under the auspices of your societies, he will 
be glad to give you any introductions that may help to further your object.” ‘The 
notion of adding even one expert in native affairs to the overworked existing staf 
does not appear to have occurred to him, There was a tragi-comic sequel. ‘The 
Government: which hd refused to investigate the customs and institutions of South 


African natives was upset by popular clamour about the treatment of importid 
Chinese, 








Organization of Anthropological Teaching. 

‘There was, however, some excuse for official apathy. Even at the close of the 
nineteenth century, no British University included any branch of anthropology 
among its degre courses, Tylor had been brought to Oxford by Jowott in 1883 
as Reader in Anthropology, and Dr. Haddon at Cambridge became University 
Lecturer in Ethnology in 1900; but no other University had any anthropological 
teacher, though rcial anthropology was studied and often encouraged in depart- 
ments of human anatomy. ‘Tylor's acheme for a degree course in anthropology at 
Oxford was rejected in 1895 by an unusual combination of opponents, representing 
theology, classical studies, and the natural scienoes—" Scribes, Pharisees, and Sad- 
ducees,” as was profanely observed at the time. The theologians, satisfied that 
they knew “ the tth ” about hnman nature, resented the claim of " false gods" 
to serious study ; the " Museum ” regarded the study of man as an inexuct science ; 
Hier Humaniores suspected rival in Liter Humaniseimee. The good, 48 usta, 
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and especially the “unco’ guid,” were the enemies of the best. Anthropology 
became, and remains, a special subject,” which ean only be offered in addition to 
the full degree course in some recognized Natural Scionce. It need hardly be 
‘added that, from that day to this, no one has ever offered it. Under the “ Research 
Degree” Statute of 1899, however, it became possible to submit an anthropological 
thesis for the degree of B.Litt. or BSe., and one of the earliest candidatures was in 
un anthropological subject. The process of discovering which was the proper 
“Board of Faculty” to admit, supervise, or examine an anthropologist, was 
diverting, but too lengthy for mcord here. 

But the recent successful establishment of Diploma-courses in Geography (100), 
‘and in Economics (1904), suggested un alternative ; and the Oxford Diploma in 
‘Anthropology was established in 1905, under a Committee containing representatives 
of Clastieal Studies, Modern History, Oriental Languages, and Biological Science, 
as well as the Professors of Comparative and Human Anatomy, Mental Philosophy 
‘and Comparative Psychology, and the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. As 
‘a candidate of sufficient merit could obtain “ distinction ” in this Diploma-examina- 
ttion, und as the Diploma itself was soon afterwards accepted as equivalent to two 
‘out of the thres subjects required for the “ ordinary B.A, degree, it thna became 
possible for u student to follow a degree course the greater part of which was in 
‘anthropological studies, and in which recognized approximation to “ Honours” 
‘was attainable. Cambridge followed with a Diploma-by-Thesis in 1908": London 
admitted Anthropology to the Pass degrees of B.A. and B.Se. and to Honours 
BSe. in 1912, and to Honours B.A. in 1922; and when a British Association Com- 
mittee reported on the teaching of Anthropology in Great Britain in 1923, no less 
‘than elevon Universities provided instruction in one or more principal departments of 
the subject 

Consequently, it is no longer possible to excuse public negleet of anthropological 
studies on the ground that they are unscientific, or unorganized, or unrepresented 
among the courses of University study. 








Anthropology ax Qualification for Public Service. 


‘The direot result of this recognition of Anthropology as m subject of University 
‘teaching was corresponding change in its relation to other subjects of study for 
‘candidates for appointments in the public service. In 1918, a Treasury Committee 
revised the list of subjects which might be offered by candidates for admission to 
the Higher Civil Service, in accordance with the general principle that only subjects 
‘of regular University courses were to be fully recognized. For the moment this 
operated as unfayourably to Anthropology as it did, for example, to Geography, 

41 At Cambridge « Diploms-by-Examination followed in 1914; an Anthropological Tripos 
{Part 1) in 1913, and a Teipos (Part Tor Part I, but mot both) in 1028. 

© Poe. Brit. das, 1993 (Liverpool), pp. 416 ff 
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but in the revised examination of 1921 both “* physical ” and“ social ” anthropology 
were recognized, each with a maximum of 100 marks, like astronomy and elementary 
chemistry. By a curious refinement, “ physical” anthropology was held to inolide 
prehistoric archieology and technology, but not a " practical” examination, As 
‘an examination-subject, ‘ socinl anthropology "has attracted « considerable number 
of candidates, chiefly natives of India, To judge from published mark-sheets, 
however, the proportion of seriously qualified students has not been large. ‘The 
* physical” combination, has been offered by very few, 








Opportunities for Anthropological Study for Officials. 

OF greater value both to the advancement of learning and to the conduct of 
‘administration than the provision of degree-courses or their equivalent, or of mark- 
sheeta, are the facilities offered by those Universities which have schools or depart- 
‘ments of anthropology, to men who have already experience of colonial adiministen- 
tion and native affairs, and aro prepared to devote part of their furlough to systematic 
study of anthropology, or who, being already selected for such services on other 
‘qualifications, are required to combine anthropological study with other pro- 
bationary subjects, 

The diploma-courses already montioned have always attracted both these 
‘lasses of students, and have been recognized as alternatives to those official cournes 
of study which ate provided for probutioners, for the most part in certain London 
institutions. This enables an anthropological candidate to. continue his work 
‘under familiar tenchers, and permits yreater freedom af choice in reyard to special 
‘aspects of the subject, 


The Diverse Origins of Schools of Anthropology. 

‘The last point needs elaboration, because it illustrates the coriditions and 
Processes which so to the ereation of a now subject of study, and indeed of any new 
ranch of orginized knowledge. ‘Tho diversi gin among schools of anthro- 
pology is notable and instructive, even in Britain ; it is aven better illusteated if 
foreign schools also are taken into account. 

Commonest is the creation of interest within a departmont of human anatomy, 
first in racial differences and characters, then on those external conilitions, climate, 
food-supply, and #0 forth, which are found to be associnted geographically with this 
or that human breed ; then, on the reasons for this associntion ; then, on those 

acters an qualities other than physical—technique, organization, customs, 
beliefs and ideas, which emerge during the process of accommodation. Here pysioal 
anthropology has start which it seldom forfeits, and social anthropology gradually 


makes its own contacts outside the department, and eventually outside the Faculty 
of Medicine or Natural Science altogether. 
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Sometimes the starting-point is in zoology, man ranking as a kind of animal 
whose hubits and exceptional range of distribution distinguish him from other 
Primates, even more than his physical build ; whose habitations may be regarded as 
elaborated nests or lairs, and whose social arrangements, ux Aristotle already saw, 
far excead in complexity those of other gregarious species. ‘The same stress_on 
distribution and adaptation to surroundings characterizes those anthropological 
schools which, as at Leipzig and in the University of Wales, have originated among 
geographers ; or from the results of voyages of exploration. 

Quito u different situation results when anthropological interest has originated 
in archieological, or in the archeological department of a school of classical or 
Oriental studies. Archwology—as has been said—is technology in the past tense ; 
it raises the question, ‘* who were the makers” of this kind of implement or that, 
fand “what sort of lives did they lead {"” From comparisons, that is, between 
present-day cultures which, among much else, include arte concemed with dumble 
materials—stone, metal, pottery, for example—and ancient oultures from which 
only such kinds of objects are preserved, arises tho necessity for ethnographic! 
enquiries, and archeology expands into general ethnology. 

Rarer are tho occasions whien anthropology has found its fist encouragement in 
the comparative study of Lav, or Economics; though here the special instance of 
the London School of Keonomics, with its two Martin White Chairs, is familiar, and 
Appreciated by us all, Really exceptional but characteristic of its place of origin 
is the history of anthropology at the University of Brussels, within the Faculty of 
Theology ; the scientific observational study of the Nature of Man on this earth, 
being the necessary counterpart of the study of the Nature of God ; and both being 
preliminary disciplines for the student of Christology, of « Nature that is partaking 
both in tho Human and the Divine, Harvard also, and the Boston Institute of 
‘Technology began their anthropological teaching with courses of comparative 
religion for theologians, 

‘This diversity of origins hus its analogies in the development of academic 
geography, sometimes from the geological, sometimes from the historical end ; but 
‘as the contacts of anthropology with other sciences are more numerous, #0 its roots 
ramify more widely. And as a rosult it must be admitted that in few subjects are 
there greater diversities in outlook, in sources of information, in method of approach 
to fresh problems, than among students of anthropology ; a feature distressing to 
examiners, and perhaps disturbing to candidates, but common to all new and 
growing interests, and thoroughly wholesome and encouraging, 





Local Schools of Anthropology and Regional Researches. 

[A very important consequence of this variety of outlook, and special qualifica- 
tion, among the students from different schools, has been the variety of enterprises 
to which they have set theirhand, Cambridge, after long years, has still the materials 
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of its Torres Strait Expedition, not yet fully available; the Pacific collections 
of von Hilgel, and in another direction the prestige of Robertson Smith and Frazer. 
Oxford has the vast heritage of the Pitt-Rivers Collection and its sccessions, with 
the special addiction to technology, which they were designed to inspire; and, 
side by side with that, an interest in the comparative study of institutions which 
‘goes back beyond Tylor to Maine and Bryce and links new studies with old, Bristol, 
similarly, has its Speleological Society, Liverpool has its special collections from 
West Africa, its Archmological Institute mainly concerned with the Nearer East, 
and personal links with China, and formerly with Honduras. Wales has its own 
stores of unexplored material, and its special problems. These are only examples : 
xno two institutions are alike in their appeal or their practice. 

From this apparent digression into the history of our present academic provision 
for anthropological teaching we may return to the progrest of arrangements for 
research, and for the application of the results of research to practical problems. 
‘The digression was deliberate, however, because the achievements, and consequently 
the claims, of anthropology to-day cannot be justly appreciated unless regand be 
paid to the changed position of the subject in the Universities, and consequently 
to the prospect of « supply of trained men, which was effected between 1905 and 
1920, 

Further Proposals for an Imperial Bureau of Ethnology, 1908, 

This was indeed recognized quite early in the period under review. In August, 
1908, a deputation from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was received at 
the India Office on behalf of Lord Morley, and at the Colonial Office by Lord Crewe. 
One of the Cambridge representatives, Professor Ridgeway, was also President of 
the Anthropological Institute. Its object was “to urge the imperative necessity 
of giving some training in religions and ethnology to the probationers for the Indian 
wund Colonial Services.” About the same time the Anthropological Institute sont a 
memorial on the same subject—very infuentially signed by Indian and Colonial 
administrators (among whom were Lord Curzon and Lord Stanmore), and by leading 
shipowners, manufacturers, bankers and merchants—to the Prime Minister and 
principal heads of Government departments? and in March, 1909, the Prime Minister 
received a deputation, of which Professor Ridgeway was the spokesman, asking for 
© Government grant of £500 a year to enable the Anthropological Institute to 
‘establish an Imperial Bureau of Ethnology ; for as was truly insisted, the Institute, 
“with its splendid library, collections of photographs, Journal and Man, and its 
correspondents in almost every country in the world, has everything that is wanted 


4 "The memorial and nignstures are printed in full in this Journal, x<xvii, p. 480, See ala 
Professor Ridgeway's Presidential Addrem to the Anthropological Section of the Brita, 
Association (Proc, Brit, das, 1908 (Dublin), pp. 842-7), and his letter to the Spectator, 
May 7th, 1910, when the subject wae revived (April 22nd) by an experienced administrator, 
‘Sir J. Bampfylde Faller, 
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for such » Bureau except » little money.” A Government grant was not made ; 
but the Prime Minister “ was entirely with the deputation in their proposition that 
anthropology liad become, and was lecoming, more and more every year, not only 
an important, but an indispensable, branch of knowledge, not merely for scholars, 
but for persons who in an Empire like ours were going to undertake—whether in 
the Consular Service, in India, or in the Crown Colonies—the work of 
administration.” 

Tt was in the same year 1908 that Sir Reginald Wingate, organizing a Civil 
Service for the Soudan, invited both Oxford and Cambridge to provide just such 
training as was being advocated, for probationers, in addition to their other subjects 
of study. This recognition of the practical value of anthropological study. for 
ulministrators deserves commemoration as a notable step forward ; it has been 
amply justified by its results, and extended to probationers in the service of Crown 
Colonies and other dependencies; and after twenty years not a few of those early 
probationers have distinguished themselves both by their wise conduct of mative 
‘affairs ond by their eminent contributions to learning, No lest valuable have been 
those courses of instruction and facilities for advanced study which have been 
provided at all our schools of anthropology for officials on furlough after foreign 
serview; some of whom, through their field experience, have been able to impart, 
in information and stimulus, fully as much as they have received. 





Proposal for an Imperial School of Applied Anthropology. 
“Another promising movement for the recognition of anthropological study arn 
training as of publio utility was initiated by our Fellow, Sir Richard Temple, on 
the occasion of the British Association's visit to Birmingham in 1914, when he 
presided over its Anthropological Section, His main contention was reinforved by 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission on University Education in London, 
about the same time, that it is almost ax important that officials and others 
intending to spend their lives in the East, or in parts of the Empire inhabited by 
non-European races, should bave a knowledge of their racial characteristics us that 
they should be ncquainted with their speech, and we believe that the Colonial Office 
shares this view." ‘The British Association and the Royal Anthropological Institute 
accordingly took steps to secure the co-operation of those Universities which were 
by this time teaching Anthropology, or some part of it, ‘There was an influential 
conferencé in January, 1914, under the presidency of Lord Selborne, and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, was asked once more to receive « deputation on the subject, 
‘The subject was further discussed at the British Association's Australian meeting 
in 1914, where it was resolved to organize the systematic teaching of Anthropology 
to persons about to proceed to, or actually working in, those parts of the British 


‘The Timea, March 12th, 1900: vorbatim report of the whole interview. Man, 1900, 55. 
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‘Empire which contain populations alien to the British people, by the collaboration 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, the British Association, and the Universities, 
With the support and co-operation of the Government, the Foreign Office, the India 
Office, the Colonial Otfice, and the Civil Service Commissioners; to encourage the 
existing schools of Anthropology at the Universities and the formation of such 
sehools where none exist; and to insist that laboratories, library and museum are 
indispensable adjuncts to every school of Anthropology. 

But the outbreak of war diverted attention from Pacific to European barbarism, 
‘and postponed the acceptance of Sir Richard Temple's watchword, for the dealings 
of one race or people with another, tout pardonner, tout gagner> 


After the War = Co-ordination and Co-operation, 


In Anthropology, a8 in everything else, things looked very different to those 
who came back from the War. Some had not come back ; there were sad gaps to fill 
Others, who had looked forward to careers of research or teaching, were drawn off 
urgently into administration, with whatever training and experience they might 
have; and especially into one branch or another of “ reconstruction.” All were 
hhampored by the general exhaustion, the change of economic values, the pressing 
call of professions and businesses, And meanwhile people were waking up. The 
grosser sorts of imperialism were discredited, but empires remained—indead, the 
surviving empires had grown. The less progressive regimes, on the other hand, 
sither had broken up or were crumbling ; but the so-called “backward races " were 
Pushing forward with disconcerting hrusqueness, in the half-light of their own 
ideas, oF ideas which they supposed to be ours At home, wartime expedienta 
and mutaal forbearance were setting new standards for peace-time behaviour, if it 
an be called « standard of behaviour to do as each thinks best, or to do without 
at all. But beneath and beyond all that, there was tacit agreement that 
what had happened must not happen again; that it had happened not for want of 
will, but for want of thought: and that the remedy was in the application of thought 
‘and common sense to affairs; of scientific method and results to administration, as 
well as to production and exchange ; and most of all to international and inter- 
racial affairs, 

Hence, on one hand, a long series of Royal Commissions and special enquiries, 
‘more systematic, more searching and more frnitful. as the results of each presented 

* For the details of Sir Richand Temple's proposal, seo Mon, 1014, 35; 1921, 45 ond his 
Anthropology as a Proctcal Science, 1914, containing: nddrenees to Cambridge studente i 1904, 
to Indian Civil Service probationers at Oxford in 1914, and his Birmingham addreas to the 
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fresh points for enquiry; and therewith opportunities for those, in the public 
services as well as in political life, who have the ability to master the new evidence 
and appreciate the bearings of it, to realize the extent to which the war aggravated 
rather than created the world’s vast arrears of thought-taking. 

On the other hand, among scientific people, the need has become clearer for 
économy of forces, distribution of tasks, and insistence on “appropriate action,” 
as it used to be called in war-time, in accordance with agreed plans. 

At the British Association's meeting at Edinburgh in 1921, Sir Richard Temple’s 
‘project of 1914 was revived for disoussion, But it was now clear that, in addition 
to numerous local schools of Anthropology—and, indeed, in proportion as these 
became more numerous and diverse in their interests and procedure—some means 
both of correlation and of co-operation was required. Accordingly, resolutions 
‘were submitted by the Anthropological Section to the General Committee and 
referred to the Council 

(i) That it is in the interests of the Empire that a knowledge of Anthropology 
should be more widely disseminated. 

{ii) That for this purpose Universities and other institutions be encouraged to 
provide instruction in this subject. 

(iii) That there should be central institution in London, not necessarily new, 
for the collection, co-ordination and publication of the results of 
anthropological research, and the provision of information derived 
therefrom, for the use of the Imperinl Services, teachers, missionaries, 
and others. 

‘A Conference was accordingly convened, to which all Universities and other 
Institutions engaged in any form of anthropological research or teaching were 
invited to send representatives, and the substance of the recommendation was 
discussed freely and repeatedly, the decisions of each session being referred to each 
epresented body for ratification. Unanimously the Conference resolved that the 
‘proper body to act as the central clearing-house for matters of common concern in 
‘anthropological research and teaching was the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
‘with such assistance as each and all of the bodies represented at the Conference 
might be able to supply. ‘This invitation was communicated through the British 
Association to the Institute, and accepted. 

The next step was to give effect to it. The Council of the Institute accordingly 
appointed, as the statutes empowered it to do, a Joint Committee for Anthropological 
Research and Teaching, consisting of tho Officers of the Institute, representatives 
of the Fellows nominated by the Council, and one representative from each University 
or other Institution in Great Britain engaged in anthropological reseatch or teaching. 
‘This Committee is convened (as occasion requires) for the discussion of matters of 
common concern. It has ascertained, and keeps itself informed, as to the teaching 
‘andl other facilities provided in anthropological subjects by each constituent body, and 

vou. Ux. z 
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a8 to the projects of research which each body has in hand or contemplates? Any 
‘matter on which information, opinions and advice are required may be referred by 
the Council either to the representatives of the constituent bodies (who take what 
steps they please to return a suitable reply), or may be raised by any of the 
constituent bodies through its representative. In case of difference of opinion or 
policy, the Joint Committee is summoned to discuss it: if there is substantial 
consensus of opinion, this is reported to the Council of the Institute for appropriate 
action, arid also to the constituent bodies in so far as concerted action on their part 
in desired. This simple and hitherto effective procedure enables the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute to express, not in its own name only, but as accredited mouthpiece 
of all British anthropologists, a considered opinion on current matters of anthro- 
pological concern—the co-ordination of anthropometric measurements, the arrange- 
ments for international congresses in anthropological studies, the promotion of 
an Anthropological Endowment Fund—to take only the record of the year 1928 ; 


besides periodical interchange of information about research and teaching, as already 
described, 


The Endowment of Anthropological Research. 

‘The establishment of the Joint Committee on Research and Teaching, and its 
inconspicuous but efficient services, make it possible at last to take that other 
step forward, which is submitted for the approval of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute in its Council's Report, ‘Throughout the long story which I have attempted 
to summarize, the continual embarrassment resulting from lack of funds has been 
evident. Since the Cambridge Expedition to Torres Stenit thirty years ago (p. 2) 
there has been no British expedition on so large a scale for that simultaneous study 
of all aspects of a regional culture which necessarily throws so much side-light on 
the special work of each member of the party. This dearth of large expeditions in not 
peculiar to anthropology. In zoology the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger between 1872 
and 1876 has had no successor, and the attempt to provide one after the war failed, 

‘This is not the place to talk politics, or even finance, But anthropologists are 
concerned with human nature, and it is safe to observe that it is not humanly possible 
to maintain scientific research out of private benefactions when private affluence 
is restricted by the conversion of most other sorts of charity from private benevolence 
into public levies, All that the benevolent taxpayer can do, till better times come, 
is to make uso of the concessions already made to organized benevolence ; to keep 
‘unremitting guard against encroachments; and to insist ou the application to 
sciantie aspects of government, at all events of public brains, if it be true that public 
funds are not available. In all other forms of “ practical ” life, amateurs repeatedly 
vonvicted of incompetence tend, at long last, to employ professional axsistance on 


© A port on the provision for: teaching and research in the Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland i printed in Proe. Brit. Asn, 19253 (Liverpool), pp. 416 7 
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professional terms ; especially if it is from theie critics’ purses, not their own salaties, 
‘that they are to supplement their shortcomings. % 

Tn the meanwhile, we have to make the best of a difficult situation. And there 
‘ix reason to be grateful. For emergencies and special researches it is comparatively 
easy to raiso modest endowment by special appeals; the Institute's Fayum 
Expedition in 1928 is a recent instance. ‘The Rivers Memorial Fund, in the 
management of which the Institute has an important share, is another valuable 
contribution, 

General Maintenance. 

For the general maintenance of the Institute itself, itis much more dificult to 
raiso funds, otherwise than by increase in the number of Fellows, and in this I do 
not feel that: we are ws successful as we ought to be. To give more to our Fellows 
themwelven for what they subsoribe is financially impossible, in spite of the moat 
caroful management. But is it primarily for what they get out of the Institute 
that election to Fellowship is sought ! Recent investigation of the Institute's 
liability to income-tax has emphasized, what we all know, that the Institute exists 
to advance the Study of Man, without any qualification whatever. It is a groat 
object, 4 privilego and a responsibility, the "proper study of mankind,” Tt bas 
been said that a gentleman is one “ who puts more into life than he gets out of it = 
and it is surely the essence of Fellowship to bring to the corumon object—whatever 
it may be—which bands men together, free-will contribution nceording to the 
ability of each. ‘That, in relation to the greatest of societies, is citizenship, in a 
civilized State; and in the special associations for specific ends, like this Tnstitute, 
it is the only Fellowahip worthy of the name, A scientific society is not running a 
club any more than it is dispensing n dole, It is a Fellowship of colloagues to assist 
others as well as themselves to leave the world wiser and therefore also better that 
they found 














The Rockefeller Bewefaction. 

‘That the Institute's work has this essential quality of Fellowship, of charity 
in ite older and more comprehensive sense, to include the removal or surmounting 
of any kind of obstacle to general welfare, has been publicly and most graciously 
recognized in the very generous help which has been accorded during the past few 
years by the Trustees of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund. ‘This contribution, 
‘as the Council's Report shows, his been devoted to two main objects, the improve. 
ment of the Library and of the Journal, on the efficiency of which the value of the 
Tustitute chiefly rests, both to Fellows and to stuients of anthropology genorally. 
For there are certainly many whose opportunities for active Fellowship are limited 
in other respeets, but who can at all events give their time and their thought to our 
science. We have also, in common with all national societies, the plain duty of 
hospitality and assistance to visiting brethren from other countries, who have 
similar institutions to support over there. 
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The Present Joint Appeal for a Research Endowment Fund. 

But it has been understood from the first that these Trustees—like Heaven in 
the proverb—are helping the Institute to help itself. ‘Their donation has been 
invaluable; their testimony to the Institute's importance and public utility more 
precious still; especially following, as it did, on the domestic recognition of the 
Institute as servus sercorum of all kindred societies here, to which attention has been 
directed already (p. 49). 

It is im this capacity that the Institute projects its imminent appeal for a 
Research Endowment Fund, to ensble anthropologists, wherever trained in this 
country, and wherever engaged in research or teaching, to go out into field-work 
properly equipped and reinforced by efficent provision at home for working up their 
results. ‘There is no doubt at all about the supply of anthropological workers, or 
about their quality or training, once there is provision for their maintenance and for 
the necessary cost of their work. 





Epilogue. 

In addressing an sudience whose reason for being here is that it consists of 
Citizens intent upon the advancement of knowledge, and the enrichment of life as 
a whole, I need not explain, in detail, that as anthropologists we are concerned 
neither with the utility of anyone’s theories about human nature, nor with the 
justice of anyone's version of the rights of man.” So far, indeed, as we are concerned 
with ideas at all, we are here, as anthropologists, to deal with them objectively : 
to describe them, and discuss them, with the same aloofness from them, and from 
the people who believe them or make use of them, as we should observe in describing 
and discussing those same people's dress or language. We are concerned, in fact, 
not with the truth, or the goodness, of these ideas, but with their origin, and with 
the circumstances of their growth, not with the Wy but with the Hove. 

We leave it for the philosopher and the economist to decide whether this or 
that ides, or ideal, is, or will be, worth anything either in theory or in practice, and 
content ourselves with the humble and (to my mind) safer attempt to discover, by 
‘comparison of instances, whether it ever was ; to note the kind of way in which such 
‘ideas and practices come to be current; and to what groupings of circumstance 
they have each been approprinte. 

‘Reasonably understood, the past may give guidance to the present, and throw 
2 little light into the future. But note the limitation: the historian of human 
achievement, like a man rowing in a bost, sits with his face to the stern: if the 
course be straight, or if he knows it well enough, he can steer by landmarks seen 
far behind him. What he cannot do is to avoid collisions with other craft propelled 
like his own; with the bank, at a tam in the river; with shoals-and anags below 
the surface. For that, you must look ahead and around ; and divine also, by 
‘seamanship and “ road-sense,” what the other fellow is trying to do: and that is 
where learning and experience give way to genius, which is the scientific use of 
‘imagination. 


SCULPTURED FRAGMENTS FROM PALENQUE. 
(An account of the first Old Empire Maya remains to reach Burope.) 
[Wire Puares I-IV] 


By 8. K. Lorunor. 


To-pax intensive field studies conducted by American and British institutions are 
rapidly adding to our knowledge of the Maya Indians of Middle America, a people 
in centuries past the poasestors of an exceedingly complex and flourishing civilization, 
‘The excavations now in progress, however, are not the fruit of sudden interest in 
the Maya, but are based on investigations which have been undertaken during the 
last contury and a-half It is the purpose of the present paper to record and to 
rrevaluate somo of the earliest studies in the light of preseut-day knowledge. 

Tho first descriptions to reach Europe of the great stone cities of the Maya 
‘were written during the sixteenth century by the various conquerors and by travellers 
engaged on governmental or coslesiastical journeys. Of tho first, we may cite 
‘scoounts of Maya cities seen in eastern Yucatan by such men as Alonso Davila, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, Juan Diaz, etc. Secondly, we have more detailed and 
elaborate descriptions of Maya cities written by Garcia de Palacio, Diego de Landa, 
and the anonymous chronicler of Alonso Ponce’s arduous journey. Although 
none of these early reports of Maya cities found their way into print for centuries, 
et their existence was known to scholars and historians, as is clearly demonstrated 
by the letter of Muiioz concerning Copan and Palenque, cited in the appended 
bibliography. 

While early accounts of Maya cities have considerable interest for the student 
to-day, the real foundations of serious study of the Maya civilization were not laid 
until the second half of the eighteenth contury. At that time the intellectual leaders 
of Europe were dedicated to much speculation in philosophic vein on the social 
and economic organization of mankind, and in line with such studies there arose 
1 popallr interest in people of other ages and lands, Into this current of inquisitive- 
ness the ancient remains of the Maya were by chance injected, and the problems 
presented by them havo since been under investigation. 

‘The ancient Maya raing to-day kmown as Palenque might well have been the 
first Old Empire city to be visited by Europeans, for Cortés must have passed close 
by during his long over-land journey to Honduras in 1524. However, the aboriginal 
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remains near the once flourishing trading-past, but now somnolent village, of Palenque 
escaped notice until the latter half of the eighteenth century. For information 
on the discovery and first exploration students are indebted to Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
who collected and partly published various manuscript accounts of the site. From 
these it appears that the first European visitors were Antonio de Sols, parish priest 
of Tumbala, and his young nephews, who inspected the rains in 1746. Palenque 
‘might again have been forgotten had not one of the boys related his tale of adventure 
toa cousin, Ramon Ordoiex y Aguiar. Many years then passed, but Ordofiez did 
not forget the strange story he had heard, and finally, in 1773, he sent out the first 
Mayan archwological expedition under the leadership of his brother. 

Eleven years then passed, and in 1784 a copy of the report prepared by the 
Ondoiiezy Aguiar brothers was presented to the colonial authorities in Guatemala City. 
‘There it attracted the attention of the President of the Royal Audience, who ordered 
‘one José Calderon, lientenant of the Alcalde Mayor of Palenque, to make additional 
investigations. On receiving further details, still greater interest was aroused in 
Guatemala, and thereupon the Royal Architect, an Italian named Antonio Bernasconi, 
‘was dispatched with Calderin to the ancient city. Retuming in June of 1785, 
Bemasconi presented series of drawings and plans, and these, together with his 
‘manuscript report, were forwarded to the Marquis of Sonora, the Colonial Minister of 


Several copies of the Bernasconi report exist to-day. There is one in the 
Royal Academy of History in Madrid, another in the Museo Nacional in Mexico 
Gity, and a third preserved in the British Museum. In the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University there is « photographio copy of the British Museum manuscript 
and colonred copies of the drawings, alco = hand-written copy accompanied by 
tracings of the Madrid manuscript, As Bernasconi’s drawings are presumably the 
first ever made at Palenque or any Old Empire Maya city, it seems worth while to 
fist them -— 

(1) Map of the Palenque region. This apparently is lacking in the Madrid 
manuscript. 

(2) Elevation, section, and plan of the Temple of the Inscriptions (“Casa no. 1") 
aand of the Temple of the Sun ("* Casa no. 2”), 

@) Decorative details from the Palace us follows: (a) 3 stucco medallions - 
(6) 4 stucco bas-reliets;(c) an oval relief surmounting an altar: (2)a text 
of 6 glyphs, evidently a crude drawing of our Pl. II, c, beside which is 
‘written ; “ Este adomo o sea armas esté en el patio adornado todos los 
frisos de molduras i algunas cuartos; i tambien en Ta casa no. 1 esta el 
Gavinete adornado, Nota que el adomo no esta arreglado a la medida 
de este pitipie: tiene de largo media vara, i de ancho una tercia j una 
pulgnda. Antonio de Bernasconi.” 
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(4) Elevation, section, and plan of the northern half of the Palace, showing in 
detail the now fallen north-eastern corner, A north-south section 
through the eastern court shows a series of subterranean rooms under 
both sides of the court. The northern chambers are not shown on any 
‘other map and are unknown to modem investigators. 


In Spain, Bernasconi’s report aroused great interest, and the Royal Historian, 
Jan Bautista Muiioz, was requested to write a commentary on it. As a result the 
Crown demanded further particulars from the Guatemalan authorities, As 
Bernasconi had died in the meantime, they dispatched Capt. Antonio del Rio to 
Palenque in the year 1787, Del Rio did a good piece of work, considering his Inck 
of training, for he wrote a careful description of the ruins, mapped the Palace in 
part, he made a series of drawings, excavated several temple floors and discovered 
foundation offerings, and he got together a small collection of stone and stucco 
carvings. This collection (Pls. I-IV) was sent to Spain in the frigate Néra. Sra. de 
tos Dolores, also called La Bastanesa. A copy of Del Rio's manuscript (of which 
several were made) was brought to London from Guatemala after the Independence : 
Henry Berthoud translated and published it in 1822, 

‘An interesting point brought out by Bernasconi and Del Rio is that most doors 
‘and windows at Palenque were blocked up with stones when the city was discovered, 
and that they were opened by Del Rio, This looks like a military measure, and 
& siege may lave terminated the mative occupation of Palenque. While 
doors in Maya cities at times were sealed when structural weakness became 
‘manifest, I am aware of no other city where a general blocking-up of entrances 
ocourred. 

In the carly nineteenth century Palenque was again investigated by royal 
order (1805-8). The explorers were Capt, Dupaix, an Austrian officer, who was 
accompanied by a draughtsman named Luciano Castaieda. Their report waa 
published in part by Humboldt and Kingsborough, and finally was completely 
published in 1831 and 18)44 ‘The original Custaieds drawings, now in the British 
‘Museum, must be based in part on those of Del Rio, for they show in situ soulptural 
details removed by Del Rio a quarter of a century before Castafieda reached Palenque. 
For instance, the stucco head illustrated in or PL. IV, a, marked by a curious strap 
‘across the cheek, is depicted in its original position by Castaieda, Unfortunately 
neither Del Rio nor Castafieda did justice to their subjects, so that it is through the 
illustrations of later investigators—Stephens and Catherwood, Waldeck, Charnay, 
Mandslay, Holmes, Seler, Blom, eto,—that the artistic importance of the remains 
‘at Palenque has become widely known. 


1 The common edition is that of 1834. I have a fragmentary edition, differing from that 
of 1834 only in that it is dated 1881. Numerous dolays occurred in putting thie work through 
the press, and possibly a fow advance copies were run off in 1831, 
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The sculptures presented in the accompanying illustrations were, as we have 
said, taken from Palenque in 1787 and sent to Spain, where they were placed in the 
Gabinete de Historia Natural, later to be transferred to the Museo Anqueolisico 
Nacional. In 1880 they were brought to light by De Rosny, who, in a limited 
edition of 100 copies, published 5 of the 14 specimens here illustrated. ‘These 
specimens may be classified as $ stone tablets, a atuoco head, and 10 fragments of 
stucco relief-sculpture. Of the latter, 6 are glyph-blocks from inscriptions. 

The largest stone tablet (PL I, a) has been called the “Madrid stela.” It 
displays a man seated on a low throne with one leg drawn up under his body. Details 
of his dress are none too clear, but the chief garment evidently is a skirt or apron 
hheld in place by» belt. His torso is bare, but he is adorned with a neokince, heavy 
Wristlets, and ear-rings—presumably of jade, ‘The hair is elaborately dressed and 
is held in place by a ouriously knotted filet, On the chin is a small searified or 
tattooed device. To the right of this figure appears a flower motive identified as a 
water-plant, which more commonly is shown with fish nibbling at the flowers and 
accompanied by some attribute of death. Maudslay! has illustrated a group of 
water plant motives, while additional information and further examples have recently 
been published by the present writer? The loft side of the “ Madrid stela,”” shown 
in PI. 11, 6, contains a band of glyphs. Most unfortunately the block has been out 
down, in order to reduee its bulk, in such a manner that the insoription has been 
‘mutilated and its nature remains in doubt, A Hotun glyph, a winal, and a 
head of the North Star god may be seen, however, which suggest an astronomical 
caloulation, 

Originally this sculpture seems to have been the right-hand pier of « small 
altar in House E of the Palace, Set:in the wall above it was the oval plaque shown 
in PLT, . Stephens described the remains of auch an altar and published diagram 
matic drawing of it. Del Rio (p. 13) writes: “Below the elliptical stone above 
Alescribed, there is a plain rectangular block, more than 2 yards long by 1 yard and 
4 inches broad and 7 inches thick, placed upon four feet to form a table with a 
bas-relief in the attitude of supporting it. Fig. 16 representa one of these feet, and 
No. 6is the original which I dispatch, in order that the bas-relief may be more easily 
understood. . . .” While the “Fig. 16” of Del Rio was not published, one of his 
unnumbered and variously ordered illustrations shows the oval plaque still in 
House E and beneath it the altar. From this crude drawing the “ Madrid stela " 
can be identified as the right leg of the altar, 

Palenque artis dificult to arrange in a chronological sequence, because thore are 
{ow dates which ean be associated directly with sculptural and architectural remains, 
With considerable confidence, however, we may divide Palenque sculpture into two 
‘unin periods ; the first exhibita stone carving in low relief, the second is distinguished 

"Vol. fv, PL XH, 
* In Indian Notes, vol. iii, No. a, 
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by the use of stucco in somewhat higher relief. ‘The periods represented by the use 
of these two materials doubtless overlap. 

‘The famous carved tablets from the Temples of the Cross, the Foliated Cross, 
the Sun, and the Inscriptions are the oulmination of stone carving at Palenque, 
On them occur numerous dates of astronomical importance extending into the past 
as far as 3379 m0 Also they all contain a nymber of dates falling between 
9.10.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0 (873-425 .n,), which students accept as approximately 
contemporancous, because the later dates fall on such even numbers as 10.0.0.0.0 
(A.D. 570) or 20,0.0.0.0 (an, 4512). At first glance it would seem that the dates of 
the buildings housing these tablets could thus be roughly determined, but the archi- 
tectural style of the various buildings indicates that they were erected long after the 
carving of the tablets, as we know from other Maya cities where obviously 
contemporaneous dates are found carved on the lintela. Henes we are forved to 
believe that most, if not all, of the carved tablets at Palenque had been moved to 
their present positions from earlier edifices. 

Mandslay’s House E, in which the “ Madrid stela” stood, probably is the oldest 
edifice on the upperlavel of the Palace. Blom (p. 171) significantly notes the presence 
of heavy walls, narrow doors, and the absence of the roof-comb found on the other 
‘upper level buildings, We may add that the central position on the foundation 
mound and the stairway connecting directly with the lower range of rooms also 
‘point to an early date. Are we then justified in believing that the altar of which the 
* Madrid stela ” formed part and the carved plaque set in the wall above are contem- 
poraneous with the house in which they stood ? The simplicity of the hair-dressings 
and the stiffness of the pose of both the House E carvings seem to indicate an earlier 
date than that of the larger and more elaborate tablets from various Palenque 
temples, dated between 9,10.0.0.0 and 9.13.0.0.0, but House E, we may say with con- 
fidence, could not have been erected as early as this, and so we conclude that the 
stone carvings in it had been brought there from an older building, possibly from a 
walled-up room in the base of the Palace, We may add that on the interior walls 
of House E are elaborate stucco reliefs, obviously of later date than the stone plaques, 
fand these stucco reliefs apparently are integral with the architect’s plan for the 
building. 

‘Two other slabs sent to Spain by Del Rio are illustrated in Pl. IT, a and c. 
Ofc he writes (p. 16) that it was disoovered on the left side of the first step descending, 
to the lower range of rooms at the south end of the Palace. Both carvings, however, 
mst have come from this passage, for Bernasconi states that there were “ unas 
Bovedas subterraneas que paresce sirvieron de calabozos por no tener Iuces, en cuya 
escalerin é In entrada bavia dos piedras grabadas, delas cuales es la que arriba 
ito dibujada en el Plano n° 3°,” Each picoo exhibits 6 glyphs carved in low 


* According to the Mforley-Spindien correlation, 
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relief. The text is of an astronomical nature, recalling passayes found in the Temple 
of the Inscriptions, These longer and more famous texts, although sorutinized by 
all the foremost students of Maya giyphs, have only been analysed in part, because 
the mathematical data have been eliminated or are presented in a condensed 
form, 

In PL. Il, ¢, the two opening glyphs declare the date “7 Cimi, 4 Xul."" ‘The 
third glyph (A2) is an inverted Ahau combined with a moon sign, Next is 
recorded “ end of a Hotun,” with the numeral’ attached to the right side of the glyph. 
‘Numbers in this position usually denote addition, but possibly we have a “ Hotan 6," 
Glyph AS clearly expresses “Katun 2” (4.n. 216), while the final glyph contains 
clements representing Ahsu, Venus, and the moon. During Baktan 9 the nearest 
positions to Katun 2 oceupied by 7 Cimi, 4 Xul, are 9.3.3.9.6 and 9.0.10.14.6. Clearly 
‘the relationships between the various time elements in the inscription have been 
suppressed, or the inscription does not refer to Baktun 9. 

The second Madrid text (PI. IT, a) opens with a glyph containing a Kin sign, 
Ben-Tk sign, and a solstice element. This combination is believed by Spinden to 








mio. teva TEKY Pow PacesuCE (arreR pet m10,) 


denote s solstical round. Glyphs Bl and A2 record the endings of unknown periods, 
'B2 reads “endl of Katun 2,” the same date recorded in the first text (4.0. 216), 
AS contains a head of god C, the monkey-faced North Star god. Again we find 
astronomical data with the time elements suppressed. 

‘Both the texts considered are carved in a peculiarly low and fiat relief character 
istic of Maya writing during the first half of Baktun 9. In glyph A2 of PL II, ¢, 
there isan unusual kind of Ahsu, marked by indentations on either side of the face, 
‘This feature Morley hus demonstrated to be characteristic of the first half of Baktan 9.7 
On two grounds then we may assume that the tableta were carved during that ora, 
But the stairway on which they stood, leading from the lower to the upper rooms of 
the Palace, cannot well have been built before the upper rooms were erscted, and 


| This subject haa been discumed by Morley, Inserisions at Copan, p. 312. 
Op. et. p. 380, and fg. 56. 
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students are in general agreement that the upper rooms date from the end of Baktun 9, 
If this reasoning is sound, it follows that the tablets had been moved from their 
original position. Therefore they may have been associated with two other 6-glyph 
tablets from Palenque, similar in size and style, allied in subject matter, but of 
unknown provenance. These have been published by Del Rio and Castaiieda, 
‘One of the originals is in the Museo Nacional at Mexico City, but the present 
location of the other is unknown. 

Del Rio's drawing of the inscription we reproduce in Fig. 1 ;it has 6 glyphs 
arranged in 2 horizontal rows. Although stylistic comparison with the Madrid 
tablets is not possible, owing to the inadequate drawing, yet we judge that they 
belong together, because of the similar subject matter and the associated date. 
‘The text opens with the date“ 5Lamat, 1 Mol.” The month sign is scarcely decipher- 
able except for the encircling dots, 20 in Fig. 2, a, we show a properly insoribed 
‘example of the two glyphs from the Temple of the Inscriptions, where this date is 
repeated no leas than five times. Glyphs A? and B2 of Pl. II, a, also occur in the 
Temple of the Inscriptions, as shown in Fig. 2,4 and ¢. The first is a combination 
of the Ben-Ik sign, an clement suggesting Mo] tumed sideways and winged suffix. 





‘The second glyph is marked by a hatched edge, perhaps representing night, which 
encloses a variable central element. (1 records the distance numbers 2 and 8 
attached to a Uinal sign. The final glyph reads “ Katun 3” (4.0, 295), which falls 
on 2 Ahau, 18 Muan, The distance numbers, abbreviated in the Maya count, may 
read: 8.2, 28, 82.0, or 28.0. None of these possible combinations will connect 
}Tamat, 1 Mol, with Katun 3 during Baktun 9, 

‘The Castaiieda inscription we reproduce in Fig. 3. Evidently this drawing 
‘was not copied from Det Rio, but was made from the original, because the scale is 
given. The text reads “Tun 1” (Al left), “12 Ahau, 8 Ceh” (Al right, Bl left), 
“end of a period" (BI right), “ Katun 11” (A3). Over the Ahan sign is a snake 
clement supposed to denote the u kablay katunob. The day and month recorded 
‘occur in 9.11.0.0.0 (4.0. 388). Glyph B2 contains a moon sign, but the last two 
glyphs are too badly drawn to attempt decipherment. While the date recorded in 
this text is much later than the others considered, nevertheless we group it with 





> Saville (1928, fig. 1) has just published an excellent drawing made from = photograph 
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them because the size and arrangement of the inscription is similar, the text seemingly 
deals with parallel astronomical data, while the Ahau sign has the peculiar indented 
edges seen in glyph A2 of PL IL, c, and is, therefore, stylistically similar, 

In addition to the stone carvings, Del Rio sent to Madrid 11 fragments of 
stucco. Of these, Seite ee eee BT ‘They read as follows -— 





¢, (8) and 12 Tuns ; 
‘fy 12 Katuns and 16 Tuns. 


At fizst glance it seems that we have in these glyphs a fragmentary initial and 
secondary series, but the variation in the size of the glyph-blocks, more pronounced 





ia, 3.—ataYA TET FEO FALEWQUE (APTER CASTASEDA.) 


than is indicated by the photographs, makes this impossible. An examination of 
Maudelay's photographs of Palenque reveals fragmentary stucco inscriptions at 
Palenque located as follows — 
1) Palace, House A, east side, pier a ; 
(2) Palace, House C, west side ; 
(8) Palace, House D, pier 9 ; 
(4) Temple of the Inscriptions, north side, pier a. 


Into none of these texts can the Madrid glyphs be fitted with certainty. The House C 
inscription may be ruled out of consideration because the writing is much smaller 
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than the Madrid fragments. They do not-come from House D, because the inscription 
‘there is not an initial series, as is indicated by the text atill in situ. ‘The House A text 
evidently is an initial sories, for it reads" !.1. Katun 1. ?.?...Toon Kins. ?, 2, 7 
Camu.” ‘The text on the pier of the Temple of the Inscriptions is one of the few 
instances illustrated by Maudslay with a drawing unaccompanied by a photograph. 
A-double column introducing glyph is indicated in the drawing. Doubt as to the 
correctness of this is raised by the sixth glyph, still partly preserved, which clearly 
is a month sign—Chen, Yax, Zac, or Csh—where we ought to find a day sign in this 
position were the introducing glyph of double width. In both House A and D of 
the Palace there are fallen piers which may have carried stucco inscriptions. 
Definitely to locate the Madrid glyphs, however, it will, apparently, be necessary 
to carry casts of the backs to Palenque, where they may be fitted into their original 
positions. If this is ever done, the “Tun 9” glyph shown in Fig, 4 should 








MiG, 4 TUN OLYEH PROM FALENGUE. (arrER stasty,) 


not be overlooked. This was removed from Palenque by Galindo and is now in 
Paris, 

Four other fragments of stucco relief, sent to Madrid by Del Rio, “to denote 
the quality of the lime,” we illustrate in Pl. IV. Of these, o and e are corner-picces 
from the upper moulding on the sanctuary of the Temple of the Sun, as may be seen 
from an inspection of Maudslay’s plans The identification is made certain by the 
statement of Del Rio that “some whimsical designs serving as omaments to the 
‘comers of the house, I brought away.” Ench of them represents a head-variant of 
the Tun sign. A stucco head with a strap across the cheek (PL TV, a) comes from 
Pier f of House D in the Palace, of which the present condition ean be seen from 
Maudslay’s drawing and photograph? ‘The figure to which the Madrid head belongs 
is that of @ man seated on a head of the Long-Nosed god while a second standing 


1Vol. iv, Ph 33. 2 Vol. iv, Pl. 83. * Vol. iv, Pla. 98 and 37. 
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Personage grasps his hair, apparently in the act of scalping him with an 
perhaps more prosaically, cutting his hair. The foot and leg in Pl. IV, 
from House D of the Palace, While there are several missing feet, this fragment 
seems to have come from pier 6, for the sandal still in place ix almost identical, 
Finally, in Pl, IV, 6, we illustrate « stucco head sculptured in the round ; it is 
painted red. In type it resembles other heads from Palenque, but it is executed 
with unusual vigour and realism, 

Such are the surviving Del Rio specimens. In addition, he sent other objects 
toKurope, including two caches of pottery, paint, spear-heads, and various ornaments, 
‘These, apparently, were foundation offerings placed under the floors of the ‘Temples 
of the Cross and the Foliated Cross. Their present location is unknown, but it i 
possible that they have been preserved somewhere in Spain, 
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I—Inreopuerioy. 
‘Tax Central Division of Papua extends in a south-easterly direction along the coast 
of the Gulf of Papua from Cape Possession to Mucfarlane Harbour. It is soparated 
from the Gulf Division by @ line drawn due north from Cape Possession to. the 
former German houndary ; from the Eastern Division by w line drawn from Mount 
Brown to Macfarlane Harbour; and from the Territory of Now Guinea and the 
Mambare, Kumusi, and North-east Divisions by the main mountain-range. ‘The 
Central Division includes the upper busins of the Lakelamu and Biaru rivers, and 
the basins of the Angabunga (St. Joseph), Vanapa, Laloki (Brown and Goldie), and 
Wanigela (Kemp Welch) rivers. Melanesian villages are found along the lower 
courses of the Angabunga, Vanaps, Laloki, and Wanigela, and on the const from 
near Cape Possession to Macfarlane Harbour. ‘The villages west of Cape Possession 
and inland are Papuan, 
‘The first specimen of the language of this part of New Guinea was obtained by 
J Macgillivray in 1846 at Redsoar Bay (CR 284}', Further specimens of the samo 
Janguage (Doura or Motu) were obtained by Wyatt Gill [CR 284] and A. W, Murray 
[GR 284] in 1876. School books in the languages at Port Moresby (CR 284) and 
Hood Bay [9}* were issued in 1977 and 1873. 0. Stone, in 1880, published a com- 
Parative vocabulary which, along with the Melanesian languages of Motu, Kirapuno 
(Keapars), Maiva and Laval (Roto), showed the first. specimens of tho Papuan 
dialects of Koitapu (Koita), and Herma (Elema) (CR 284], In the same year some 
short lists wore printed by D'Albertis (1, 2]. The MSS. of several vocabularies 
sollected by J: Chalmers on some of his journeys show that they were very carelessly 





1 References in this form are to the pages of the Cambridge Report. See Bibliography [50}. 
* References in this form are to the Bibliography at the nd of thin paper, 
VOL. ux. ’ 
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printed in 1880 [OR 286], Since 1886, the London Missionary Society hus published 
rete in the Melanesian languages of Mota, Hula, and Keapara, und the Sacred 
Hort Mission has printed in Roro, but no Papuan language of the Central Division 
is represented by 1 single school-book or translation. Since 1859, many of the 
‘Annual Reports on New Guinea dod Papua have contained voeablaries collected 
jn the Centeal Division by oficers of the Government [11, 12, 18, 48, 44, 48, 45, 
47, 48]; those are noted in the List of Languages. 

‘The linguistic position of the languages has been discussed by W. Schmidt (55), 
G, Frioderici (25, 24], 0, Dempwolf (15), and myself [51], 


LL—Lasr oF Lasovaces. 


‘The following List of Languages of the Ountral Division of Papua is arranged. 
as far os pomible in geographical order from north-west to south-east. No Tanguags 
is admitted unless actual specimens have been examined. ‘The numbers in brackets 
relor to the Bibliography. “Gr.” indicates the existence of a Grammatical Notice. 


1. Melanesian Languages. 

Melanesian languages are spoken long the whole sea-boarl of this division, 
and only onc entirely Papuan village (Kidokido in the Mota district) is found om 
‘the coast. 

Mokeo —Villages on the middle Angabunga (St. Joseph) river : Inawabuirkipo, 
Inawaiya, ‘Eboa, Jesu-baibua, Tnawa, Orizo-petana, Aipians, Veils, 
‘Amoarno-piofs, Rarsi, Bebro, Inawabuickuinnga, ete. Gr. [50, 01.) 

Rapeka.—Vikiuma and hill villsges east of Mekeo. [63-] 

Kuni—Villages on the Upper Angabungs (Arabule) and Aros (Dilafs) rivers, 
between Mafulu valley and Pokau, Tdoido, Dilava, Keaksmuna, eto. 
[22, 62, 68.] 

Roro.—Villages on Yule Island and round Hall Sound and lower Angabunga 
River, iso slong coast from Cape Possession to Cape Kapripata. Gr. (61) 

Waima,—Western end of Roro district in villages of Waima (Maiva = Mots 
name) and Kevori. 

‘Pokau (Lala, or Nara) —Hill distriot near coast east of Hall Sound : Vanuamai, 
Oroi, Aluala, Diumana, Dubu, Lalimie, Kaisu (Bokama), Abo, and Epa. 
Gr. [50.) 

Kabadi—Delta of Vanapa river, between Aroa river and Galley Reach, Gr. 
[60, 66.) 

Doura.—In a single village at the head of Galloy Reach (62, 

Motu.—Villages on coast from Galley Reach to Round Head: Delona (Hall 
Sound), Manumanu, Lealea, Boera, Tatana, Hanuabada (Port Moresby), 
‘Vabukori, Pari, Tapuseleia, Gaile, and Kapakaps. Gr. (OR 285.] 
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Sinaungolo (Sinangolo).—Rigo, Saroa and other villages inland from Kapakapa 
Gr. [95,58] 

Toro Villages of Komala, Gemaiboru, Tagama, Kaketo, Palavoini, and 
Gaboni, between Sinaungolo and the coast. [58.) 

Hola (Bula's),—Bula'a, Kalo, Babaks and villages on Hood Peninsula between 
Beagle and Hood Bays. Gr. é 

Keapara (Kerepuna).—Villages of Keapara and Alakune on east shore of Hood 
Lagoon. Gr. 

Rubi-—Villages of Kererupu, west of the middle Wanigela (Kemp Welch) 


river. 

Galoma (Aroms)—Villages from Paramsna Point to Kererupu. Gr. 
Keakalo (Keakoro)—Maopa villago in Keakoro Bay. 

Melanesian languages are disoussed in CR 413-503. 


2. Papuan Languages. 
Kuxvxvxu Gnovr. 

Several languages or tribes in the extreme north-west corner of the Central 
Division are called Kukukaku. They are said to extend eastward from the Arabi 
river towards the Tauri, Olipai and Vailala rivers and to the north of them. (40-] 

‘Ashavi.—Arabi village, five miles above the junction of the Arabi and Little 

‘Arabi (Tiveri) tributaries of the Lakekamu, 20 miles from Nepa [13, 45], 
‘This is the same as a vocabulary called “ Kukukuku from Lakekamu.” 
[45.) 

Madinava.—A village on the Upper Tiveri in the Nepa district [47]. A 

lightly different list from the Upper Tiveri river is added in brackets. 

Williams River—The language across the Arabi and Williams river. This 

differs from Ashavi and Madinava. [12.] 

‘Two other languages called Kukukuku are recorded in the Gulf Division trom 

the Bailala (Vailala) river. [44, 45.] 


Kovro Grovr. 


‘These languages are spoken in the upper valleys of the Kunimaipa (apper 
Lalokamn), Akaifoa and Inawarunga (upper Biaru) rivers around Mount Yule. 
The following vocabularies are recorded 
Kunimaipa—Mizhani and Gaizhiri tribes in Kunimaipa valley. [46.) 
Sini—On Kau branch of Waria river, north-west of Mount Strong in Mandated 
‘Territory. [46.) 
Biaru and Loloipa.—Main ranges west of Mount Albert Edward. [46.] 
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Goieiu (Kuefs)—West of Mount Albert Edward in Kunimaipa, Jevivatais and 
Gaizheri valleys. [46.] 

Kuepa.—Village of Ketidanisuk, 3 miles north of Mount Yule, and villages 
east of Yule to Loloipa, and south to the Angabunga (St, Joseph) 
river. (12) 

Kovio (1).—Round about Mount Yule, especially in Inava valley. 

Kovio (2)—Kwoifa, Kerepi, Karuama and Lopiko, near Mount Yule, (47.] 

Oro Lopiko—Kamaweka in valley of Inava, upper Biaru river: (21. 


Avoa Growr, 


‘These languages are spoken in the upper valleys of the Angabunga tributaries 
from the former German boundary to the west dome of Mount Albert Edward. 
A grammar has been published of the Tauata dialect. [21.] 
Afo.—From Mount Davidson to the head waters of the Angabunga. 
Tauata.—Villages about 8° 90° 8. lat. and 147° W. long. in the Auga valley 
Gr. [21] 
Ambo (Afoa, Apekoma)—Goda village, Mount Pitsoko, [13.] 
Deba.—North of Mount Pitsoko to former German boundary (Ambo, Uale, 
Tkotoro, Tai, Aibats (Aivara) clans). [5.] 
Goilata—Several vocabularies are found under this name. Thave distinguished 
them as — 


Goilata (1).—Noroawn village neat Mount Chamberlain, [47.] 

Goilala (2).—Veili village at head of Angabunga river, south-west of Mount 
Albert Edward ; called also Kaiwarra, partly in the Mamiba division. 

Goilala (3).—North-west of Mount Albert Edward district in tho Mamba 
division. [45.] 


Marty (Manwuue) Gnovr. 


Languages or dialects of this group are found from th Aduala tributary: of 
the Alabule (upper Angabunga) and the upper Vanapa rivers eastward to the 
Chirima (Sirima) tributary of the Mamba River, A Fuyuge grammar bas been 
published. (67.] 
Fuynge.—Sivu and villages around the Sacred Heart Mission Station at Mafulu, 
115, 20, 46, 67.) 
Onunge.—Upper Vetapu river. [12.] 
Agita.—Villages of Gagara and Simola north of Mount Soratehiley in the Mamba 
division, [43.] Another vocabulary (Gagura) shows considerable differ= 
ences. [4] 
Sikube,—Upper Vetapu river, north of Mount Lilley. 
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Gomali—Vetapu river. [12.) 

‘Tauada.—Ajibara (Asiba) river, Mambare division. 

Kabana.—Chalmers! vocabulary, uncertain. 

Vovoi—Chirima river, Mambare division, [12] 

Kambisa.—Chirima (Sirims) valley [4]. Another vocabulary callod Kambest 
at Kambesi, Kandalana, Toweda (Taunda ¢) A, Sirima, and Akati tribes 
at Monga and other villages in the Chirima and Asiba valleys, Mambare 
division. [47.] 

Korona,—Head of Galley Reach. 





Korars Grovr. 

Languages more or less related to one another are found on both sides of the 
main (Owen Stanley) range from Mount Seratchley to Mount Nishet, and then west 
of the very mountainous country to the uppér tributaries of the Wanigela (Kemp 
Welch) river. 


Neneba Sub-group. 


Nencba.—North-cast of Mount Seratshley, west of the Ajibara (Asiba) river 
in Mamba division. 


Kotoi Sub-group. 
Kotoi.—Toribo (Tobiri) and Poini (Pione) villages on Dala tributary of the 
upper Vanapa river. [47.] 
Gosisi—Gosisi tributary of Dala river. 
‘Suken.—Villages on Mount Cameron. 
Uabari.—Bebeni village on Farisa creek between Kotoi and Hagari. [7.] 
Worconga Sub-group. 
‘Wowonga.—Language of Weloia near Kokoda in Kumnsi division. (43, 63.) 
Biagi and Hugu.—Language of Gavana. [43, 63.) 
Inurava,—Village in Main range on the Kokoda side of the Gap. [43, 68.] 
Karukaru.—Villagea of Beda and Galina on west of Mount Soratehley and 
south of Asiba river in Kumusi division. [12.] 
Tworo.—On lower slopes of the Main range near the Gap. 


Kagi Sub-group. 
Kagi (Agi).—Kagi, Serigina, and Dubi people, Mount Bellamy, [13.] Another 
vocabulary [4] in brackets. 
‘Hagari—Hagari and Boura, in hills about upper Naoro (Brown) river, north- 
east of Port Moresby. 
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‘Wamai.—Wamai, Manari, and Efogi people about upper Naoro river. [7.] 
Ttu.—On the Naoro river. Allied to Kaha, [7.] 

‘Meroka (Moroka).—East of Uberi, 

Uberi—Mount Astrolabe [3], ‘The Kupele of Chalmers (CR 380]. 
Ebe—Astrolabe mountains, north of Uberi. 


Koita Sub-group. 
Koita.—Kidokido village, Redsear Head and Motu villages. Gr. [OI] 
Koiari—Villages in Astrolabe mountains. Gr. [GR] 

Sogeri—Upper Laloki river. (7.] 

Tarumi—Slopes of Astrolabe rango behind Sogeri. Uniori Asubsigi, Korobi, 
Barere, Senaveri and Umudori people. [7.1 

Eilkiri—Betweon Goldie and Laloki rivers. 

MBajari and Favele.—Villages in Astrolabe range, 


Moraua Gnovr. 
‘Two somewhat different dialects have been recorded, but both are now extinct. 
Gr. [CR] 
Mulaha,—Coast at Kaile, 
Inibu—Const; at Kail, 


Kwane Guovr. 
‘These languages are unlike the Koiari and Kokila, west and east, A grammar 
hhas been compiled by Dr. Strong from the notes of Rev. H. P. Schlenker. (55.] 
Gari, Villages of Gumoridobo and Gea on Wujeva (Hunter) river about 
10 miles above its junction with the Wanigela, [62,] 
Lakumi.—Villages of Lakumi, Iarumi, Managoro (Manukolu), Vasila, Girab, 
Usea, Gosoro and Gea, Mount Bride. [7.] 
Kwale—Villages of Mount Douglas, about 25 miles inland from Kapakapa. 
[55, 62, 63, 
Manukolu.—Between the Wanigela and the coast, 








Koxta Grovr, 
Kokila (1),—At head waters of the Wanigela river. (02, 63.] 
Kokila (2).—North of the Uma (Margaret) branch of the Wanigela, 
rai in.—Kanikaba village on Imila river, north-east of Vilirapy, Kuru on 
alope of Mount Brown in the Eastern Division, and Borioni, Onuai, Siolo, 
Duobsi, and Kamouna on slopes of Mount Brown in the North-eastern 
Division, [47.] 
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Gebi.—Kuru villages on slopes of Mount Brown (Eastern Division) and 
westward to Central Division, along Owen Stanley Range to Korigio 
people. [48.] 

Spnasmsa Guovr. 

Seramina—Demori and Seramina district on the Wanigels river. (62, 63.) 

Barai—Bagoro village between Mount Potter and Mount Baron, on. mountain 
called Sebe-hore. [12.] 

‘Nigubaiba.—Villages of Nigubaibs, Iawarere, Deduri, Seramina, Tari and Pitout 
fon the upper Aleme (Musgrave) and Adai (or Iaba) branches of the Wani- 
gela, (13.] 

Mogoni.—Bala village Mount Nesbit, near head-waters of Moni (upper Muss) 
river, in North-eastern Division. [30.] 

Papuan languages are disoussed in CR 291-412. 


IEL.—Nore ow Onrnocnaray. 


The spelling used in this notice is mainly that of the Annual Reports on British 
‘New Guinea or Papua, and follows the Rules for the Spelling of Geographical Names 
‘for British Official Use published by the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘The vowels are sounded generally as in Italian, the consonants as in English, 
In Kwale o poculiar sound is written “xj,” and another “vw.” T have written 
"9" for the sound of “aw” in “law,” for which Dr. Strong writes “oa” and 
the Government: Officers sometimes “or.” ‘The glottal stop is written ‘'.” 

‘There are some confusions of sounds especially between k, g und y (the Mela- 
nesian g). Where the lust has been noted usually as “‘gh"" Lhave writtenit “y.” In 
Keapars k —hard g, and g is written for y. In Koiari, y changes with r, k, b, v, 
and even with wh. 

In Mekeo and Kuni, ch representa & (ta), and one Kabadi vocabulary has “ch.!” 
‘The sound of t before i in Motu is wrongly stated by Lawes to be “ts.” In Fuyngo 
the French missionaries write j for y. 


TV.—Nores ox Grasntan, 
Nouns. 


‘The Melanesian languages show two classes of nouns marked by different 
methods of indicating possession. Names of parts of the body, relations, and some 
ocal nouns (j,e. names of positions) are used with suffixed pronouns, but other 
nouns require the use of a possessive word to which the pronoun is suffixed. 
(Qf. Pronouns.) The two classes of nouns are not distinguished in the Papuan 
‘languages. 
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The plural number is generally indicated by un adjective of number following 
the noun. In Motu the plural of persons may be shown by reduplicating the first 
syllable (mero, boy; memero, boys), or by changing the accent (hahine, woman ; 
Adbine, women), In Kabadi singular nouns suifix -na, plural nouns suffix ~da. 
These are identical with the suffixed pronouns of the third person singular and. 
plural, but are used independently: kuw-na, a man; kmeda, men. Also in Motu, 
fauna, man; fawdia, men; and Keapara wna, man; av-ra men. In other 
Janguages this plural is only found in genitive constructions, 

Mekeo: pangua au-nga (or av), village man; pangua avi, village men. 

Kuni: ou Law-na, tree leat ; ait law-tei, tree leaves. 

Roro: aira hav-na, village man ; aiara haw-kia, village mon, 

Sinaungolo: ngau law-na, tree leaf ; nga law-ri, tree leaves, 

Galoma : vanva gaw-na, village man; vanua gawria, village men. 

Jn the Papuan languages, Fuyuge denotes the plural of personal nouns by 
changing a final ¢ to ¢; sole, young man; soli, young men. A change to a may 
denote the dual. In Tauata names of persons (rarely of things) suffix -une for the 
plural; iva, woman ; iva-une, women, In Koita the singular has the suffix -raki, 
tthe plural -baki: ura idi-wa-rali, forest treo; ura idi-abaki, forest trees. In the 
first example -wa is possessive. 

‘The genitive in the Melanesian languages is expressed by the suffixed possessive 
‘pronoun, or by a separate possessive word (e or go) with suffix, according to whether 
‘the noun belongs to the first ar second class. Examples have already been given 
of the first class: man, leaf. ‘The following examples show a noun of the second 
class -— 

Roro : han ena aveari 

‘Mekeo : papiau ienga io ; 

Pokau : kau ena io 

Motu: tau ena io; 

Sinaungolo : tau gena gio ; 

Hula and Keapara : au gona kelooa ; 

Galoma : gate gena olaca ; 
all meaning “ man’s spear (man possession-his spear), 

If the property is to be eaton, or ge is changed to a or ga. 

Tn the Papuan Fuyuge the genitive is shown by the suffixed personal pronoun 
“4, ite; ovol’u ma, pig's hair (pigcits hair). In Kwale -go is suffixed : nini isa-go, 
wing of bird (bird wing-of), In Koita vw (wa) or kn is suffixed : ollo kukue-va, tooth 
of pig (pig tooth-of) ; di taha-ka, leaf of tree (treo loat-of). Also in Koiari: id 
wate-ka, bark of tree (troe bark-of), 

Pronouns. 

‘Theso are shown in the following tables. 
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Melanesian Pronowns—continued. 





Ast Person, 2nd Person. Sed Person. 











Madinaya es. on) Si 
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BASH) EEE 


reel ELI tI 





























ao) { = 
Faye ‘a; nave, nai; naa) 1 (be), oe, unis la 
Aydin hla iu, mec mula 
444, dand;- dana ‘ti tual tla 
a oe 
Ba ka 
ed aru 
on ‘mukarere (im), mikie 
‘tenover (L) 
man hangita 
Nenebs vo] Sing a — 
Kotot | Sing. tal itm 
| Phar. nore oore-ima 
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Papuan Pronouns—vontinued. 


Liay 
Pt 
r fl Ha! laitiabedllitlada 





‘nd Person. 


fod As aatacdds 








A sas 


if URE 


dL AEP PELL 





iletu 
Huu 








FLEE 
Hegeit 
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wal See. o 
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Papuan Pronouns—continued. 








7 
Int Person. Sot Pecoc., || and Eee, 
Bantu ing. a a i= 
‘Nigubaiba Sing. na a are 
2 Pler, uavao a fa 
Mogoni <a) Sing. ana a = 





‘The Melanesian pronouns appear in three forms, The first is the complete 
pronoun, the second follows a verb or preposition, the third is suifixed to nouns or 
the possessive particles to denote possession. An example from Motu will illustrate 
the use: Ia ¢ koau, ho (ia) said; oi ia 9 heni-a, thou (oi), him (ia), gave him (a) ; 
Yau tama-gu e-na numa, my father’s house ; lav, I; -gu, my’; -na, his. The possessive 
noun used with the suffix for ordinary things is e, exoopt in Hula and Keapara, ge, 
and Sinaungolo, nge. When the possession is for food these become a, ha, oF ng. 
(Gf. CR 437.) 

‘The Papuan languages prefix the personal pronoun to indicate possession 
sometimes in a slightly changed form; ey. Koiari: di-ada, my hand; Koita: 
di-yage, my house; Kwale: ege-ubuma, my eye. In Kwale sometimes the thing 
possessed takes the suilix ga: ege dabu-ga, I cloth-of, my cloth. In Tauata the 
possessive pronoun is formed by the sufix -ne (except in Ist and 2nd sing.) and 
precedes the noun: neve kiate, my house, In Fuyuge possessive pronouns are 
formed by profixing the personal to the noun ula, thing, or to u alone: naw 
‘me, or wa-ula me, my son. In the table of pronouns the Tauata and Fuyuge 
posseasives follow the personal. In Kovio the suffix added to the personal pronoun 
appears to be-mai: nemai tupumagi, my house. 


Verbs. 


‘The Melanesian verb is conjugated by variable particles preceding, and changing 
for person and number. ‘The initial consonant or syllable may change for tense, 
and tense may be shown by an adverbial suffix. Sometimes both changed 
particle and suffix are in use. A table of Melanesian verbal particles will be found 
at OR 455. 

In the Papuan langusges of the Central Division the verbal construction varies. 
Tn Tausta tense is indicated by the verb-ending. In the present and past tenses 
the first and second personal endings are the same (Qf. (21], Verbs.) In Fuyuge 
the verb does not show person or number, but there are tenses and modes shown 
by changes in the final syllable, Some are yery irregular. (Of. [68], p. 318.) 
In Koita and Koiari tense is shown hy suffixes: present -ma, -sa, indefinite -nu, 
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past -ne, ge, conditional -re, imperative -0, In Kwale also tease is shown by the 
‘verbal endings. The present suffix is ~ohe, past -cha, far past -ilo, future ~'uma, 
imperative o'. The subject of the verb is shown by the particle a following the 
pronoun. In transitive verbs the object precedes, and in some examples the indirect 
pronominal object is shown by a prefix: e.g. ga a epe encohe, you to-me give 
‘ge 0 ga gane “ohe, 1 to-you give; ami a emeye life “ohe, he to-us gives; age a 3je 
sjineha, I to-them gave; eye a hane ‘wma, I to-bim will give; ani a ani ni ’ahe, 
he says to hima. 

"AIL the Papuan verbs of the Central Division require further study, 
(Cf. OR 347-861.) 

Numerals. 

‘A table of numernis follows on pp. 79-82. The Melanesian forms have been 

discussed in CR 468-478, and the Papuan in the same work (pp. 360, 361). 


V.—VocaBULARIEs. 

‘The Melanesian vocabularies of the Central Division differ considerably from 
one another, but even the short specimens here given (pp. 83-04) contain: words 
common in the Island Melanesion languages, and in Indonesian, ‘The words for 
fuunana, dog, and fish appear to be local. Those for fire, pig, and tooth are of 
uncertain connection. Cotnparisons should be made with C-R. 452-008 and [15, 56, 
2, 24). 

‘The Papuan languages appear to fall into at loast cight entirely distinct 


divisions. 


cr) 
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amend “ot | tnyyuan-wywuy og 


= "9 tvwcival “p 
= ecrvodey "op | wimqussrnscston -f 
= ‘vane 9 rere oF 
my 
e wav Surupnge “og [rupee Wasa 
‘weary aqua 
snuvquoit 
womens “or anata 
var“ wares *p 


= wuwuvgult “at | swuanva-etonn 
= AVADIUA*P 





wieteeyuaney 


vonke piace %q 
fava oF 


etna“ resem *g 
ava“ Wort 


wy “9 Ta 


Wms +g 


oqo 
suvo “9% 
te wen °p 
vthron 
wns-vitren “9g | uo Swy-woia-eny “of 





way 9 














‘ommomnue-neMWAW “2 
wna 
omonnoypouyte-qy “2 
Fowvqw Sem °% 

wn) % 

vyuoqevna “2 
vwuoq-vne °% 
voRt-wsitucoury “2 
vai 


wypiaitn x woLsouma TE 











omouiu-vofucunny °9 
‘onaowltne 








eyeing 
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ficou = 
prewar cor | Paennqe-nnqw -y nqernge *F rByomnqe “¢ onqy ry 
nwa cantare 
‘aus “og | “ewer “oats woos "anong -g | HUEY “aAreNRL “EJ wUMUEFEION “TERON oe Fe 
Prev “of | Prmeas nOqeNDA peerage 't page % 1st 
= = Bee sue“ Tre sue -g | yoquampumiy | wreqeepareno} 
= = = wowpy eps “t patos = (ox) wou 
= = = piegorerenoy “t tam wrepid 
(ronbuvy 00 “1)) waety-oge E inqt % wt, 
= = = Spiga wan % wos 
ore “OF cory my Brea owpurst 5 orate] 
= zene “9 wey vpummeat *s wens % eps 
(icon = loves ‘oof = ovata) | panos “E a8 (on) vps 
= = = pogo women ‘ous 
= = wonder eure pegdecing 
a wo eaNUNY °F rein, oundoy 5 
= — senno7-ort renmaeorre aquang-one 
swoon “ot og 2g lrvnge ren0 “F yoummny -y | suring “nqeata 
tooo oaormey *2 | Oforme-mtojoRne tomneye 








lia 11g 
; 
i 
j 
L 
la 
Hifi aul 
et 
*é 


il 
F 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 











mei 
i 
| 
bth ii 





i 
ill 











a1 
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/ 


vuw 
swqniinpo “08, 
mien “OT 





no = topa 
12 = 9990 “OF 


























you. Ux. 


\ 
































z = amy 9 vedoog *F onqieomy deou sn *t moony 
< susoioop: 
Daunte 
2 wae ot save “9 swotne oooo-fqat mae aot = 
io 

feo 
3 ‘04 “Ot w2piq jour “a oat of)" sungouy you 3 | eew-nunsn “r rear, 
= ‘oaoyoat 
S aies-o10y 
omit Heo “05, 
> 10} cS unfo-ojoao *6 | wingour-on0 8 ‘jo30-0809 *L wrogoqy 
ye vio “9 0} ROE es) & “Tf maura 
= myone-rae vo} 
ZF -yoqo-ywev “Or is -oqo-noqo-faaw °§ | Nqe-off-upoqo-reue "g |  wmof-njoqo-reuy Jope-npoqo-foue “D 
3 = joqeneun ‘vaaroqo “F agente rat = woe my ye10 
2 " 

-anopoRoge 

Boje s = - - forosquax 
£ erynoanon “ot wp" comeus “| sper "e ed oe (apes 
Es] = = = = coq = aT norms 
swung 05 sGntctampagy | outwomg g | mtworen omen “9 
woven “or oy 9 winked“ met oye qn 108 
é Arua yo) °9,| -noweteatz0s9) *¢ (npn “2 (oqererm) -9 
a {your049) “¢ (naqe 

(wore sop) | wermynas “9p 9 | nage) somemtingy -F | (opEsy) moar ogy 5 | (oan)*odon “r > pM 
@ “panurynos—sppinwnyy wondogy 














‘Melanesian Vooabulary. 
(i es 
4 Covonut, 
1. Areoe-nat, | , 2 Banana. a 
1 jodie) tek | eee | 5. 
Moicy | mare oa, ria | a toogns | aso 
Bapeka 7] in ht toe tied |g 
ia the » =~ lace on 
Bow, <3] ewan |num', | oborabo | toma wale 
vrei 
Wein | — | akan rovorovo | too ili uaahn 
ms 
Pohau J buakan | duynoot | mann iat ork 
‘Kabadi | uakauna ‘oral, manu niana veka: 
iamane! 
Boum | mame | ant ae aia sia 
Motu buatan duit, biga® mana nin sisi 
Song han wa = ma ioralwn 
ie ‘ome * | on at 
Hula, (2) guria, mura, | pukavel bani | man ii fre 
eli ikea 
Koa oki pukavo!, bani* | manu niu wooha 
‘Rubi... botan cy manu doa way 
Gala — | ear, ae wane 
rs 
Keakalo = = za = 
Alone avuka - kana - Ieawo 

















6, Bar, 7. Bye. 8, Fim. 8 Wish, | 1 Yee 
Mokoo maa bo ma'a 
Rapeke ‘maka ‘hanova rakes 
Koni maka ‘lob make 
Roro... maha frubs. taal, aly 
Waims maha irwyn ‘main 
Pokaa ‘maka aloba isin 
Kabadi maka tuaraara | voana 
Doura maka soba, arobi | ist 
Motw rata ahi Jewarning 
Sinaungolo mata aleve, karayal manyuni 
Tore rata halon rmagani 
Hala... ma kalova ‘mani 
Kenpara—) olin mn alova raha 
Rubi. ew mate ava ‘mani 
Galore) exe ma alova snagani 
‘Keakalo © 1.) = = 





dione) = karoa mani 
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Melanesian Vocabulary—continued, 











14, Moon, | 15, Pig. 
Mekeo agave ‘uma 
Ray bwila 
Kuni twiya Flom 
Rote... ‘nau siparo 
Waima ‘Aon aiporo 
Pokau via, vula | boloma 
Kabedi tiene boroma 
Dours tui boroma, 
Mow ua boroma 
Sinaungolo .. uve, neva | bi 
Toro tive poe 
Hola, be ae 
Keapara buo Pe 
Rubi. wal ban 
Galomia bow pao 
Keakalo iS = 
‘Aone a ab 





——_—— ———— eee 

















16, Stone, | 17, Sum, 10, Water, 

Mekeo | fopa, fau, hopa| inn yok 

Rapeke 0) ia vei 

Kun) dobo ‘tia veh 

Wore...) ptara beraura tok 

Waima 1) voraura vei 
melala vel 
kona Yeina vavine 
dina vei atente,atate 
tina ran hain 
ngalo ana vavine 
aro nat vavine 
aro un Yavine, babine 
hharo sant Yavine 
ara nang 
fm tala | Sie 
aro = | wee cevekapana 











Papuan Vooabulary (1). 





1. Areea-nut,| 2 Banana, | 8, Bind. 


4. Coconut, 


5. Dog. 





yoga 


ty 


hivea 
hivega 








teri 
niu 


fende 


dep 
Laney 
pals 
po 
wate {C) 





























Ga | Hye. | a mim | a mah, | 1 Noot 
tuwa.am — | huge’, muro 
da, (beck) | vaibogn | nun’ ah, 

“(kojgenia!) 

= =| ings 

= =| exyarop 
tetas spinal — | alli 
tanith = _| klip erat 
stimeda | gaciapa it 
fairs repiamala 
‘tinade Keapors 
it avi 
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Papuan Vocabulary (1)—continued. 





11. Hand, 




















-land | 0 stome. | 19. Man. | 14, Moon, | 15. Pig 
Achavi. <1] Kagimagea’, | amyah eS examin vakoi 
heat 
Modioava «| ogat, ga, ngs | amacha | kara Sogou, 
(aabung | “ynwoes) 
Williams River | mort = = - | "= 
Kunimaipe ‘banap ‘onl eonop 
Sint. ambobo | gnonge | box 
Bian Kalawitoro | noniteh ‘woromals 
Goiete abakoimam | one gox0p 
Kuoye abukoimala | nonite = 
Kavio (1) | maluka- tupumagi | Kalauotoro | noniteh | woromala 
‘panatch', 
alaut 
» sel teeta yomagi abopa oneaa wolopa 
a 
Oro Lorik...) malact: Gubamaki, | abo(te) mala | ones, nonitai_| voro (mala) 
rot dlema(ki) | 














16, Stone. | 17, Sun, | 18, Tooth, 
| 

dewtrwo ‘mubacn smiangya ha (ees 
‘haus nbos mange cogs, (scha) | ayache 
ghin — ke = 
polio gitap gitafavi = sngap 
Knliaro sadep ieera = sngope 
‘gsleo ‘stamari ‘tira — | analanve 
‘atio Kitaab gitagal = snanary 
‘gele gaitamuli | kedets ovaio samals 
pe stamasi ‘tira eweo anakave 

i aitaitn Tetieat eveu ‘napa 
Kilo kita Bitetal ‘eveo, evori | anstomala 
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Papuan Vocabulary (2). 
See 
] 
1, Ameenut,| 2% Banana, | Bird, | 4. Coounut, 5. Dog. 
Mos | tue { potas ile — | Kovels 
| poled ile = kovela: 
Pelsi ile kuroorave | kovel 
= | kaa sd 2 
poral wile goromutu | kovers 
eral Kala =" | goviea 
‘Pera if ire kovero 
be nembe Tofo(ne) oye 
‘ambe fembe — [et 
‘mba debe ba bo 
hambo: baw hue 
roy memibe = bu, fu 
habit niche = he 
sabe nemba Ss 
habe tubureda: fofona ‘boa 
abi nembe — rr 
— | hob a0 ho 
= | remba - = 
abo nebe fofo ho 
rmaina, uve | now Ybenaba © 
uve —— = to 
ute = = |s0: 
— |e oe Nee 
ue a 
uve, (ume, | a ba 10, (do) 
ni) 
have tp be Py 
— | os = 
sabari = = = 
(awe) gt (age) (0) 
wi wig — + /t 
=I a5 a 
SNe = S 
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Papuan Vocabulary (2}—continued. 























6. Ear, 7. Bye. S. Fire. 
tabe ena 
vape ‘eaa(me) 
tape ‘ename 
tapo wename 
tavei enamo 
tava nama 
tavi nami 
‘ime) ki(de) 
| yangulu imu = 
| gaddoron, ‘xdoro okt 
‘adoro imo = 
gadent ima oka 
gadalama | imu = 
sidula imu = 
| gad. cemurese okia 
Vorsi | gadalo ima = 
gadaro ing uk 
im oki 
age oko 
i ele 
ai ene 
ni-abai vene, fene 
ni ‘veno 
a ene seava 
vali veal seava 
wali, (ni) | vent seara 
to feni ening 
i id sivi 
ni vin lole =. 
ni vene ‘ona 
gona?, (velo}t 
i! vee soda | gin vot, 
‘diovan? 
ni vene wien ‘elosvio’, volo® 
niiebai ene tens vacogaval, 
‘volot 

















ee ee 
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Papuan Vocabulary (2)—continued. 




















tt | 2, tows. | 1a. Man. | 14 Moon, 
‘Alon | galatoputt, wee tai tu 
seal pol 
Valacopua!, | Kine), | alos mu | ome pola 
Kalnpe)’ | taamate 
arupo!™ | siate hoe ove poro 
‘sake = 
ou pow 
one ora 
ia pore 
oa ovoile) 
‘oe role 
hana owe. 
— | Gwuro 
= ob 
ame on 
hema ow 
peer a 
‘ama owolo 
hana ha 
hee = 
tins ob 
sie Toros, wi 
ata = 
— | oraas 
es 
nt = 
vate ow 
| ta ome 
bata owe 
tate ono 
ata | (obo) 
= | ldrevows 
bata 
berg = 
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Papuan Vorabulary (2}—continued. 









































16, Stone. | 17. Sum, | 18 Tooth, | 16 Water, | 2%, Woman, 
wat otoab 
vataiys) | ototape) 
vateve otoape 
| wate sotaspe 
atasea notopa 
batawn potowal 
[S| rotonal 
ore stole ‘aema(le) 
‘eralims = amuli 
fewulima | adaxi aura 
= Wises ‘mara 
SES —  |ede ‘sour 
yo exuri = aout 
yo wae = fell 
ar — | ede sam 
30 eal, = mst 
io ‘oar al mame 
fo a ‘sire toes 
bata carina te | ame 
pare, fore | basi sibai, anagi, = 
sist 
ane ani sidluva keste 
muni ‘rani a arigo nina 
‘ane fara aidura ate 
‘uni ani own 
furi (bale) | ani, (wali) | Jown iva, (keate) 
fore tani Kaota te 
‘wale tals ibd Keate 
fat — | ibis, (ai) = 
pe vani, (wani) | Jaguvi nate, 
(maging) 
moni vas ai = 
raune vant ai ake 
ae sa ai rs aging 
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Papuan Vocabulary (3), 


























1, Arvowout, | 2, Banana, | 3, Bind, | 4, Cooonut. | 5, Dog 
- ai gu ° 
vnga | urn (avi) age ‘Pegs (peya) | 0 
faga ahi baya, kara | totoka 
foga af ox bya, kara | toto, to 
shi gt = to 
= * gure = = 
= a8 aga boy dodoken 
w= hs ts ta & 
=| w gu Poy ao 
= vatuna irova ‘ub ‘ona 
ena |_| toboasi ang - 
ven | aio ‘mani wan goat 
yeni hajo neni ant wont 
ink hhasjo int uno gui 
a aio neni pane pone 
fara ‘ume = ali = 
ima namo rena mara una 
= = dena s = 
bana vwagscboda | cerma moana ana 
vena ‘mmo wg farai os 
ee = = 
= = ie = 
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Papuan Vocabulary (3)—eontinwed. 






































6, Ba, 7. Bye. 8. Fire. me, |) Oe 
Seoroma a ven eatin velo! 
oroma | niebai one ‘Rulon, (mosin) {velo} 

tikabat a _— | wero 
ti vent arava asi fotokat, 
vast 
4 ik i vene searava vrani-fotoka?, 
was 
ihiko, (korema)| ni (abebai) | vone es (lem | was at, 
verova- 
nen, ign) 
-| tho i vone mous vwsoder 
‘orotate? 
‘pio al ven smosla vaait 
tka a ene opin vahit 
tho i ene ‘uaa vali 
‘ka, akubo | iabee ae bold ait 
‘kara boivi boar bate ina na 
toy ‘hupn-ainis | meroka ‘mani-kone | mal-tapat 
ane burma ileatanys, (ir), haroni, (olor) cdo-atnval, 
harman Me-toga i By : 
a soxjone 
Ry ‘bua ilo malta dat 
= = [maa howe | 
sens ne ite ions herapat 
“] noma neue in ‘lua ‘nea aah, 
‘one 
een ios its ivenn fulenlako, 
ia? 
ed nj meu ‘ayono dabugomut 
inde who ‘won halon dnt, rable 
nda ipo mek sion ae paoge, 
ol iho ‘len. una dione, di 
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Papuan Vocalulary (3}—vontinued, 


98 





VL, Hand’, 



































er 12, Howe, | 18, Man. | 14, Moon, | 15, Pig. 
saat ata baw = 
* au, (naa) ) ovo 
dat ws ( Da, (pana) 2 
dat, ada- | yaga ata, kolta: bate oho 
turn! 
ata ata fo 
() (baa) oho 
ata bata = 
pata = 
pata = 
ata pata es 
apata, vena = 
ousava 
= - nba 
ato she 
ca 
(choje) 
voaje ato aba 
vee pata = 
tne | Spe dona 
lamnitin — | cows - 
sus eto ‘dons 
‘cal vasa mapa 
hobara as = 
Nigubaiba e waa = 
Mogoni —...| ilawu-e, irau® | aro ebau wane = 
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Papuan Vocailary (3}—<ontinued. 












































16, Stone, | 17..Sun, | 18. Tooth, | 19. Water. Womaa. 
Moroks ani ai e magi 
beri ‘van a ve ‘maging, 
(muyinn) 

Ee rune walt ai © agin 
Roita ‘unl ‘yan oi es magi 
Koiart muni ‘sani ei ita mag 
Sogeri oun ‘yan oat, (e) ‘ag, (magina) 
Tarun ‘muni ‘van e ea ma 
Eile ‘mun a ey ita mayi 
Maiari muni van a ita mat 
Favele muni nin ey site rag 
Mulaha para vai vara ian 
Isibu bauwa waina = tina 
Gara ‘oroho ‘mada | zonani wo Towa 
Lakomi “| adi mada Yonoat 0, (vou) | noon 
Kowal hadi mada gonogn wit ‘nogone 
Mowukola 1.) hadi = ‘onane o rane 
Kokila (1) ..,| umare = = ido balano 

* fori meds nd ko ema 
Orai-in aga mass sade ora ‘owe 
Gebi walgn eda adi ora Tema 
Seramina | umari ayono bal iton vaainn 
Baral muni tion gubai ‘ido cemsina 
Nigubaiba <2) umaci ‘sions. gubai ‘do. maine 

mun we ‘obsi fd main 
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VILA Binuiooraruy ov THe Laxcuacrs ov THE Centraal Dryistox, 


(Works ferred to in Vol. ILL of the Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Espotition to 
“Torres Strate are not entered here, Tn the toxt they are indicated by CR and the pays 
fon which they are quoted.) 


[1] @Albertis, L. MWe Guinea, London, 1880, 

[2] d'Abertis, L. M.—aAlla Nuova Guines. Torino, Londra, 1880. 

[3] Alealo Peulo Aporeolo , .. London, 1012, (Bpiatlow in Keapara.) 

[4] Barton, Capt, F. R—MS, Vocabularice: (1) Alona, (2) Gagora, (3) Kagi. 

[5] Blyth, A. L.—-Comparative Vocabulary of the Kuni, Siew and Deba Tribes, Typescript. 

[Bj British New Guinen.—Akeguni herewidia, Port Moresby, 1908 (Native Regulations. 


Motu.) 
2) Brown, Le N—Voonbularies = (1), Lagumi Villager, (2) Larummi, (3) Cami, (8) Soperi, 
(8) Ita (8) Tabari, 


{8} Buka aiai. n.d. (Primer. Kesparn.) 

{9} Bubs kunena harohare, First School Book (language of Hood Bay). Sydney, 1878. 

[10] Baka fualua , .. Second School Book (language of Port Moresby). Sydney, 1881. 

[11] Commanicealth of Australia, British New Guinea. Annual Report for the yur ending 
‘une B0th, 1906. 

112} Commonvealth of Australia. Papua. Annual Report for the Year 1914-15. 

113} Commomicentth of Australia —Papnn. Annual Report for the year 1918-19. 

[14] Dabua ahedokin herevana.—Bort Moresby, 1006, (Regulation concerning olothes. Motu.) 

[15] Dempwolf, Otto—* Die Le, B-, und D-Laute in Austronesichen Sprachen." Zeit. f. 
frik, ocean. w, ostaviat, Sprachen, V. V1. Berlin, 1002. 

[16) Diraew shanamona gnedia. Sydney, 1808, (Hymns. Motu.) 

[W7) Bedi, V. M—" Una canzona di danza nolls trib d’ Taaukina'* Revista «’Antropologia. 
XYIL, 1912, 

(28) Eaidi, V. M.—" La religions o conoseenzi natarali dei Kuni." Anthropos, viii, 1013. 

(19) Eeiai, V. M.—See RW, Williamson. 

[20] Epidi, V.M— Vocabulaire de langue de Fujuge. Vocabulaire Francais 

121) Eaidl, V. 3 —" La tribu di Tauata.”” Anthropos Hi, 1907. 

[22] Eeidi, V. M—“ La triba di Kuni” Anthropos, i, 1007. 

[28] Eaidi, V. M.—* Mythos ot Legendes des Kani.” Anthropos, vili-ix, 1013-14, 

[BA Friodarici, G.—Boitrage zur Vélker- und Sprichenkunde won Deutech-Neuguineo. Berlin. 
1012, 

[25] Friederici, G.—Untersuchungen aber eine melaneriche Wanderatrasse, Berlin, 1913. 

[28] Gaigai.—{(Hooleworm, Motu.) MS. 

[27] Griffen, Ht. P—Voeubulary of Kukwkuku, 31S. 

(23) Grist, R. W.—Voenbulary, Goilala Tribe. eile Village. ‘Typescript. 

[20] Henanadai. ... Sydney, 1890. (Catechiam. Motu.) 

{80] Hooper, G. 8 —Voosbulary : Mogoni Tribe, Bala Village. 

[St] Fem enw wei pubana, Yulo Island, Port Leon, Britis 
Rare.) 

[82] Zeon Keriso ena Beanclia. Marcko. Sydney, 1882. (Mota.) 

[83] fone Kerio ena eanclia, Mataio. Sydney, 1889. (Sotu.) 

(B4] Tene Keriso ena Eranelia, Mataio, Sydney, 1885, (Motu. Four Gospels) 

[35] sean Keriso geno Eeanclia, Landon, 1899. (Keapsrs. Gorpelsand Acts. Another edition. 
w12,) 

[95] Jer Kerio na ewmnelis, ad. (Kenpura, Scripture Rowlingy.) 

{87} Ha reea Palage na buka. Syiney. 1802. (Keapara. Reader and Hymns.) 

(88) Meret na eranelia, Sydney, 1802, (Keapara.) 








MS. 











NBD. Typescript. 
New Guinea, 1891. (Prayers, 
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AMONG SOME UNKNOWN TRIBES OF SOUTH ARABIA. 
[Wirs Puares Y-X.] 


By Brmrras Tuomas, 


From a point of view of exploration, South Arabia is divided by the line of longitude 
55° E. What little exploration has been done by Europeans is to be placed west 
of that line, Eastwards no European has at any time before penetrated the hinter- 
Iand (except for a small journey made in the Ja‘alan by Licutenant Wellstead 
more than a hundred years ago). South-Eastern Arabia has thus remained terra 
incognita and its map a blank. Commercial intercourse with South Arabia, chiefly 
in connection with frankincense, was carried on probably by the Greeks, and, 
certainly Inter by the Romans, and this led to a knowledge of local geography 
which has been preserved for us by Ptolemy, Pliny, Dionysius, and others, but 
that intercourse was of necessity confined to the western half of the south coast, 
and we turn in vain to the classical geographers for any considerable light on the 
eastern half of the southern littoral. The Arab geographers add little, and that, 
except for Ibn Batuta when he speaks of Dhufar, on the evidence of others. The 
truth would seem to be thet sterility and barbarism, the two chief charncteristics 
of the south-eastern borderlands of Ruba al Khali, have throughout the ages been 
prohibitive alike to Europeans and to Arabs. 

In January and February of 1928 I accomplished a journey through country 
in which no European had previously set foot. Fifteen camels and an escort of 
twelve Arabs (a changing personnel except for three guides!) constituted my caravan, 
‘and the journey of 650 miles from Suwaih to Dhufar occupied forty-eight days. 
‘This included two halts, one of seven days at Khaluf and the other of three days 
at the entrance of Wadi ‘Ainain made for the purpose of changing camels, and this, 
in effect, divided the journey into three approximately equal stages. 

T should say at the outset that I travelled under no Government auspices— 
in fact, no auspices but my own, and the succéss of the journey depended upon 
my living as a Badu and mixing freely with the natives and being passed from Shaikh 
to Shaikh, It is country that owes allegiance to no government, and where every 
‘man goes armed, and three times my innocent caravan came under hostile fire 
for no better reason than that we were mistaken for raiders with whom it would be 
suicidal to do other than shoot first and enquire afterwards. 





4 See PL. V, Fig. 1. 
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‘Space does not allow of « narrative of the whole of my joymey, and I propose 
here to limit myself to a description of a previously unknown group of tribes 
(except for the Dhufar elements), occupying a part of the second and the whole of 
‘the third stage of the joumey, their customs and dialects, and the archeological 
remains found in their habitat, 

‘The aren in question stretches from Wadi Sarab (lat, 20° 10’, long. 57° 46" E.) 
to Salala, the capital of Dhufar (lat. 17° 00°, long. 54° 6" E.). This region forms 
the habitat of a group of five tribes, which it would appear are racially distinct 
from the Semitic Arab, and perhaps from one another, and they speak four separate 
dialects which are not understood by Arabs, and which have closer affinities with 
Ethiopic than with Arabic, The names of these tribes in the order in’ which I 
passed through them from east to west are Harasis, Bautdhara, Mahra, Qura and 
Shahara, and, judging from their appearance, traditions and customs, I think there 
‘can be little doubt that they constitute a block of non-Arab tribes of great local 
antiquity ; and I further assume, in the light of the facts which I sball set forth, 
cortainly as regards the last-named four, that they are Hamitic. It would thus 
seem that their ethnological and linguistic affinities are at variance, 

Before I describe these tribes in particular I should point out that there aro 
two hostile political factions, Hindwi and Ghifari, to ove or other of which every 
tribe in South-East Arabia, including these tribes, owes allegiance, Superficially. 
the terms Hiniwi and Ghafari would appear to date from a dynastic squabble 
over succession in Oman in the early eighteenth century; but, as [have observed 
elsewhere, they are of much deeper significance, for, generally speaking, the Hiniwi 
Iubel coincides with the tribes of avowed Quhtani descent and the Ghafari label 
with thoee of Mandic or Nizari origin, and all other non-Yamani stock. Within 
limits, therefore, the division is in origin racial. It is not surprising then that, 
this group should claim to be Ghifari, except for the Harasts, who, moteover, 
acknowledge their defection in times past to the Hiniwi party through political 
expediency, Throughont Oman and South-East Arabia this Hiniwi-Ghifari feud 
still smoulders, and no man dare travel through country used by a tribe belonging 
to the rival faction without a rafig ‘To do so would be to court attack and capture 
of his camels, if not his own death, except during the brief and intermittent period 
of truce, To pass safely through a tribe it is not always essential to have as rafiy 
‘a member of that particular tribe, though that is preferable, but it is essential that 
1 rafig should be taken of that political faction, Hiniwi or hifari, to which the 
tribe belongs. Only amongst the Qara is a slave acceptable as a mifiq: elsewhere 
it is the custom to kill the free man and take captive the slave. In truth it would 
Appear that the slave has a commercial wale, and as sach shares the privilege of 
the camel taken in the raid, 








+ Generally a representative of the tribe, whom presence guarantees the traveller and 
should eamure safe constuct. 
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‘The Harasis are a small, dwindling nomad and pastoral tribe, perhaps numbering 
not more than 200 men, whose habitat is not regarded as their own exclusively, 
but belongs in name to the western Janaba tribe in the steppe land bordering the 
desert and extending from the hinterland of Wadi Sarab as far west as the 56th line 
of longitude. Although olients of the Janaba they belong to the rival political 
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faction of Hindwi, but pay « nominal sakat to the Awamir tribe, by which tribute 

they are indireotly brought under the agis of Ibn Saud: Rude and primitive 

they appeared to me, as distinct from their Hamitic neighbours to the west as from 

their Arab neighbours to the east. They are, generally speaking, bilingual, though 
u2 
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their Arabic has a slight accent, the noticeable feature of which is « flat “a” sound, 
suggestive of that vowel-value asmet with in Syria, but otherwise having no resem- 
blance to the Syrian Arabic, being a virile Badawin dialect with a rather pleasing 
inflexion of voice. ‘They have short broad faces, low sloping foreheads and large 
heayy aquiline noses, ‘The youths, unlike any others I have met, could almost be 
taken for a type of southern European. A tribe with noble traditions, they are 
now a scattered colleotion of seven sections, acknowledging only a nominal here- 
Gitary Shaikh, by name Tbn Akis, 

‘The Bautdhara is a still smaller tribe, primarily engaged in shark-fishing, which 
they carry on in a primitive way, swimming on inflated skins. They have a few 
camels, and their habitat extends from Rus Sharbatat to Ras Nos. They are 
‘held by their neighbours, with whom they cannot marry, to be of ignoble origin, 
and until recently were so wild and disreputable that no traveller could pass in safety 
even accompanied though he might be by a raft. Ghiifariin polities, the Bautahara 
are now subject to the western Janaba, The only Bautahari I could get hold of, 
passing as I did on the desert side of their habitat, was a fisherman from the coast, 
‘He appeared to be a very low type, though his complexion was comparatively 
light brown for South-East Arabia ; he had comparatively straight hair and high 
cheek-bones. A greater local antiquity is allowed to the despised Bautihara, who 
were once largely pastoral, than to any other local tribe save the Shahara, 

‘The Mahra habitat extends through the desert westward of Jabal Z4alaal 
behind the Quramountains. Of Ghifari adherence, the Mahra do not claim descent: 
from a single ancestor as is usual with other tribes ; the eastern clement claim descent 
from one Bir Bauki, and the Arabs refer to these Mahri neighbours as Hasatit. 
‘These purely nomadic Mabra had noses which might almost be regarded as European, 
round brown eyes, shart under-lips, jaws wide at the base tapering to pointed chins, 
and long curly hair, The Mahra exercise suzerainty over a depressed tribe, the 
Bait Al Hafi, a similar relationship to that subsisting between the Janaba and 
Bautahara. 

The Qara are a numerous settled and prosperous mountain tribe occupying 
the Jabal Qara and Jabal Samhan, the most prosperous tribe of all the Hamitic group, 
possessing innumerable camels, herds of oattle, and the richest frankincense country. 
‘They resemble the Bisharin tribe of the Nubian desert, to judge from the photographs 
of the latter. Men of big bone, they have long faces, long narrow jaws, noses of 
refined shape, long curly hair and dark brown skins, (Pl. VI, Fig. 2.) 

The Shahara are a small and disunited tribe living in groups amongst their 
Qura overlords, for whom they are mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
They have comparatively fair brown skins, less curly hair and more noticeably 
high cheek-bones, Weak and degraded to-day, they claim to have been possessors 
of the land before the Qara dispossessed them. (PI. VI, Fig. 1.) 
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The entire yroup, brown in colour, perhaps early Ethiopic in speech, non- 
Arab and non-negroid in appearance, and occupying almost exclusively the central 
south of Arabia, have an ancient tradition of a North African origin via Hadhramaut 
—an origin, as regards those of Dhufar, noted by the Arab traveller Ibn Batuta, 

‘These Hamitio tribes have many interesting and perhaps unique customs, 
‘The women are not veiled, except in the case of those Badawin elements, e.g. 
Hasarit and Harasis, who move nmongst Omani tribes. They have a custom of 
tattooing the chin with a short vertical line with « dot on either side—still practised 
in modern Rgypt (vide Lane's Modern Egyptians), and I mat instances of a bracelet 
like design around the wrist. In Dhufar they paint their faces red, black, and green 
‘on occasions of religious and other festivals, marriages, circumcisions, ete., generally’ 
a Tine along the edge of the cheek, another under the cheek-bones, and one bridging 
‘the nose across the eyebrows. ‘The men are not tattooed. The Qara women of 

Dhufar have @ custom when young and almost invariably before marrying, of 
having a half-inch strip of hair with its attendant flesh shaved in a eentre-parting 
along the top of the head, ‘The hair never grows again and sometimes the operation 
has fatal results. Shaving the hair around the forchead to show a large expanse of 
brow is another observance of feminine beauty. ‘Throughout the whole of these 
tribes it is customary for a boy's hair to be out short, except for a strip an inch wide, 
which is allowed to grow long down the centre of the head—suggestive of certain 
Hindu caste, or perhaps of the Horuslock affected by young Egyptian princes 
in ancient times in honour of the god. Men either shave the upper lip wholly or 
eave the slightest suspicion ofa moustache not more than an eighth of an inch wide ; 
they shave tho side face both downwards from the cheek-bone and upwards from 
‘tho throat, leaving 4 alight beard around the edge of the jaw, but they never shave 
their chin-tuft, though sometimes it is trimmed with scissors. It would be shameful 
to shave it, for by it a man swears. ‘The growth of face hair is not strong, but the 
chin-tuft is coarse. Male head hair, characteristically long and curly, partionlarly 
with the Mabra and Qara, is generally worn like bobbed hair, and in the ease of 
the Qara it is sometimes bunched up and tied with a bun on top—in both cases 
generally presenting a greasy appearance from generous treatment with coconut 
oil, ‘Men go barcheaded, except for a narrow leather thong called a mahfif, which 
is merely a coil wound round the widest part of the head nine times and resembles 
fan Arab agal. ‘Theit body-dress consists of a short black shirt to the knees, with 
leather girdle around the waist which is looped as a cartridge-belt. ‘They go at all 
times barefooted and barelegged, except that the Badawin element in summer, 
when travelling over hot sands, sometimes affects » woollen sock. 

*  Ciroumeision by these tribes is universal—the boy on approaching adolescence, 
sometimes after reaching ib; the girl on the day of her birth or the second day. 
‘This system of adult-male and infant-female circumcision is the reverse of that 
employed in Oman, where the practios is infant-male circumcision (six years) and 
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circumcision of the girl when approaching the age of teu. In both regions with 
the male the whole of the foreskin is removed, but as regards the female, while the 
Arabs of Oman merely incise the top of the clitoris the Hamitic tribes of the central 
south perform clitoridectomy. In Dhufar there are sometimes elaborate rites 
attending male circumcisions, and batches of youths undergo what is a severe 
public test of their fortitude on the same day, Large numbers of men and women 
assemble around a large open space, On a rock in the centre sits the boy of fifteen, 
«sword in hand. This sword, which has been blunted for the occasion, he throws 
into the air to catch it again in ite descent, his palm clasping the naked blade, 
Before him sits the circumciser, an old man ; behind him stands an unveiled virgin, 
usually @ cousin or a sister, also sword in hand. She raises and lowers her sword 
vertically, and at the bottom of the stroke strikes it quiveringly with the palm of her 
left hand. The stage is now set. ‘The boy sits, his left-hand outstretched palm 
upwards, waiting for the actual operation. This made, he has promptly to rise 
bleeding and run round the assembly raising and lowering his sword as if oblivious 
of pain, the girl running after him. He must complete the cirouit three times 
without being caught by his fair pursuer, and his manliness will be judged by his 
Performance. If he fails, he will be regarded as a weakling. Success is attended 
by singing, and firing of rifles, 

The wife in these tribes miay not betray grief on the death of her husband. 
Mothers, daughters and sisters may weep and raise their voices, and amongst the 
Qara they let down their hair, beat their heads, and pour dust upon them ; but in a 
wife itis held to be shameful publicly to show pain at the loss of her man, and she 
hides herself, ‘The Mahri buries his dead without much ado, With the Qura it is a 
time for wholesale sacrifice, and on the death of a rich man his family will kill as 
many as ten cows, four or five camels and twenty sheep, tho flesh being given to the 
Poor. The cow isheld in yroat esteem, and itis of interest that the virtue of slaughter 
ing it at this time is held to be seven times greater than that of slaughtering a 
camel, though the camel is intrinsically the more valuable animal of the two. The 
‘sacrificial value of the camel and the sheep would appear to be the same. ‘This 
special reverence for the cow is noticed in the custom governing its milking—it 
is'amale prerogative. ‘The Shaikh of the tribe will milk a cov, butitis held shameful 
for a woman to touch its udders, though she may water and tend it. Curiously 
enough, this reverence for the cow by the Hamitio tribes is completely reversed 
in the neighbouring Arab tribes of Oman. There noman would demean himself to 
mille a cow; it is an undignified Iabour, fit only for women. Regarded. almost as 
an unclean animal, the very word for it, bugara, is never to be used in polite society. 
The words chicken and egg suffer from w similar taboo in Oman, where no man * 
‘rousd dare in the presenos of the Sultan, a Shaikh or ‘Alim, mention these things by 
name, He would probably use bandt al muedhdhin, ie, “ daughters of the muezzin,” 
for the former, and roads, i.e. bullets,” for the latter, and the conventional idea 
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of theit-vulgatity is shared by the Hamitic tribes. To prepare a lunch of chicken 
‘and eggs for a Qara Shaikh would inevitably cause offence. 

‘Tho burial of a slavelin Central South Arabia is attended by much ceremonial, 
which may conceivably be negroid in origin, A procession of slaves udvanoes singing 
‘and playing drums. Mon constitute the vanguard, then follow the musicians 
and corpse, and last ofall come the women. ‘Thoso of the vanguard dance, wearing 
‘over their knees a rattle called Khish-khish, presumably an onomatopaic word. 
‘Those in the body of the procession sing, and the responses are taken up by the 
Indies behind. After the burial everybody, male and female, dances {renziedly 
‘round the grave until tired, and the procession retires again with music and dancing, 
the participants happy in the helief that the departed will now rest unmolested by 
evil spi 

‘A curious method of spirit exorcism and snake-bite cure is practised by certain 
scotions of these tribes, notably the Bait Shaitina, Bait Quwas and Bait Al Bilbaf. 
‘The sick man is laid upon his back. Four of his fellow-trihesmen, two a side, kneel 
over him. Bending and straightening their backs, so that their faces touch his 
naked body in turn, they chant, or bark rather, some magic formula, warking them- 
selves and their patient up into a state of hysterieal emotion. After a time they: 
add to their activities that of geutly spitting on his body, avid finally they apply 
their lips to the patient's abdomen in the region of the liver, and draw up his flesh 
an inch or two, letting it flick back as they raise théir heads, In time the patient 
faints or gets into a state approaching exhaustion. He is then left to. come round 
free of pain or fever or cured of his snake-bite. 

With the Harasis and Mabra another curious custom obtains—that of never 
milking their sheep into a cold receptacle. A hot stone, heated in a fire, must 
first be introduced. ‘The idea it suggests, that the warmth thus applied to the 
ndders encourages a facile milling, cannot be wholly satisfactory, because the practice 
is observed only in respect of sheep, not of camels, I have seen milking taking place 
from behind—a habit depicted on the early limestone inlay from ‘Tal al Absid near 
Ur. In the Dhufar mountains, when luctation is ceasing in the cow, the tribesman 
plows down the animal's vagina. The Qara, amongst whom this practice is common, 
lieve that the irritation causes nn increased supply of milk. A shepherdess of 
the Bait Ash Shaikh tribe, from whom T purchased a sheep in Wadi Dhikur, would. 
not agree to its being slaughtered in sunlight because of the fear that it would bring 
misfortune to her family, and this was « common belief. A Harsusi of my escort 
informed me that in no very distant times past the Harasts would not only not 
slaughter, but not milk their flocks in sunlight, and to this day there are two 
breeds of sheep, “Banat AL Murtal and “Banat Al Magtuf,” which -ne 
tribestman of whatsoever tribe would dare slaughter until after dark. This 
may, I think, conceivably hark back to some ancient sun-, moon- or star-worship 
cult. 
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‘Onteal by fire is also in common use, There are several centres, the chief 
pethaps being Ghaidhs in Mahra country. ‘The process is for a red-hot iron to be 
placed on the suspect's outstretched tongue. To prove inqgeence he must promptly, 
st the conclusion of this operation, be able to command sufficient saliva to expectorate, 
My guide, Lawaiti, in avowing its fairness and respectability, told me of a case 
then pending where a young man who had killed his father, accidentally he afirmed, 
had volunteered to submit to the ordeal. Belief in witcheraft is general. Old 
men are particularly suspeet, and are sometimes killed on the grounds that they 
could never have attained so ripe an age without communion with supernatural 
powers. Death is often attributed to the spell of some suspected witch, who is 
forthwith persecuted. A tribesman of Bait Ash Shaikh, who incidentally fired on 
‘us.when approaching his camels in Wadi Afar, had as a young man killed his widow 
cousin for being a witch—a murder which had public approbation, if indeed the 
murderer was not actuated by public opinion. A recent case occurred within a 
month of my arrival, where an alleged witeh had been murdered by no one knew 
whom, and no one was ever likely to tell. It appeared that she had been accused, 
for long, but had proclaimed her innocence and had betaken herself to the exponent 
of the fire ordeal. ‘There she emerged from the test vindicated; but even this 
failed to convince her tribe. 

Steeped in superstition and clinging to many pagan customs, these Hamitio 
tribes of South Arabia are all avowedly Muslims of the Shafi sect. In diametrical 
‘opposition to Wahabi tenets they have much veneration for the shrines of saints, 
which they periodically visit. ‘That of Muhammad Bin Ali, known also as Mazar 
Al Wali, neat Murbat, is the most famous of them. The annual pilgrimage to it 
takes place on the 16th Sha’aban, when pilgrims from the far mountains assemble 
at the shrine, walk around it, and salute it with the nose-kiss, and here read the 
Qur'an. Amongst the credulous three consecutive journeys to this shrine are 
accounted to have the virtue of a pilgrimage to Mecos. Other shrines are Salih 
Bin Hud at Siddih, Haddad at Dahariz, and Bin Arbait at Raisut. Few of these 
tribesmen make the pilgrimage to Mecea; in fact, no Harsusi, I was told, had ever 
made the Mecea pilgrimage, but on the death of a relative a Harsusi will often 
defray w large part of the expenses of an Arab pilgrim ou behalf of the departed. 
Disputants of these tribes are not always satisfied with an oath on the Qur'an; an 
oath upon.a.shrineismore acceptable. ‘They have a special veneration for the Shurafa 
Saada, descendants of the prophet, after shaking whose hands they will raise their own 
nverently to their nostrils and take a few sniffs, apparently inhaling virtue thereby. 

‘Tho languages of this region are fourin number. Their distribution isas follows: 

‘Shahati is spokea by the Qara and the Shahara tribes, 

‘Mahri by the Mahra, and 

Boutahari and Harsusi rw the dialects of the Bautahars and Haraste, 
respectively. 
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‘The region occupied by these tribes is to the Arabs of Ja‘alan known directionally 
‘as Hadra; by them the Indian Ovean bordering these coasts is called Bahr Al 
Hadri; finally, the block of tribes occupying Central South Arabia, including 
_all these Hamitic tribes except the Qara, is known as Abl Al Hadara; I therefore 
venture to give to these dialects the name of Hadira group. The identity of the 
word with Hadoram of Genesis is suggested, also with the Adramite of Pliny. 
During my sojourn amongst these tribes I collected vocabularies of some 500 words 
of each of these dialeots (fewer in the case of Bautihara for lack of opportunity, 
‘passing as I did through the desert in their rear), and deduced a few simple gram- 
matical rules. ‘The four dialects would appear to be classifiable into two distinct 
categories -— 

(@) Shatiazi. 

() Mahi, Bautihiari, Harsusi. 





{a) and (0) are mutually unintelligible, whereas members of the three dialeots of 
(0) can with difficulty understand ons another, though less so in the case of the 
Bautahara than of the other two, It is interesting to observe that the rich and 
important Qara tribe employ Shuhari, the spooch of their dispossessed underlings. 
‘Ag regards the affinities of the three dialects of group (b), Bautahari is considered 
by the others to be a depraved tongue, and is disparagingly referred to by the oft- 
quoted Arabic tag ““Ianguage of birds.” ‘There is no written form of any of these 
Hadara dialects, but 1 suggest that one or more of them must be of great local 
‘untiquity, for [ discovered traces of rude inscriptions of an early alphabet, which 
‘seeins to me to resemble Sabman or Ethiopic characters, on boulders of monuments of 
an archaic kind over anextensivoarea ; but these I will desoribe later. What strikes the 
eat of the listener to these dialects is the frequeney of the Usound met with in Welsh. 
In words akin to Arabic it soems to take the place of Ue (= ue 4 3 5 4. But 
not invariably so, as the Arabio sound-values of these characters are also met with 
in the Hadara dialects. Indeed, all Arabic sound-values exist, except the guttural g, 
‘and in addition to them <> (p) — (9), and in the case of Shahari a nasal 
“n” orm.” ‘This, and the fact that in words common to both Arabic and the 
Hailara group there are variations in the vowel-sounds, account for the fact that 
most of the geographical names have two slightly varying pronunciations, only one 
vf which I have been able to record on my map. The affirmative is sometimes 
expressed (almost invariably by the Bautahara) by drawing in the breath while 
grutly nodding tho head upwards ; the Shahari tribesman, if he does not understand, 
puts his tongue out ; the time-honoured Arabio expression Inshallah is here replaced 
by Am Katih or Ham Katib, a fatalistio reference to “ that which is written.”" Two 
of these dialects, the Mabri and Shabari, at least, as they are spoken in the Western 
Hadhramaut and Socotra, have been extensively written up by the philologise 
‘Dr, Maximilian Bittner, working on the material brought home by Dr. Miller's 
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Arabian Expedition of 1902 and Count Ladberg’s expedition of 1898 and 1800, 
It is curious that Bittner calls part of his work “ Studies in Shauri Language in the 
Mountains of Dhofar on the Persian Gul.” The mountains of Dhular are not om 
the Persian Gulf, but on tho Indian Qeoan, and the term Mountains of Dhufas ® 
ould itself soem here to be misleading. The region of activities of the Viennese 
Expedition was, I understand, the neighbourhood of Ba'l Haf and Nakab Al Hajor, 
and is not coincident with the mountains of Dhufar of this paper. While I here 
20 pretensions to a knowledge of philology, and my word-lista have been made on 
the spot as one only among many activities, L hope a philalogist will look into my. 
‘material. A comparison of my wont-lists with those of the South Arabian Expeditions, 
Of the existence of which I had no knowledge atthe time mine was made, may have 
Some interesting results, especially as the felds of investigation woul appear not 
tobe thesume. So fr as my own uninstrusted researches go itseema to me that the 
‘Pronouns, verbs and language structures are the same in both sets of lists, But 
whereas the plurals of nouns I noticed to be almost invariably of the * broken. 
Plaral”* varity, the dialects further west 8 analysed by Bittner xecsn generally 
lst at external termination approximating more to the regular Arabic forms 


camel thorns known as wait, thurmad, Aaram, ghuseab, dha’a, thidiys, rimram, 
at thal (tamarisk), dhamama and bamiyat. ‘The course from Manadhif (int, 20° 00, 
long. 57° 40) to Juwara in Sugita Bay lay over the plain of Al Dhubir, reaching a 
maximum elevation of 470 feet. Everywhere on our right hand the reat empty 
races of Jauddat al Haraais spread ont northwards, eventually to lose themselves in 
the sands of Rub ‘al Khali, ‘The term Rub “al Khali, incidentally, is nowhere 
wed by the inhabitants of these Souther Borderlands to mean the catine desert 
in its geographical sense ; when used by me in talking to the inhabitants, however, 
X* was suficiontly literal as to admit of no misunderstanding. Beyond Suwara 
‘re hugged the coast of Saugira Bay through the Jasir littoral below whet Appeared 
10 be low igneous formation. Leaving it by way of Wadi 'Ainain, we ascended to 
the plain of Jaddat Arkud bout 1.000 fost in height, the -Wadie throvghout 
‘Tescending south-eastwards towards the coast. . From Wadi ‘Mnqartad, the western 
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limit of Arkad, we climbed again, threading our way through the northern fringes 
‘of Rakibit, the great steppe borderland of Rub ‘al Khali coming into view on our 
right hand, as now and then our tortuous course took 1s towards the edge of the 
‘mountain system on the desert side, and hence we continued gradually climbing 
to 2,000 fect, in Wadi Dhaghaub, the deep troughs of thes Wadi beds now trending 
everywhere to the north, For six days prior to reaching Wadi Andhafir the camels 
went unwatered, and we ourselves were reduced to the meagrest ration. ‘The herbage 
was scant, and our camels carrying loads for six or seven hours a day through this 
difficult mountainous country were in a sorry condition. The horse eannot livein 
such conditions, and I saw no horse west of Ja‘alan, and only a few dogs at Khaluf, 
throughout the whole of this journey through the southern borderland till'reaching 
Dhufar. Goats will go longer without water than camela. Our camels, which were 
faltering on the sixth waterless day, could, I gathered, had they been without their 
Toads, have gone ten days or more, and if grazing in the rains would survive a month 
without watering, During the rainy season these Badawin wander with their 
flocks of sheep and goats for six weeks without bringing them to water. ‘They take 
no water for themselves, subsisting on the milk of their flocks. The oryx gazelle 
and rim, and sand lizards must, of course, be practically non-drinking animals, 

‘The archeological feature I mot with throughout this journey which points to a 
great local antiquity for the non-Arabic speaking trihes, was a class of crude ground 
monument sometimes beating inscribed characters of a possibly Sabsan alphabet 
(PL IX, Fig. $). ‘This monument consisted of « system of triliths, three elongated 
blocks of undressed stone (or sometimes round boulders with a naturally smooth 
surface), about 1} feet high, standing on end and leaning inwards with their tops 
touching to ensure stability. ‘These triliths were set up in series along one alignment, 
‘each pile standing equidistant from its neighbour about one and a-half paces. Some- 
times the trilith had a fourth and smaller boulder superimposed, and occasionally: 
series of triliths was enclosed by an elliptical line of small pebbles. ‘The series varied in 
number, I found themof 5, 7,9, 14nd 16 triliths. Running parallel to each series 
at about three paces distant was a smaller series of large conical rubble heaps, modern 
equivalents of which T have seen elsewhere used for the kind of cooking, known to 
‘Arabs as mashuwa, a method of grilling flesh on heated stones. ‘These, I suggest, had 
‘some sacrificial significance, Some of the smaller series of triliths, eg. those of five in 
number, were without them; the longer lineshad these sacrificial piles in the proportion 
of one to three or four triliths, Between the two were sometimes small. square 
oulders which had no obvious function, unless they were used as seats, 














‘These monuments had no common directional orientation, but wherever found 
were aligned with the axis of the Wadi. Most were entirely without inscriptions, 
certainly all the Eastern ones, Inscribed boulders were first met lying mear the 
monuments in Wadi Andhatr, but in Wadi Dhikur they were found as the head stone 
‘of one of the terniinal triliths. ‘That the rude serolling was humanly made was a 
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discovery that the iliterate locals und any eseort would searcely belieye, ‘The inscrip- 
tions were generally separate characters 1} inches in size, rudely done, and having @ 
dotted superficial impression which suggested that the implement used was a nail- 
headed int hammer. Transport limitations prevented my bringing back more than 
‘one specimen of this work—presumably representing the picture of a camel-—which 
T have presented to the British Museum (Pl. V, Fig. 2). On account of weathering 
ofthe stone, a great many of the inscriptions were unrecogaizable, but in almost allof 
them a character or two showed up clearly, and amongst these Unoticed > y © 
oY w (tee Text-tig.2). ‘Thos inscriptions that were better preserved I copie jn 
{ull of one I made» squeeze (No.6) and another I photographed. The places where 
these monuments were found are as follows: Wadi Sarab, entrance to Wadi *Ainain, 
Wadi Banat Ar Raghaif, Wadi Haraiha, Wadi Andhadr below Khunghati Pass, 
Wadi Dhaghanb, aud Wadi Dhikur. It isin the two last-mentioned places, however, 
that they occur with great frequency. and are inscribed, particularly in the Wadi 
Dhikit, where thero are ong tines of them in parallel groups. It is, think, beyond 
doubt that they are graves, Not only is this nuggested by their appearance, but the 
Wadi Dhilcur preserves a continuous birial tradition, asia wituessed by tho following 
facts>—() Tt contains a largo Muslim cometery, and was a favourite burial-grounid 
Lup to quite recent years ; (if) two other cemeteries of « pre-Eslumnie period aro marked 
ly two different types Of non-oriented geave: (i) the name Wadi Dhikur may bo 
tronalated Valley of Remembrance, As regards (ii, one of these two other gravo- 
types isa eave sepulohre, ‘The left-hand Wadi ridge is honeycombod with cavities 
which, having received the body, have hoon bricked up with loose small stones, 
‘Tho other gravo-type consists of a giant ovo of large Mt subs of rock ; the Inngest 
grave was sixteen paces long and six to yeven in breadth. ‘The individual slab of 
rook, now black with age, scomod roughly about threo to four feet square and so 
heavy as to require many men to banille it, Judging from the weathered condition 
of the stone and the rude nature of the construction, this last ‘type may, I think, 
be the earliest of all, ‘These graves, while grouped generally, with their long axic 
in one dirvetion, were sometimes bunched togvther in rosette formation. { also saw 
them we Khor Rori und Khor uli in the Dhufar plnin, whither the trilithon type 
did not seach, 

Wadi Dhaghaub and Wadi Dhikur, the npproactes by which T male my way 
over the Qara Mountains from the Rub ‘al Khali side, involve a quick ascent 
from 2,000 feet in the Wadi Dhaghaub, through 2,800 feet in the Wadi Dhikur 
to the Divide 3,000 feet. ‘They are tho centre of the frankincense country nnd part 
of the habitat of the Qara tribe, Between Wadi Afar and Wali Dhaghauls we 
‘crossed a large jungle of the frankincense tree, mghur, the most extensive of any 
Pessed, Tt resembled an orchard of young three-year fruit trees Ono of my 
aie brought ms a specimen of the sup on his daguer blade, of lard-like appearunee 
so¥ plessant odour, The frankincense country, owned chiefly by the Qora, is 
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worked by them and by the Mahra and A} Kathir, women as well as men, the owners’ 
share being one-tenth ofthe produce. The tree has a ailver bark, of bushlike appear- 
ance, with a tiny insignificant leaf, eaten by the locally bred camel. ‘To secure the 
frankincense the sealy bark is scratched with a knife (oot a deep incision) and is 
left for'a week The sap which exudes has by then dried into transparent green 
resinous substance of delicate fragrance, and this is the article of commerce which 
willfind its way to the Indian temples. We asceniled the white pebbly bed of Wadi 
Dhiloir, and were rewarded by a magnificent spectacle. Red cliffs, 300 feet and more, 
towered above us on each side, ther face sculped by natural action into loges throwing 
fantastic dark shadows. The scene reminded me of Petra. Near the top at 
2.300 feet was a pool, where our animals watered while I collected one or two pink- 
red fossils. “Thence we returned down the same Wadi to the Tomb area, with ite 
gentler slopes clothed with frankincense trees. There three sheikhs of the Qara 
had arrived for me, sent by my frietsl Saiyid Sa'ud, the Governor of Dhufar. Bare. 
bodied exept for the shirts about their loins, an end of which was thrown over their 
shoulders, and armed with swords and bucklers, they were 





shrub inferior to frankineense—gradually climbing to the Divide at 3,000 feet, the 
inland limit of the region which receives the plentiful rainfall of the south-west 
monsoon. The Qara and Shahara mountaineers are troglodytes (Pl, VII, Fig. 2, 


: rolling 
yellow meadows where cattle grazed, and occasionally catching a glimpse of the bhie 
sea ofthe Indian Ocean over Taga, or the blue range of Samham behind Murbat, as wo 
went, Passing the Shahar; village of Shihait (PL. VIII), we soon arrived at the brink 
of the right bank overlooking the valley of Darbat. The spectacle is delightful 
You lock down some 200 feet through a tangle of tree-tops to the stream below lined 


and other waterfowl. Thenoe we crawled to the edge of the Dahaq and poered 
‘lown its precipitous face 500 feet below. With much difficulty we clambered down 
to ite woorled foot and followed the meandering Wadi to its mouth—Khor Rui 
‘The ruins hereabout—Husn Mirahadh and the entrance of Ingitat (Bent's Khatiya)— 
fre clearly the site of Moecha of the Periplus (Ptolemy's Abyssapelis as suggested 
by Bont from its proximity with Ad Dang). Miles’ identification of Moats with 
Hinwie, 89 miles to the east, is, I think. a less happy one. Tho Arab gvographers 
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give Murbat as the site of the ancient seaport and capital of Dhufar, which lasted 
tuntil the fourth century Hejira, ‘The Shaikh of modern Murbat, 20 miles to the enst, 
who accompanied me to these ruins around Khor Ruri, volunteered the information 
that this was the site of the ancient Murbat, and I further elicited from a Shabari 
that in their dialect Murbat is called Stk—a word which would appear to preserve 
the important radicals of the name Moscha, From here to Raisut is the rich plain of 
Dhufar with its capital at Salala, Here the coconut is the predominant vegetation 
as opposed to the date palm of Oman, and, besides, there grow in abundance cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, cereals, papya, melons, ete. This plain of Dhufar has widespread ruins 
(see Pls. IX and X). The most characteristic feature of these rains isa plain primitive 
column, with octagonal shaft, square corbelled cap, and square base, generally a 
monolith. Itis usually about 6 feet high, and this and its eorbelled cap suggest that it 
supported arches. Arch masonry does in fact lie strewn about amidst the debris, and 
anarch of a later period still stands. Bent connects the Dhufar column with columns 
he saw at Adulis on the Red Sea, and with those of Kulue and Aksum in Abyssinia, 
‘and others he heard of at Ma’araba in the Yemen, and says that no doubt can be 
entertained that they were built by the same people. Bent’s other descriptions 
‘of the archeological remains as given in his Southern Arabia are, however, superficial, 
and his sarcophagi are, I consider, only water-tanks (see Pl. X, Fig. 3). ‘The most 
elaborate ruins—Balid (Pl. IX, Figs. 1 and 2}—have, however, been very fully 
described by Carter, the surgeon of the Indian Naval brig Palinurus, in « paper 
given to the Royal Geographical Society in 1846, I uttempted in the short time at 
my disposal to make measurements of the monuments I saw, and slight drawings of 
‘the decorated capitals and bases, 

The word “Dhufar” is susceptible of the division Dhu Afar (Afar being the 
‘Wadi bounding one of the largest frankincense areas), though it should be mentioned 
that it is spelt with aL, not 5. T unfortunately omitted to question the natives 
on its probable derivation. In the Hadara dialects modifications of this word, 
eg. Sfur, Aufur, mean “ red,” and the meaning “ Red Country" is satisfied by the 
predominant red colour of Wadi Afar and Wadi Dhikur. In the Shahari dialects 
the word Afar means “clouds,” and the name “the cloudy country ” is satisfied 
by Dhufar’s continuous rainfall for thres months during the south-west monsoon 
Whether Ophir, which has been suggested on grounds of similarity of name, receives 
any confirmation from suck speculations, is perhaps « debatable matter. 











+ Te must be remembered that there were two Dhufare in Arab history, and the Arab 
oograplice Abril Fida himself confused them. Dhular az Zaid, near Sana (in Arvian's tine 
tho seat of governient, in to be distinguished from Dhufar as Sabilof this paper. The former 
‘scomis to have flourished for six centuries; the latter to have gone on for thousands of years. 
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THE NATURE OF THE COLOUR OF POTTERY, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THAT OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By A. Lucas, O-B.E., F.1.0. 


‘Tax colour of pottery, that is to say the colour of the outer and inner surfaces, 
‘apart from painted designs, may be red (various shades, including brown), grey 
(generally ash-grey or greenish-grey), drab, white, black, or partly red and partly 
black. This colour may be: (1) That of the substance of the ware, which may be 
(a) original to the clay used ; (b) the original clay colour slightly modified ; or (c) 
colour entirely different from the original colour of the clay. (2) That of a thin 
wash of clay (slip)? or of @ coating of colour put on to impart a different hue or 2 
smoother surface or to make the ware less permeable. 
‘The nature of these various colours may now be described. 


Rup Porreny. 


|A red colour may be due either to the use of clay that contains a relatively 
large proportion of iron compounds that become converted when heated into the 
red oxide, or to the application of red oxide of iron to the surface. The oxide 
employed for the latter purpose is frequently’ called hematite, but the use of this 
word is very misleading, and in Egyptology it would be better to confine the term 
uematite to the black, opaque mineral with a metallic lustre that was employed 
for making beads, amulets, and other small objects. Although this black massive 
variety of hematite consists of oxide of iron, and although it gives a red powder 
when finely ground, it is improbable that it was generally used for colouring pottery, 
and the material employed is much more likely to have been a naturally occurring 
red ochre, which is an earthy form of hrmatite consisting of the same oxide of iron 
with the addition of a little clayey matter. This latter was well known to the 
ancient Egyptians and was in regular use as pigment, and it is found in the Nile 
valley and hence was more easily accessible than the massive variety which occurs 
in tho eastern desert and in Sinai, At the present day, too, when a red colouring 
tniatter is applied to Egyptian pottery, it is red ochre or some form of ferruginous 
earth that is used? 


1 Finely levignted clay mixed with water to the consisteney of cream and applied before 
* W. &. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Bgypt (191), p. 148. 0. Bentley and J. W. 


Crowfoot, “ Nuba Pots in the Gordon College," in Sudan Notes and Recorda, vii (1924), pp.18-28 . 
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Red pottery may be cither uniformly red throughout, or, more generally, 
especially in the ease of the thicker and coarser kinds, itis red on both the outer 
‘and inner surfaces and grey or black in the centre, this central zone varying in 
thickness from a thin line to a wide band. ‘This grey or black is due to the ear- 
bonization of organic matter, either contained as « natural impurity in the clay in 
the form of decayed material of vegetable origin (humus), an occurrence by no 
‘means infrequent, oF artificially added, Although this organic matter may cause 
the clay to be naturally dark coloured, the final grey or black is due to its earboniza- 
tion, In predynastic and early dynastic Egyptian pottery,* in certain prehistoric 
pottery of Mesopotamia? in the prehistoric pottery found st Anau,* in ancient 
pottery from Anatolia and, doubtless, in pottery from other periods and other 
places, either chopped straw hus been found or there is evidence that chopped straw 
has been used and has been burned out during firing. It is also quite common in 
Bgypt.* the Sudan,‘ and probably elsewhere, at the present day, to aid finely 
chopped straw, fine chaff, or powdered animal dung to certain kinds of clay before 
itis kneaded, in order to reduce the stickiness (which makes it difficult to manipulate), 
to expedite drying, and also to prevent undue shrinkage with cracking and distortion 
during drying, When such pottery is fired with free access of air, the organio matter 
first carbonizes and becomes black, the action beginning from the surface and slowly 
extending inwards, and, if the walls of the vessel are thin or the heat considerable 
or long continued, this blackened matter then gradually bums away with the 
<imultancous conversion of the iron compounds into red oxide; but if the vessel is 
thick or the heat not great or not of long duration, the organic matter in the thick 
nneas of the ware is merély charred and remains, giving « grey or black colour to the 
zone in the centre. 

In view of the discussion that follows relative to the nature of the black colour 
of certain pottery, it may be emphasized that the grey or black now referred to 
is due, as stated, to the presence of charred organic matter and neither to smoke 
har to black oxide of iron, This will probably generally be admitted. A progressive 
inekening, boginning from the surface and extending inwards, with the subsequent 
tqadual disappearance of the black and the production of o red colour, is typical 





1 J, B. Quibell, “* Archaic Objects,” Catro Cat,, 1905, pp, 137-77. G. A. Reisner, Ezeara- 
oma Kerman, YE, po 0. 

WO Le Woolly, in Ur Bzcavaions, 1, AL-Ubaid (HB, Hall and 0, 1 Woolley, 1927), 
1a. 
1A. Sbollenbong, in Reploations in Turkestan (R, Pumpely, 1008), p73. 

UAE Fianktore, Studies in Barly Potery of the Near Kaa, i, p. 79; i, p. 65,2. 

© W.& Blackman, op. cil., pp. 135, 140, 143, 148, 149. 

{D Bentley and’ dW. Orowloot, op. ei HA. Macmichacl, “Pottery Making om 
the Boo Niles” in Sudan Noter and. Records, ¥ (1022), pp. 38-8, J. W. Crowfoot, “ Further 
Sec en Pottery.” in Sudan Noles and Records, vii (1920), p. 190. G, W. Grabham, 
Sei pottery Methods i the Anglo-Beyptian Sadan," in Brit, Asoc. Report, 1010, 
p. 729, 
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of the behaviour of clay containing organic matter and iron compounds, such as 
liydrated ferric oxide, when heated, and, on a small seale, is a common phenomenon 
in a chemical laboratory where clays are tested. ‘In these cases there can be no 
doubt about the cause ; the heating is carried out either over a Bunsen flame, which 
is smokeless, or in a muffle heated by gua or electricity, which are also smokeless, 
and the blackening, which begins almost as soon as the heat is applied, spreads 
quickly and uniformly throughout the material, and eventually disappears giving 
place to a red colour. The combustion, too, takes place with free socess of air, and 
the conditions, therefore, are oxidizing and not reducing, ‘These effects can readily 
reproduced by heating a good quality light-coloured clay that by itself does not 
burn red, to which has been added a small proportion of finely divided organic 
matter and a little yellow ochre or powdered dehydrated ferrous sulphate. That this 
‘grey oF black in the interior of the substance of the ware, otherwise red, is due to the 
‘presence of carbonaceous matter, nay also be proved by chemical analysis, and has 
heen so proved by the writer in the case of a large number of specimens of ancient 
Egyptian pottery of Inte date, mostly Coptic. This was done by mixing a little 
of the finely powdered material with lead chromate, strongly heating the mixture, 
and passing the gus that was given off into lime-water, which became milky, thus 
proving the presence of earbon dioxide that can only have been derived from 
carbon, and carbon, therefore, must have been present. Frequently a few tiny 
particles of magnetic material, probably magnetic oxide or iron, are also present, 
but the proportion of these is too small to account for the grey or black colour, and 
they are almost certainly derived from a little magnetic oxide present originally 
in the clay. ‘This compound is very common in Nile silt, and occurs therefore in 
the Nile deposits, and hence is a very nsual constituent of Egyptian clays ; in certain 
localities, too, it forms a narrow black band in the sand at the side of the river, 








Gney axp Daan Porrsny. 

Grey and drab colours, whether of tho substance of the ware or of an applied 
slip, are either natural to the clay used or that colour slightly modified by firing, 
‘The clay employed for these wares, as is indicated by their light colour, is generally 
practically free from naturally occurring organic matter (such material being dark) 
‘and also from iron compounds, or, ifthe latter are present in more than small pro- 
portion, calcium carbonate (carbonate of lime) is also present, and such clays do not 
produce red oxide when heated? Sometimes, however, although there may be both 
organic matter and red oxide-producing compounds in small amount, the heat of 
the firing has not been suificiently strong to char the former or to redden the latter, 
and, when this is the ease, on heating such ware more strongly it darkens slightly, 
though never very much, or if hested still more strongly it becomes reddish. 

4 4. Burton in A Dict, of Applied Ohemiatry (Sic EA. Thorpe), art. * Clay, 
‘H. A. Seger, Collected Writings, i (Easton, Pa.. 1902), pp. 181, 343-7, 300-9. 
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Certain kinds of modern Egyptian pottery (imitation kulich ware) made at 
Old Cairo, and possibly elsewhere, are grey outside and for a short distance beneath 
the outer surface, but the rest of the ware, including the inner surface, is of a light- 
red colour, ‘The grey outer surface thus has the sppearance of a slip, though it is 
not a slip, the ware being homogeneous in compcsition. ‘The potter's explanation 
of the bi-coloured effect is, that the grey is caused by the greater hest to which the 
outer surface has been exposed, and that the red of the interior and inner surface 
is due to these parts having received less heat. This is probably correct (although 
it is the opposite of what might be expected, and the opposite of what occurs with 
many other clay mixtures, usually the greater the heat the more red oxide that is 
produced), sinct intense and prolonged heating in the laboratory does not turn the 
grey to red, as would be the case if the grey were merely the consequence of « lower 
‘temperature and the red the effect of greater heat. ‘The probable explanation of 
the phenomenon is that the clay is calcareous, and that, at the temperature to which 
the outside of the pots is subjected, the calcium and iron compounds combine, and 
20 the latter are no longer available to form red oxide. That the red on further 
heating does not become grey may be explained by assuming that the iron com- 
pounds when once in the form of red oxide, which is very inert, are no longer able 
to combine with the carbonate of lime. Grey and drab pottery occasionally show 
‘8 grey or black zone in the centre, which is due to the same cause as in the case of 
red pottery. 
Warre Porrery. 

White-coloured pottery is not very common, and in the few instances, mostly 
of Eighteenth Dynasty date, examined by the writer the colour has been due to a 
thin coating of carbonate of lime (not lime as sometimes stated)! applied as a wash 
to the pottery after firing. 

Brack Porreny. 

Black pottery may be black on the outer surface only or it may be black 
throughout. A black surface-colour may be produced in at least two different 
ways, namely, by the agency of smoke or soot, or by the application of a black 
colour other than soot. 

It is well known that pottery exposed to the smoke from a smoky fire becomes 
covered with a layer of soot and thus is superficially blackened. This does not 
mean, however, that pottery fired in a primitive manner, where there was a mixed 
heap of pots and fuel (always either vegetable material ar animal dung), and where 
the fire in the earlier stages was very smoky, always and necessarily acquired a 
coating of soot, for such was not the case, any soot deposited at the beginning of 
the operation, the distribution of which would usually be very irregular and partial, 
being generally burnt off at a Inter stage. This is well exemplified at the present 





2H Frankfort, op. cit, i p. 70. 
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day in the Sudan, where the final colour of pottery so fired, unless changed by a 
special subsequent operation, is either grey or red, according to the nature of the 
clay used? In the case of primitive modern pottery, where the colour is due to 
‘soot, this is sometimes deliberately spplied either before or after firing. Thus, in 
one district in the Sudan, soot (not from the pottery itself, but of extraneous origin) 
mixed with oil is smeared on to the vessels, well rubbed in and polished before 
firing? In another district « handful of grass is brushed over the pots after firing 
while they are red-hot, with the result that a blackening is produced* In other 
places a somewhat similar process is employed, but as the black penetrates beyond 
the surface into the interior of the ware, the description of this will be deferred until 
pottery that is entirely black is dealt with, 

1 application to the surface of pottery of a black colouring agent other than 
amoke is not recorded from Egypt, though the appearance of some of the Badarian 
pottery strongly suggests the use of graphitet (blacklead, plumbago), @ form of 
carbon that imparts a greyish sub-metallic Tustre to the ware. Graphite, however, 
was employed for certain types of pottery found by Reisner at Kermoa, in the Sudan, 
‘and it is still employed at the present day in another district of the Sudan to give 
‘a brilliant polish to a surface already black It is apparently also used in 
Madagascar, since there ix a pottery dish from this place in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Oxford that is labelled “ blackened with plumbago.” 

Pottery having an applied black glaze, as distinguished from w polish, will 
not be considered, as it is outside the scope of the present paper. 

‘The colonr of pottery that is black throughout has been accounted for in four 
different ways—first, by the action of smoke ; second, by the presence of carbonaceous 
matter; third, by the impregnation of the pottery with resin or vegetable matter, 
which is subsequently carbonized ; and fourth, by the formation of black oxide of 
fron instead of the more usual red oxide, ‘These possi may now be 
considered. 

‘The fact that the outside of « vessel may be blackened by smoke has already, 
‘been dealt with ; it is a matter of comnion knowledge about which there can be no 
doubt, but whether smoke is able to penetrate into the substance of pottery, 60 a 
to blacken it throughout is much disputed, Hostmann? and Flinders Petrie* both 

+H. A. Maomichael, op. pp. 33-8. 

* O, Bentley and J. W. Crowfoot, op. p. 20. 

2 J, W. Crowfoot, op. cit., pp. 188-4. In the absence of any definite statement on the 
point, it is assumed that the blackening described is merely superticial ; if it extends below the 
ssurface, the pottery falls into the mext category. 

1 See p. 119, Manifeatly considerable caution is necessary before attributing a oub-metallic 
Justre to the se of graphite solely from its appearance. 

¥G, A. Reisner, op ct, p. 320. 

J, W. Crowfoot, op. ci, pp. 1338-4. 
+ G, Hostmann, in ‘Troja (H. Schliemann, 1884), p. 33. 
* W. M. Flinders Potrie, The Arte and Orafte of Ancient Egypt (1910), p. 130. 
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state that such penetration cannot occur, while Virchow,! Franchet:* and Frankfort? 
all say that it does take place, the latter, however, qualifying his statement hy 
limiting the possibility to the beginning of the firing before the pottery is baked 
hard. Crowfoot,¢ Burton, and Mercez® all describe processes in which dense amoke 
isa prominent feature, and in which the blackening, which is attributed to the smoke, 
penetrates well into the thickness of the ware. ‘The method mentioned by Crowfoot 
is practised in certain districts of the Sudan ; that referred to by Burton is used on. 
the Gold Coast ; while Mercer's process was purely an experimental one? In all 
these methods the pottery direct from the fire and still red-hot is covered with 
organic material (chaff, dung, leaves, sawdust, oats, or comcobs, respectively), 
which, in contact with the hot pots, smoulders and gives off dense smoke. Ina 
short time (a few minutes in the Sudan and about twenty minutes on the Gold 
Coast) the pottery becomes blackened, not merely on the surface, but throughout 
if the vessels are thin, or well into the substance of the ware if the vessels are thick. 
Enquiries made concerning the modémn manufacture of black pottery in Egypt 
elicited the information that in one locality near Zagazig the method adopted is to 
make pottery that ordinarily would be red in colour, and at the end of the baking, 
‘when the flames of the fuel have died down, but while the pote are still red-hot, 
to open the furnace door, throw a mixture of coal and pitch in small pieces on to the 
hhot ashes, close the door again and leave the kiln over night. The coal and pitch 
do not come in contact with the pottery, and are merely used to produce dense 
smoke, and itis this that blackens the pots. ‘The resulting pottery, although generally. 
described as black, is really dark grey, not only on both surfaces but through to the 
centre, with « suspicion of brown just below both the outer and inner surfaces. 
Randall Maclver attributes the blackening of certain pottery in Upper Exypt 
to the “ fierce heat" caused by the addition of chopped straw to the fuel,¥ but it 
would seem more probable that the straw is employed, like the coal and pitch 
mentioned, for its smoke-producing properties. ‘The writer has produced on a 
amall seale in the laboratory blackening such as that described, by heating moder 
greenish-grey fulleh ware, both baked and unbaked, in a Bunsen flame until red- 
hot and then burying it immediately in sawdust, in chopped straw and in bran, 


* Tn Mas (HE, Sebliomann, 1880), p. 219, 

* L. Franchet, Rapport ur une Mission en Orite ot en Egypte (Paris, 1017), p. 91. 

* H. Franklort, op. cit., ii, p. 141, 0. 2. 

+ J.W. Crowfoot, op. cit., p. 131, 

* W. Barton, in Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc., lvii, part 2, 

* HL, Mercer, in Areiba (D. Randall-Maclver and ©. L, Woolley, 1019), p. 17, 

7 Mercer's experimental pots are now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, and are excellent 
reproductions af the early Egyptian ware, the black-topped specimens partioularly being #0 like 
the genuine ware that i x dificult to tell one from the other. Anothor simular back topped pt, 
also in the same Museum, is from an “ ancient iron-ago grave in stone circle,” southern India. 

*D, Randall-Msclver, "The Manufscture of Pottery in Upper Egypt, in Journ, 
Anthrop. Int. xxv (1865), pp. 20-9. 
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respectively, and allowing it to remain for various periods of time, ranging from « 
few minutes up to about half an hour. The sawdust, chopped straw, and bran 
becoming carbonized, produce dense smoke, with, as the final result in every ease, 
blackening of both surfaces of the pottery, together with always a definite 
penetration, generally taking the form of a narrow band of black at each side, with 
‘a dark-grey central zone. In other experiments, pieces of similar pottery (cold) 
qvere snspended by wire inside and near the top of a metal cylinder, which was 
closed, except for the two small holes at the top through which the wire passed. 
[At the bottom of the cylinder was deep layer of sawdust, chopped straw or bran. 
Heat was supplied outside the bottom of the cylinder until smoke ceased to issue 
at the top. When sawdust was used, black tarry matter was given off in addition 
to smoke, and this condensed at the top of the cylinder. In every instance the 
pottery was blackened, and in every instance, too, the black penetrated beyond 
the surfuco, in some cases the ware becoming grey through to the centre. Red- 
polished sherds of black-topped Badarian pottery were also blackened by making 
them red-hot and at once burying them in sawdust, and in each case the blackened 
surface had a sub-metaltic appearance similar to that produced by treatment with 
graphite, 

‘The experimental blackened pottery, when tested in the manner already 
described, was proved to contain carbon or carbonaceous matter, and when the 
original material before blackening gave a test for earbon, as was sometimes the 
case, the blackened specimens showed still more. In some instances the blackened 
material when finely powdered was very slightly magnetio, but in alll such eases 
the original unblackened pottery was equally magnetic, and the magnetic 
property was found to be confined to tiny black particles, scattered throughout 
the ware, which apparently were magnetic oxide of iron originating in the clay 
used. 

On account of the conditions under which the experimental blackening takes 
place, namely, the very short time required and the rapidly falling temperature of 
the pottery in those cases in which it was hot at the commencement of the operation, 
and particularly that in some of the experiments, the pottery was not heated at all, 
except slightly and incidentally by the hot smoke, there cannot be any reduction of 
red oxide of iron to black oxide, and hence the black colour must be due to some 
“other canse, the only likely one being the presence of carbon or carbonaceous matter, 
which is confirmed by chemical analysis, Further proof that the blackening is not 
due to a reduction of red oxide to magnetic oxide is afforded by the absence in some 
eases of any magnetic property whatever, and when magnetic oxido is present the 
‘minute proportion in which it occurs is much too small to produce a general 
blackening, and this oxide can be shown to be derived from the lay used, 

Pottery, therefore, may be coloured grey or black throughout, even after it 
thas been baked hard, by a short exposure to dense smoke, but whether the effect is 
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always entirely due to smoke, or sometimes partly to accompanying tarry matter, 
is not certain. ‘That smoke or tarry matter can penotrate clay is well exemplified 
by the gradual colouring of a clay pipe ; and meerschaum also, a somewhat similar 
‘material, is coloured in the same manner, 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, although smoke consists of solid 
particles, these are very minute, being of the order of about one-thousandth of a 
uillimetre to about one-hundred-thousandth of a millimetre in diameter! and they 
cannot separately be seen by the naked eye, the “ blacks" or “smuts” observed 
when a chimney or a lamp “smokes” not being whnt is scientifically meant by 
amoke, but immensely larger particles, Considering, therefore, only the minute 
size of smoke particles and the general porous nature of ancient pottery, and 
neglecting for a moment the positive evidence in favour of the penetration of smoke, 
it is manifestly unscientific to deny that blackening, stich as that described, may 
be due to smoke, the penetration of which would naturally be aided by the contraction 
of the air in the pores of the pottery as cooling progressed. 

The second method of accounting for the colour of pottory that is black 
‘throughout, namely, to attribute it to the presence of carbonaceous matter in the 
clay, is accepted by Franchet® and others for certain ancient pottery, but the 
former gives no proof for his statement that the carbonaceous matter, although often 
Ihumus, was occasionally charcoal (charbon pulvérisé).* 

That certain kinds of clay, especially that employed for coinmon red ware, 
naturally contains carbonaccons matter that blickens when heated, has already 
been mentioned when dealing with that ware, and any dark-coloured clay is likely 
to contain such material. In various localities, too, both ancient and modern, as 
already stated, organic mutter, such as chopped straw, chaff, and animal dung, 
was, of is, added to the clay before use, and this also becomes black when heated 
suficiently, but not too strongly. Undoubtedly, therefore, black pottery may be 
produced by the use of clay containing organic matter, but only under certain 
conditions, namely, that the heat or the air supply, or both, should be insufficient 
for complete combustion. It should be specially noted, too, that the mere presence 
of smoke, as ocours in primitive methods of firing, means both a comparatively 
low temperature and also the partial exclusion of air, though not necessarily the 
‘presence of a reducing atmosphere, as is sometimes assumed,* a reducing atmosphere 
not being merely the absence of the usual complement of air or even the momentary 
presence of small proportions of reducing gases, but the presence of considerable 
proportions of such gases operating over a somewhat lengthy period of time. This 

+ W. E. Gibbs, Clouds and Smokes (1924), p. 130. 

© L, Franchet, “ 1/Emploi des Limons dana la Céramique Préhistorique,” in Rer, Anthropal,, 
1922, pp. 99-108. 

* L. Franchot, Céramique Primitive, p. 88. 

«J. W. Hayes, “ Prehistoric and Aboriginal Pottery Manufacture,” in Journ. Roy. Anthrop, 
‘Inst,, xii (1911), pp. 260-77, H. Frankfort, op. cit., ii, p. 141, 
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does not mean, however, that in a modern pottery-kiln a reducing atmosphere may 
not be obtained. 

‘Tho third explanation accounts for the colour of black pottery by the use of 
resin or vegetable matter that is afterwards carbonized : thus Hostmann states! 
that certain ancient black pottery: was produced by treating the ware with a thin 
‘coating of pine resin, with possibly the addition of alittle oive oil, and subsequently 
heating the pots until the resin and oil were carbonized, Although this treatment 
‘would blacken the ware, no evidence that any such process was used is given and its 
employment seems most improbable. Myres mentions® a method used in Bomeo, 
where modem pottery is blackened by impregnating it with liquid infusion of 
vegetable matter which is then carbonized by heat. Haddon, however, who states 
that the infusion used is one of mango bark, says that although this darkens the 
ware it does not make it black.® 

Tn this connection the black inner surface found in Egyptian wine-jars of the 
Greco-Roman period may be mentioned. This is due to a thin coating of resin 
employed to render the jars impermeable to liquids Although the resin is now 
lacie, it was almost certainly not so originally, but was blackened by charring 
during the heating necessary to render it suficently liquid to flow as » thin conting 
‘over the inside of the jar. A deposit of carbonized material is often found at the 
apex of the jars, and this, together with the black inner coating, has often been 
analysed by the writer and always found to be resin. 

‘The fourth method of accounting for the colour of pottery that is black through- 
out is to assume that the clay contained compounds of iron of such a nature that 
‘when heated in a reducing atmosphere they were converted into black oxide. This 
is theoretically possible, and from chemical aspect is very attractive, and the 
question of whether it actunlly occurs will be discussed when dealing with red-and- 
black pottery now to be described. 





Rep-axp-Biack Porreny. 


‘The distribution of the red and black colours in ancient Egyptian pottery, 
where the two colours oceur side by side, usually takes the form of a black top, 
with generally also a black interior surface, to an otherwise red vessel, the black 
of the top extending through the thickness of the ware, while the red of the body 
only penetrates a short distance below the surface. The explanation often given 





+ 0, Hostmann, in Troja (H. Schliemann, 1888), p. 38. 

#J.L. Mores, in Men, 1001, 78; in Journ, Anthrop, Inst, xxii (1008), p. 969. 

* A. 0. Haddon, in an, 1901, 95. 

«Pliny (Natural History, xiv; ch. 25) ocem to refer to « similar method : he mays, “The 
pitch (ie, blackened resi) most highly esteemed in Italy for proparing vessels for storing wine 
in that which comes from Brim" 
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to account for the colour of this pottery is that proposed by Flinders Petrie! and 
now frequently accepted? namely, that the black colour is due to black oxide of 
iron and the red colour to red oxide of iron, both formed at the same time from the 
iton compounds present in the clay, the different effects being produced by the vessel 
having been fired in an inverted position with the mouth downwards, the rim being 
buried in the ashes. In this manner the air supply reaching the mouth and interior 
of the vessel would be limited, and a reducing action, resulting in the production of 
black oxide of iron, seems possible. At the same time the air would have free 
access to the outside of the body of the vessel, and there red oxide could be formed. 
This explanation may now be considered, 

‘The writer, in addition to a superficial examination of a very large number of 
museum pieces, has carefully examined various other specimens of ancient Egyptian 
(including Nubian) black-topped pottery? with the following results :— 

(1) ‘The outer surfaces, except the rims, were red (various shades)*and polished. 
‘This red in most instances, though there were a few exceptions, was an extremely. 
thin applied conting (slip or wash) beneath which was a layer of a different shade of 
red, the latter varying in thickness from about 0-5 millimetre to generally about 
1-5 millimetre, but occasionally more, and below this the ware was black, the inner 
surface being also black and polished. In the case of the exceptions referred to, 
there was no difference of colour between the outer surface and the ware immediately 
below and there was probably no stip. tis, however, often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, unless there is a considerable difference of material or colour between 
the surface layer and the body of the wire heneath, to distinguish between an 
applied slip or wash and the thin layer of fine clay distributed uniformly over the 
surface by the potter when amoothing the pot with his wet hand, and the very 
fineness of this material may cause it to have a slightly different shade of colour 
from the rest of the clay, and much that is usually regarded as slip is not an applied 
slip in the true sense of the term. The totul thickness of the ware varied from 
about 2 millimetres to about 10 millimetres. ‘Tho tops of the vessels were black 
throughout and polished on both surfaces. In the case of some of the Badarian 

* W.M. Flinders Petrie, op, cit., pp. 130, 131, W. M. Flinders Petrie and J, E. Quibell, 
Nagada and Ballas (1806), p. 37. 

® L, Franchot, Céramique Primitice, pp. 84-6. EJ. Forsdyke, “ Tho Pottery called Minyan 
Ware," in Journ, Hellenio Studies, xxziy (1914), pp. 137, 139. H. Frankfort, op, cit, i, p. 10: 
fi, p. 6. HS, Harrison, Pots and Pane (1988), p. 49, 

Three predynustic Egyptian vesvels kindly supplied by Mr, Rex Engelbach ; ve 
of early dynastic ware and six pieces of later ware from Nubia kind CM 
sod twenty-six specimens, chiefly of Bularian ware but with a fow predynastio piocos, kindly 
supplind by Mr. Guy Brunton, 

‘The red colour, whether bright red, purplish red, ot other shade, is due to oxide of iron, 
the colour of which varies with the nature of the compound from which it is produced and with 


‘the degree of heat employed in ita formation, and in also modified by the nature and amount of 
any admixture. 
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pots the black polish had often a grey sub-metallic appearance strongly suggestive 
of graphite? ‘The greater part of the substance of the ware, therefore, was black, 
and only a comparatively thin layer of part of the outer surface of the body of the 
vessels was red. ‘The exceptions to the above were the two predynastic vases 
and two of the Badarian specimens. One of the former and one of the latter 
differed by having a thin drab wash over the black inner surface, except for the im, 
while in the case of the second predynastic vase the substance of the ware below 
the red wash, and, except for the top, but including the inner surface, was brown 
and not black. ‘The second of the Badarian specimens had a dark brownish-red 
inner surface, except at the rim, though the substance of the ware was black, 

(2) When the black part of the ware was heated in a Bunsen flame with free 
access of air the black colour entirely disappeared, and the material became reddish 
or reddish-brown throughout, which suggests that the black may have been due to 
‘carbon or carbonaceous matter, but does not prove this, since a black colour pro- 
duced by the reduction of red oxide becomes red again under similar conditions. 
‘The same phenomenon in connection with ancient black pottery has been noted 
by Doulton? Lisch,* and Whitfeild,* the latter two of whom both attribute it to the 
burning away of carbonaceous matter. 

(8) The powder obtained by scraping the black pert of the ware contained tiny 
particles that were slightly magnetic; the red, except in two instances, was also 
lightly magnetic, snd in soveral cases it was more mognetio than the black. 
Franchet notes the same phenomenon.® This magnetio material, which was probably 
‘magnetic oxide of iron, was not nearly in suficient quantity to account for the blacke 
colour and, as it ia a very common constituent of Egyptian clays, it was probably 
original to the material and had not been produced by any chemical reduction of 
red oxide during firing, 

(4) The black gave good tests for carbon; the red gave negative resul 
Pollard also found carbon as the colouring matter of Nubian black-topped pottery. 


‘The significance of the facts mentioned may now be discussed, but before 
doing so, the various oxides of iron and their modes of preparation may briefly be 
considered. 





Oxive or Inox. 
‘There are three oxides of iron, ferrous oxide (protoxide), ferric oxide (peroxide, 
sesquioxide), amd ferrous-ferrie oxide (ferroso-ferric oxide, triferric tetroxide, 


+ See p. 119. 

+ ‘Troja (HL. Schlieniann, 1884), p, 99. 

2 Tiion (H. Schliemann, 1880), p. 219. 

‘+B. W. Whitfeld, Aswt, Chemist, Sadan Government, in MS. note to J. W. Crovtoots 
8 L. Franchot, Rapport mer we Mieaion en Orite et en Egypte, p. 92 

+ W. B, Pollard, in Cairo Scientific Journ,, vi (1912), pp. 72-8. 
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magnetic oxide, magnetite), which in composition, as its name indicates, is inter- 
mediate between the other two and is magnetic. 

Ferrous Oxide. —This hns a black colour and is extremely unstable, on account 
of which Intter property it is not found free in nature, and usually when ferric oxide 
or other oxide of iron is heated in a reducing atmosphere it is metallic iron and not 
ferrous oxide that is formed. ‘This oxide, however, may be produced by heating 
ferric oxide in a current of hydrogen to about 300° C.,) and by heating ferrio oxide 
to a high temperature (700°1,000° C.) in an atmosphere of hydrogen and stearn 

Ferrie Oxide —This oxide varies in colour according to whether it is crystalline, 
mussive, or earthy, and also whether it is anhydrous or hydrated. The only forms, 
however, that need be considered in this connection are those that occur in clay 
and pottery, which are usually the brown or yellow hydrated oxide in clay and the 
red anhydrous oxide in pottery, the two former of which on hesting lose their com- 
bined water and become converted into the latter. 

Magnetic Oxidte—This is the commonly occurring black oxide of 
formed when steam is decomposed by red-hot iron,3 and when ferric oxide is intensely 
heated, this latter being stable up to about 1,350°C,, when it is converted in part 
into magnetic oxide? 

The nature of iron comporinds occurring in clay and pottery (or other material) 
is frequently misapprehended on account of the inexact manner in which chemists 
and others refer to them. ‘Thus, when ferrous oxide is mentioned, what is often 
meant is not the free oxide, but a ferrous compound that for the suke of convenience 
‘and in order to indicate its composition may be regarded as consisting of this oxide 
combined with some other substance, such, for instance, as silies, but in which the 
oxide haa lost its separate identity, the real body present in the example given 
being ferrous silicate. Such language, although understood by chemists, may 
seriously mislead others, and when it is stated that the colour of certain pottery is 
due to the presence of ferrous oxide, it is sometimes difficult to know whether what 
is really meant is ferrous oxide or a ferrous compound such as the silicate, 

Tt is sometimes stated that the black colour of certain ancient black or black- 
topped pottery is due to a reduction of ferric oxide to ferrous oxide during the 
firing’ On theoretical grounds alone this is most improbable, though a change 
from the red ferric oxide to a dark bluish-grey ferrous compound may be produced 
under laboratory conditions by heating red pottery in an atmosphere of hydrogen.® 

1°, Turner, in A Dict of Applied Chemistry (Six BA, Thorpe) i, 1012, p, 175, 

Roseoe and Schotlemmer, A Treatise on Chemistry, i (1913), p. 221 

*'T. Turner, did, Rosooe and Schorlemmer, op. cit., pp. 1220, 1222, 

*H. Frankfort, op, cit, 1, p, 10; Hi, p. 65, n. 141, n, 2. EJ. Forsdyke, op, cit, 
pp. 137-9, L. Franchet, Cérimigue Primitive, pp. 21, 34, 84, 85, 136, 

#1. Ty Myres, The Early Pot Fabrica of Asia Minor,” in Journ, Anthrop, Ina, xxx 


(1909), p. 309, apparently quoting exporiments by Doulton. B, W. Whi MS, note to 
J. W, Crowfoot. 
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‘Thus, the temperature of 300° .), which is that at which ferrous oxide may be formed, 
ie considerably below the temperature at which pottery is fired, since it is not until 
about 500°C. that clay loses its combined water and changes from being a plastic 
cor potentially plastic material to being hard and permanently non-plastic. Also, 
the atmosphere surrounding pots fired in a primitive manner is not an atmosphere 
of hydrogen at any time, although it may momentarily contain a small proportion 
of hydrogen at the lower temperatures, neither is it an atmosphere of hydrogen 
‘and steam at high temperatures. Ferrous oxide, too, even if formed, could not 
continue to exist unless kept in a reducing atmosphere, but would at once combine 
with silica or be converted into the ferric state, Even if-ferrous silicate and not 
ferrous oxide is meant, the formation of this under the ordinary primitive conditions 
of firing pottery is most improbable. Franchet states that Debray obtained ferrous 
oxide by possing a mixture of carbon monoxide and earbon dioxide over heated 
ferric oxide) This is not referred to by any of the modern authorities dealing with 
the oxides of iron, but in any case there is no parallel between such a lnboratory 
experiment and the conditions existing when pottery is fired in a primitive manner, 
although ferric oxide and small proportions of both the monoxide and dioxide of 
carbon may all be present at one stage or another of the firing. 

‘The Staffordshire blue brick is sometimes quoted as an example of the 
reduction of ferric oxide to ferrous oxide but since the colour is blue and not black 
‘and is not due to ferrous oxide, though probably to ferrous silicate, its formation 
cannot be any proof that the colouring agent of black pottery is either ferrous oxide 
or ferrous silicate, Moreover, the Staffordshire blue brick is produced in modern 
iin where the air conditions may be regulated to a nicety, and where a reducing 
atmosphere may readily be both obtained and maintained, whereas the ancient 
pottery was fired in a totally different manner. 

Foster and Franchet* both attribute the black colour of the glaze on certain 
Greek vases to ferrous silicate, formed by the use of magnetic oxide of iron and an 
alkali, and Pollard considers the black glaze of an Egyptian vase of Ptolemaic date 
to be similar® These black glazes, however, have no relation to the black of the 
‘pottery now being considered. 

Magnetic oxide, like ferrous oxide, is sometimes credited with being the cause 
of the black colour of certain black pottery,* but the literature of the iron oxides is 
silent with regard to any reduction of ferric oxide to magnetic oxide, such as would. 





1 L, Franchet, Clramique Primitive, p. 4. 
¥ £, J, Fonalvke, op. cit, p. 140. 
= W, Poster, "The Composition of same Greck Vases," in Journ, Amer, Chem. Sac, 1910, 
pp. 1259-84, 
“'L, Franchet, Céramique Pris 
+ W. B. Pollard, op. ei, pp. 22-4. 
* WM. Flinders Petro, op. i, p. 190; in Cui Scientific Journ., vi (1912), p. 67 ; Dionpotia 
Parva (1001), p. 18, W. M. Flinders Petrie and J, E. Quibel, op. cit. 12,37. 
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be necessary if this explanation is correct, and the atmosphere during the firing of 
pottery in primitive manner is not the highly reducing atmosphere sometimes 
suggested, As already stated, too, when any oxide of iron is heated in a reducing 
atmosphere it is usually metallic iron that is formed and not a lower oxide. 

Before leaving the subject it may be pointed out that no evidence whatever 
is offered by the supporters of the opinion that the black of certain ancient black 
pottery is due to oxide of iron, whether ferrous oxide or magnetic oxide, or even to 
4 black compound of iron such as a silicate, but that this opinion is merely an 
‘assumption rendered plausible by the facts that the oxides mentioned, an well as 
some of their compounds, are black; that reducing gases may be present during the 
firing of pottery ; and that it is possible under certain special conditions in a laboratory: 
to change the red of red pottery to u colour that is almost black, ‘That any such 
riuluetion ooours, however, during the firing of pottery in a primitive manner has 
never been proved and is contrary to the available evidence, If black pottery 
may be produced by the carbonization of organic matter in the clay and by the 
action of smoke, and proof that it may undoubtedly be produced in both these 
‘ways has already been given, there is no needl to introduce another form of blacken- 
ing, which, though theoretically possible under certain special and highly artificial 
conditions, as in n chemical laboratory, has never been proved to take place under the 
natural conditions present during the burning of primitive pottery. Further, it 
may be proved that the black is not due to ferrous oxide (or other ferrous com- 
pound) by comparing a sherd in which the rod oxide has been reduced in tho 
laboratory by means of hydrogen! with  sherd of the original black. In tho first 
pluoe the colours of the two sherds are different, the former being a dark bluish- 
toy, while the latter is black, and in the second place tho sherds behave very. 
Alifferently when treated with hydrochloric acid. ‘Thus, the former (in a finely 
powdered condition) gives an immediate and vigorous action on the addition of 
the acid, and on continued treatment practically all the colour disappears, leaving 
4 very light-grey (almost white) coloured residue, from which carbon and car- 
bonnceows matter are manifestly absent, and, if the experiment has been carried 
‘out with due precautions against oxidation, the solution on testing is found to contain 
iron compounds in the ferrous condition. These are the normal results obtained 
by treating a ferrous compound with hydrochloric acid. In the case of the original 
black sherd, this, under identical conditions, shows no immediate or pronounced 
action on the addition of the acid, and even after prolonged treatment the residue 
remains black. ‘There are no ferrous compounds in the solution and the black gives 
the tests for carbon, 





2 ‘The specimen employed for the experiments was small fragment of a ploce of ancient 
Dlack-toppee rare that had been heated by Mr. B W. Whitfold until it turned red, and then 
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One instance of black pottery, the colour of which may have been partly due to 
‘magnetic oxide of iron and partly to a silicate of iron, is known to the writer, though 
the black was neither original nor intentional, but entirely secondary and accidental. 
‘The pottery in question consisted of a number of sherds found at the limestone 
quarries beyond Elwat cl-Debbin (situated near the beginning of the Valley of the 
‘Tombs of the Kings, opposite Luxor). ‘This pottery was originally the well-known 
red-ribbed ware of the Roman period, and had been used by the Coptic hermits, 
who made the ancient quarries their dwelling places. At some subsequent date a 
little of the broken pottery had been heated, probably accidentally, to such a high 
temperature that the edges of « number of pieces were fused, soveral pieces were 
fused together, and other pieces were fusod to fragments of bricks, ‘The pottery 
was very hard and was black throughout, but: sherds of similar ware in. the 
mediate vicinity, that had not been heated, were of the normal brownish-red 
colour, On chemical analysis, carbon and carbonaceous matter were proved to 
be absent, as was only to be expectod after the high temperature to which the 
sherds had been exposed, but when the material was reduced to the condition of a 
fine powiler this was found to contain magnetio particles, almost certainly magnetic 
oxide of iron, possibly produced from the red oxide of the original pottery by the 
intense heat to which it had been exposed. 








Cowenusion. 


If the ancient black-topped pottery be regarded as essentially black ware, 
having merely the greater part of the outer surface red, as it certainly is, since the 
Dulk of the substance of the ware is black, the problem of the coloration present 
fower difficulties. Thus, almost certainly the pottery first made by the early 
Egyptians was produced from the ordinary clay deposits oceutting near the river. 
‘All this clay contains organic matter and iron compounds, including @ very amall 
proportion of magnetic oxide, and, when heated, the former blackens and only 
burns away if the temperature and air-supply are sufficient, while the latter, except 
the magnetic oxide, become converted into red oxide, Any additional organic 
tmatter in the form of chopped straw or animal dung added to the clay would behave 
in the same manner as that originally present. If it be assumed that the early 
pottery was fired ns.a mixed heap of pots and fuel, either simply on the ground or 
covered to form a primitive furnace, using as fuel animal dung, chopped straw, or 
other similar material, which is a most likely supposition ; and if it be assumed, 
t00, that the vessels were placed upside down for firing, which, on account: of the 
shape of many of them, must have been almost necessarily the case, then, if there 
was only one layer of pots, the rims would eventually become buried in the ashes 
produced from the fuel, or, if more than one Inyer, then the rims of the lowest layer 
‘would be so buried. Fired in this manner, the portions of the vessels most exposed 
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to the heat and air, and which in consequence would burn red, would be the outer 
surfaces, except that of the buried rims, while the substance of the ware, the inner 
surfaces, and the buried rims, being protected from the extreme heat and the full 
airsupply, would become black, not only owing to the carbonization of the organic 
rmuatter present, but also from the smoke and possibly tarry matter from the fuel, 
‘Thus, if there was only one layer of pots, a black vessel having a red outer surface, 
except for the rim, would result, while, if more than one layer, this would! apply to 
the lowest layer only, and the pots in the upper tiers would be without black rims, 
und, in ome eases, possibly also without black inner surfaces. This explanation, 
therefore, accounts for most of the fncts in the simplest manner; it accounts for 
the red outer surface, the black of the body under the red, the black inner surface, 
the black rim and the carbon found on analysis. There remain, therefore, only the 
red wash and the polish to be explained, ‘The former is « thin coating of red ochre, 
such as is very commonty used on modern Egyptian pottery. This mitch is certain = 
but at whnt stage were the red wash and the polish respectively applied ! In modern 
pottery the wash is generally given after firing, but in the case of the pottery under 
consideration there seems good reason to suppose that it was done before firing. 
‘Thus, the line of demarcation between the red of the hody and the black of the rim 
is, a8 0 rule, much too irregular to have been the intentional edge of an applied 
colour, and can best be explained by supposing it to represent the depth the rim wax 
buried in the ashes, the surface of which would rarely be level or of uniform density 
((.e. uniform porosity to hent and smoke), If this explanation be correct then the 
black must be later than the red. ‘This is confirmed by the apparent extension of 
the red under tho black in « number of cases, though the true sequence of two 
colours is not easy to determine, the stronger colour generally appearing to be 
uppermost, whether such is the case or not, It appears probable, therefore, that 
after the vessels were made and dried, the whole of the outer surfaces, including the 
rims, and also a amall portion of the inner surfaces from the edge downwards, 
were coated with « wash of red ochre, and the pots then possibly polished and 
finally fired. ‘The firing, as previously stated, would almost necessarily be done 
with the pots upside down and the rims buried, or, if more than one layer, then the 
rims of the lowest layer only: would be buried. ‘The red wash would not appreciably 
diminish the amount of heat reaching the substance of the ware immediately below, 
though by filling up the pores of the pottery it would reduce the amount of air 
gaining access. Some air, however, would penetrate, and for a short distance 
inwards from the surface the organic matter would be burnt out and the iron com- 
pounds would be converted into red oxide. The interior of the substance of the 
‘ware, the inner surfaces and the buried rims, being protected from the full heat and 
air supply, would be blackened by the carbonization of the organic mutter and by 
smoke, especially the latter in the ease of the inner surfaces and tho buried rims, 


‘Firat euggested by Professor Sir W. M, Flinders Petro, 
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and this smoke would coyer up and mask the red wash, ‘That smoke will blacken 
‘red surface has been proved by the experiments already described? ‘Thus, in the 
simplest manner and without any complication of double firing, the coloration of 
the ancient pottery may be accounted for There still remains, however, the 
polishing of the black parts of the pots to be explained, especially the very high 
polish of some of the inner surfaces. This, it is suggested, was produced aftor 
firing by rubbing with a pebble or other smooth hard surface, either with, of moro 
probably without, the uso of a little off; and the finer-grained and more plastic 
the clay used, and the more the surface of the vessel had been smoothed by the 
‘wet hand of the potter during making, or polished before firing, and the larger the 
‘mount of soot deposited on the surface, the higher would be the final polish, ‘The 
polish, too, might be enhanced by the use of graphite in certain cases. 


* See pe M9, 

* Mr. J. W, Crowfoot has suggeoted to the writer that the black of tho rinis way posabily 
produced ua a secondry operation, by placing the pot mouth downwards with tho rime buried. 
in chopped straw of similar fine yegotable material while still hot from the farnace, when the 
rims would be blackened in the sanie manner aa the entire aurface of the pot ix now blackened 
in the Sudan and on the Gold Coast, na alreaily described, 
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LA SECONDE BCOLK DE CIRCONCISION CHE% LES BA-KHAHA 
DU NORD DU TRANSVAAL. 


[Avec Lnuosreanions XI-XIIL) 


Par Hewat A. Juxop. 


Les rites d'initiation de lw puberté ont été pratiqués de temps immémorial ches les 
Bantus du Sud de V'Afrique, On les désigne communément par le terme: éoole 
de circoncision. C'est peut-Btre une erreur, car Yopération physique en question, 
ion qui jouant un grand rile, est loin de constituer le seul élément de ces rites 
compliqués, Au reste les différenoes sont tris grandes dune tribu & Vautre. J'ai 
pu m’en rendre compte facilement & Shilouyane, la station de la Mission Romande 
dane laquelle j'ai demeuré plusicurs années et qui se trouve au Nord-Eat du 
‘Transvaal, daus une des vallées du Drakensberg, pas loin de Thabina, Deux 
groupes ethniques habitaient edte & cdte au pied de Ia montagne dite Mamotawiri 
(le Kranzkop des Boers), & savoir les Ba-Nkuna, un des clans de la tribu 
‘Thonga, et les Ba-Khaha, un clan des Ba-Pedi, les premiers possesseurs du 
pays, qui sont des Ba-Suto, Tous possident les rites d'initiation, mais ils sont 
beaucoup plus développés chez tes Ba-Khaha que chex les Ba-Nkuna. Chee 
coux-ci, en effet, I’6oole n'a lien qu'une année. Elle commence par Ia cixconoision 
et s© termine apris trois mois do réclusion et d'épreuyes par la réintégration 
des initiés ou sein de la communauté od ils appartiendront désormais & In classe 
des hommes adultes, J’ai déorit la sério de cos rites dans ln premiére partie de la 
nouvelle sudafricaine Zidji, et dans The Life of a South African Tribe, 2me ed., 
vol. 1, pp. 71-04 Les Ba-Khaha ont aussi cette éoole-lA et Mappellent Budiga, 
Mais ello est, suivie d'une autre, année suivante, qu'on nomme Bubwira et qui 
dure beaucoup pluslongtemps. Dans certains clans il en existe méme une troisitme, 
moins longue, moins pénible, dite Gomana, la petite Goole, La sevonde est peut- 
tre la plus importante des trois, 

Traivew Voccasion de la voir fonctionner, pour autant que cela ést possible & 
tun blane non initié, car tous ces rites sont environnés d'un geand mystére, C'était 
‘on Tannée 1905, JTavoue que #i javais dd me contenter de ee que mes youx ont vu, 
je n’en saurais pas dire grand chose ; mais j'ai obtenu des renseignements circon- 
stanciés d'un de mes lives qui avait passé par oes différentes 6ooles ot qui ne m'a 
rien caché, Au méme moment avait lieu initiation des filles, qu'on appelle te 
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Balé. West beaucoup plus difficile de savoir en quoi elle consiste, car les hommes 
de la tribu Tignorent et le sujet est trop délicat pour qu'on puisse interroger les 
femmes librement. 
ieee, oc | SUNS et te 

Le village de Maaghé} le chet des Ba-Khaha, offrait un grand intérét & ce 
momeatli, Maaghé lu-méme s'était converti an christianiame, mais il ne oroyait 
Pas que cette Goole fit incompatible aveo sa nouvelle foi, comme on le verra plis 
tard, ot son grand conseiller Mavuché, Yhomme de la tradition, présidait i 
'accomplissement des rites aveo un soin scrupuleux. J'ai cherché& donner une idée 
dans le croquis ci-joint (Texte-fig. 1) de Paspect de Ia capitale des Ba-Khaha durant lex 
huit ou neufs mois que dura la Buheira. Ce village est adossé contre la colline. 
On y acoide par un large chemin qui traverse la zone de tallis qui entoure la eapitale 
eplusicurs obtés Ces taillisimpinétrables, formés d’arhustes papillionaoés épinoux, 
‘ont une protection tris effieace contre les ennemis. A Y'entrée on passe entre deux 
‘angées de perehes qui forment Ia grande porte. Elles sont bien polies, appointies, 
ot plusieurs d'entre elles sont surmontées de cores ou courounées de. figures 
grossidrement sculptées roprésentant des visages humains on des animaux. Co 
sont les chefs de villages qui les ont fournies pour embellir la résidence royale. 
Le chemin déhouche dans la grand espace libre oi les hommes se réunimant pour 
dliscuter les affaires; adh on monte aux appartements de Maaghé qui, étant 
frond ami du progr, s'était biti une maison carrée laquelle domine tout le village, 
A devite de la place centrale se trouve Ia cour du Balé cireonscrite par des perches 
formes d'su moins six métres de hauteur, dressées en cercle et réunies par tne 
Palisade formée de gerbes de roseaux empilées es nes sur los autres jusqu’d tine 
hauteur de deux métres environ, Ant sommet de Mune d’elles & I'arridre, trone un 
quadrupade sculpts enfoneé par le milien du ventre sur ce piédestal. Ou dirait un 
castor, mais intention de Vartiste a été sans doute de représenter Tantilope phudé, 
te duiker des Sudafricains, qui est Ie totem de Ia tribu Khaha. On péndtre dans 
cette cour par un couloir tortueux qui ne permet pas aux spectateurs du dehors de 
voir Vintérieur. initiation des filles,elle anssi, se poursuit dans Ie mystére. Mais 
elles vont et yiennent plus librement que les gargons et portent en baudouille, 
A droite et & gwuche, de grosses fells qu'llesgarderont pendant tout le temps de 
Jeurs éprenves. 

De l'autre odte de la place, faisant face A In cour duu Balé se trouve lenclos 
des bonufs et, au dessous, l’établissement de la Buhwira of demeurent les circoncis, 


* Le cilloge xt actuellement détruit. Le clan des Ba-Khaha a déména, valle 
‘Voisine et a perdu beaucoup de son importance. — 
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rites de V'initiation m’en a poliment empéché, mais je sais par mon informateur que 
cette cour, appelée murudju, contient une grande hutte oi couchent les initiés 
et les quelques hommes qui les surveillent plus spécialement, Ces derniers a'étendent 
sur une sorte de lit construit & lour intention derritre la grande perche qui se drease 
au centre de Védifice et qui dépasse lo toit, Quant aux garcons, ils dorment par 
terre, sur les sol brut of abondent d’affreux vers blancs qui les piquent pendant la 
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M10, 1. —YLAY APMIOXDUATIY DE LA CAPITALE DES BAXILUIA DURANT L'#LOL DH tA 
auMwina, sr 1005 scans 1908, 


1, Maison et huttes du chef, 2, Rnolos des bovufs. 3, Cour do V'initiation dos files (Bat), 
4, Hangar du wagon. 3, Cour de Initiation des gargous (murudju), 6. Cour de la, Bata 
(Seleana), 7. Porte du village ot barridre. 8, Place publique, 
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‘Tout prés du murudju, voici une seconde cour beaucoup plus petite, C'est 
4a demeure de la Bate qui joue un grand réle a la fin de V'éeole et dont les rugissements 
plongent les formes et les enfants dans l'épouvante { 

. * . . . . . 

Et maintenant décrivons par ordre les rites trés compliqués de la Bulwira, On 
peut _y distinguer cing phases: Ia période de préparation, les oérémonies de 
Vouverture de I'école, la vie journalidre durant les mois de l'internement, 
de Ia Bate et ses diverses interventions et enfin Ia fate de cloture, 





L—La rémope pe Préparation, 

Au mois de mai, premire convocation des hommes de ta tribu au village da 
chef. Mavuché, le grand conseiller leur dit: “N'y a-til pas chez vous des 
mahaula (des atres incomplets, imparfnits) 1 Il faut qu'ils passent par la Buhwira. 
Allez couper le muledji."” Ces tre incomplets, oo sont les cireoncis qui n'ont 
encore subi que les épreuves de Ia Budiga, l'année précedente, Il s'agit de tes 
perfeotionner par celles qui vont commences. Le muledji c'est un arbuste 
Papillionacé appartenant au genre Indigo, je crois, qui a des tiges tri droites, 
ligneuses, d’environ un métre de haut. Quand on a ritolé Iéeorce, on trouve un 
‘aubier tris blanc formé de fibres tris solides, Les chefs de famille retournent ches 
‘cux et les circoncis vont couper des tiges en grand nombre dont ils font des tas 
dans leurs villages. 

Seconde convocation & Ia capitale, Le chef doune aux péres des oitconcis 
Yordre de préparer les ficelles. Les écorces sont polées ot lea fioelles obtenues en 
enroulant les unes ayer les autres les fibres du muedji & la manidre noire, e'eat 
dire en mottant plusiours dentro elles & oOté les uns des autres sur In euisne ot on les 
Poussant en avant avec Ia paume de Ja main, dle manidre & les tordte les unes avoe 
les autres. Chaque candidat se prépars ainsi, cinquante, cent bouts de ficelle 
d'une dizaine de métres de longueur en ajoutant les fibres bout & bout. Un mois 
se passe & Ia fabrication de ces ficelles. 

Troisitme convocation au village du chet. Cotte fois tous Tes houmes du pays 
sont convoqués et les mahaula n'y rendent aussi, Aux abords du villago Vemplaoe. 
ment du murwdj, de In cour des circoncis, a été préparé. Cleat th qu'on 96 
réanit et non plus sur la pluce centrale, Lordro est donné & toute la population 
‘masculine de couper Ia grande graminée dite lethokwa aveo laquelle seront contec- 
tionnés les masquos. Cotte herbo, quand elle est siche, fournit des pailles d'un 
quart de oentimatre de d'épaissour et d'une belle couleur jaune clair. A ee propos 
Jes candidate vont passer par une premitre épreuve, Dans la brousse, loin de tous 
regards profanes, quelques hommes ont prépard aveo cette herbe certains objeta 
‘Quiresemblent an bracelets quo porteront le initiés ot qui paraissentétrv le symbole 
de Vast de tresser. On les appelle: mukwaka. Ils sont suspendus au nombre de 
ing Aun arbee sur 1a place di murudju, Les hommes se dispownt. on deux 
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rangées, se faisant face les uns aux autres ot tenant des verges & la main, et on dit 
aux candidats: “ Aujourd’hui vous verrez une chose que yous n'avez encore jamais 
vue! Passez entre les deux rangées et regardex plus loin cette chose blanche qui 
pend & Varbre. Elancez-vous vers elle et allez In prendre.” ‘Tandis qu’ils courent 
entre Ia double haie des hommes, ceux-ci les rossent de coups, C'est ee qui s’appelle 
“ aller décrocher les rayons de mie.” Les jeunes gens de race royale passent les 
premiers, puis les moins nobles et engin les vilains. 

Co rite de flagellation se rencontre déji au commencement de la premidre école. 
Tl semble tre un rite typique de séparation, séparation d'aveo la phase de vie 
antérioure, apris quoi viendre Ia période de marge, de réclusion, puis l'aggrégation 
4k In société nouvelle, selon le rhythme bien connu des rites de passage. (Voir plus 
bas.) 

Rentrés dans lears villages, les gargons se mettent & couper en grand nombre 
Tes tiges de Ia lethokwa. Ils d&posent leurs gerbes dans le murudju, & Vabri des 
yeux profanes, De petits emplacements analogues sont aménagés dans les 
principaux centres de population, & Pangamati, Silodulé, Libagen, car le clan Khaha 
est dispersé sur une superficie considérable, cinquante & cent kilomatres carrés, ot 
il serait impossible aux candidats d'apporter leur récolte i la capitale tous les jours, 
‘Tris tot Je matin, avant Ie chant du coq, ils vont frapper des mains derritre la porte 
des huttes oi dorment Jes hommes. S'ils négligent d’aller les réveiller, let hommes 
ne viendront pas leur alder et Ie travail n'avangers pas, Il s'agit de couper les 
pailles en bouts de quelques centimatres de longueur et de les coudre les uns aux 
autres tris solidement de maniére & en faire de longues bandes qui seront plus tard 
fixées les unes aux autres pour confeotionner les masques. La préparation de cox 
andes ot de tous les matériaux nécessaires aux masques dure tout un mois, te mois 
‘de Juillet, et tout ce travail se poursuit dans fe plus profond secret. 

Pour bien s'sssurer que nul profane ne se permettra dé joter un regard indiscret 
sur leurs occupations, les candidats, sous Ie conduite d'un ou de deux adultes, 
parcourent la eampagne et poursuivent les pastants en leur posant les questions de 
Vinitiation afin de voir sls sont circoncis. Cela Sappelle firiea. Les gurgons les 
abordent ne leur disant: “Donnez-nous les formules.” L'individu ainsi mis en 
demeure, s'il est un initié, répondra en marmottant sur mn ton chantant une des 
formules earactéristiques de I’école, parexemple: La bite des champs—le pore 
épic aux épines—il m'a transperoé avec ses épines noires et blanches, resplendis- 
ssanitee—les épines qui servent A transpererr Ia petite orville. A chaque membre 
de phrase les oireoneis répondent par le refrain suivant = 
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‘Si le passant est incapable de réciter sur le coup une formule, c'est qu'il n'a 
pas suivi les éooles de la cireoncision et n’en connait pas les secrets. Tl sera mis 
Vamende et devra remettre & Ia troupe ce qu'il a en mains, son baton ou une poule, 
un bracelet. Si par contre il a passé victoricasement par l'épreuve, c'est lui qui a 
le droit de poser Is méme question aux mahaula, et si ceux-ci ne Ini répondent pas 
immédiatement en pronongant correctement une autre formule, alors il Ini sera 
permis de les battre. 

Au reste durant toute Ia cueillette des pailles et Ia préparation des masques, 
Jes candidats sont déjA soumis & une rigle de vie assez sévére, D’abord I'usage de 
1a bidre leur est formellement interdit. Puis, le soir, un coup de siflet les appelle 
sur la place du village et on y fait la répétition des formules. Un homme qui lea 
connait particulitrement bien les récite les unes apris les autres et fes garyons, sila 
les ont bien comprises, répondent par lo refrain habituel: “* Yé4, 664!” 

Puis chuoun d’eux est appelé & son tour & les répéter. Ils doivent se tenir 
debout sur une jambe, Yantre jambe repliée en arriére, les bras croisés, S'ils 
Posent Ie second pied par terre s'ils se trompent dans la suite des paroles, ils sont 
battus Si Tun d’entre eux se montre particulidrement incapable, on I'envoié 
prendre un charbon andent dans Ie feu et il doit se promener dans le cercle des 
assistants en se brillant les doigts, tandis que tout le monde Ini orie: “De qui es-tu 
la hyéne!" Il doit répondre en donnant le nom de son frire ou de na scour: “Je 
suis la hyéne de tel ou tel.” 

Pendant les courses la recherche des pailles on organise parfois de petites 
expéditions de chasse et il arrive qu'un des jeunes gatgons réussisse & lancer son 
biton contre un cisean et le tue. Alors il Ientoure d'herbe, fait un paquet qu'il 
exhibe le soir au moment de la répétition des formules, sur quoi on les licencie et 
ils pourront aller dormir plus tot que d’habitude. 

La période de préparation approche de son terme. Les bandes de pailles sont 
en nombre suffisant. On tresse la ceinture aux projections triangulaires sur mesure 
Pour chaque candidet, ceuvre particuligrement dificile, puis la queue, la jupe 
srinoline en herbe trés solide, Ia ceinture qui tient cette jupe et les bracelets de 
paille, sorte de manchettes pour les biceps, les avant-bras et les mollets, six en 
tout. Lorsque tout cela est terminé, dans le murudju central et dans ceux de Ja 
Périphérie, le chef on est verti et il fix alors le jour de ouverture de Ia Bubinina, 
1a bidre est préparte dans tous les villages et les hommes se réunissent a In eapitale, 
Prits i boire beaucoup et & s'amuser fort. Quant aux mahavle ils ne tremperont 
pas leurs livres dans les pots de bilre. Ou ne leur donnera que de la vulgxire 
bouillie de mais. 





TL—Vouvertone ve u'écoue ET LA conrEcnios Des ‘MASQUES. 
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quileura été préparée In capitale. Ils srrivent apportant avee eux tout le matériet 
des masques. On le sconduit d’abord pris du ruisseau. Deux hommes ont modelé 
en terre glaise une figure qui doit représenter un crocodile, et les mahaula doivent 
aller “ voir le crocodile.” L’un sprés autre passe, regarde l'objet et les hommes 
Jes rouent de coups. Que signifie ce rite! Mon informant ne me I'a pas dit. Il 
eprésente en tous cas un pas en avant dans Vnitiation toujours accompagnée de 
soufirance. 

Ce premier jour passé dans le murvdju central est sussi consaeré & la 
fabrication du petit masque, le lenwili dont nous allons parler tout de suite. Des 
Je lendemain on se met & la construction de Ia cour du murudju décrite plus haut 
‘et de la hutte centrale od dormiront les initiés. Cette hutte n'a pas de mur. Elle 
cet portée sur des perches, non reliées entre elles et recouverte Wherbe mal arrangée, 
A peine fixse au toit. Dersiére Is perohe centrale qui s'éléve bien au dessus de la 
hutte, on dispose un lit de perches pour les surveillants et les candidats de la famille 
royale. Ce sont les filles du Balé qui coupent les roseaux qui entourent Ia cour da 
merudju, laquelle ressemblé & celle du Balé, (Voir le croquis:) 

‘Durant les jours suivants les jounes gargons et les hommes se mettent activement 
4 ln confection des masques. Il y en a deus, le petit, sppelé leneili, tle grand, appelé 
juasu. Crest un travail difficile qui exige beaucoup de soin. Le lenwili est plus 
simple. Il se compose de deux parties démontables et n’occasionne aucune douleur 
2 celui qui le porte. La partie supérieure est un casque qui enserre Ia tte et qui 
‘est convert lui-méme d'une peau de lapin ou d'une masse de plumes. De li partent 
quatre faisceaux de pailles rogardant en avant et formant une sorte de bec aves 
des interstices an travers desquels le candidat peut bien voir. Sur ce casque sont 
piqués quelques petits batons dressés en Yair et omés de plumes i leur extrémité. 
La partie inférieute consiste en bandes de pailles qui plaquent sur les épaules, le dos, 
In poitrine, et que I'on pout relever de manidre A libérer le bas du visage, o¢ qui 
permet an candidat de manger sans dter le casque. Le leswili est le costume de 
potite tenue que l'on porte anx alentours de la cour. Main illest interdit de ln mettre 
pour aller faire visite au village. Tl arrive qu'un petit gargon n’ait pas pu réanir 
assez de ficelles et de bandes pour fabriquer le nasu. Alors. on ne lui fera qu'un 
Teswili ot il devra tester tout Ie temps de P'école au murvaju sans jamais retourner 
& Je maison. On se moquera de Ini en I'sppelant chokoheane, un mot insultant 
‘pour designer Vinitié qui n'est pas parfait. 

Le amu est le véritable, le typique costume de la Buhwira. Je dis costume 
et non pas seulement masque, car il couvre tout le corps ainsi que le montre I'llus- 
tration qui accompagne ces lignes. La jupe, la ceinture, Ia queue sont relativement 
faciles & tresser ; mais la partie supérieure qui enferme la téte et la poitrine et qui 
descend jusqu’aux hanches est une cure de longue haleine. On y ménage 
seulement deux petites ouvertures par lesquelles le candidat peut tout juste voir 
son chemin devant lui, mais rien ni a droite, ni A gauche. Le nanu est trés lourd, 
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tr8s incommode. On n'y entre et I'on n’en sort que tris diffieilement et aveo Paide 
d'une autre personne. De plus les ficelles qui cousent les unes aux autres toutes 
‘ces pailles sont grossiéres. Elles ne tardent pas & blesser la peau, Aussi le port 
du nasu cause-til au bout d'un certain temps une réelle souflrance, “C'est Ie 
grand goma," la grande épreave! Mais aussi, dans cet accoutrement, le candidat 
is Vinitiation est splendide! 11 ressemble & un béte féroce dont la queue pend par 
derriére et dont le front est invulnérable. Il est vraiment un surhomme. 


TH—La vie souRKantine A LA coun py LA Bunwrea, 


Pendant les six mois que durera I'école, les candidats affublés de leurs marques 
sortent tous les matins pour extouter leurs danses spéciales et leurs chants sur une 
place aménagée aux abords de ta capitale. fs dansent Jentement. A chaque 
mouvement un peu brusque, le masw les blesse. Ils chantent, mais leur chant 
‘est souvent accompagné de larmes. C'est ainsi que leur courage viril se manifeste, 
(est lecentre de leur vie d'initiation. L'un des principaux refrains de leur répertoire 
cent le suivant ; “Je suis entré pour chanter les chants de I'école,” 

Un autre que j'ai pu noter un jour, alors que jfassistais i un enterrement pas 
loin de Is eapitale (voir Zidji, p. 154), oflébrait la mort, Vodeur de Ia mort : 




















“Nhani — wha-ni yi = wi? I ph - lo wa i - hu 
“Qu'est-ee qui sent mau - vais? C'est Y'o- deur de Ia mort.” 


Lea circoncis doivent se réunir une seconde fois le soir pour répéter les mimes 
danses et les mémes chants, 

Durant Ia journée, il leur est permis de retourner chez eux, toujours sous leur 
masque pesant, Mais il lour est absolument défendu de parler avec les femmes et 
les non-circoncis qui'ils rencontrent sur Te chemin. Sion leur adresse la parole ils 
répondent en sifflant. Arrivés au village ils peuvent se débarasser du nasu, mais 
ils doivent le faire dans le petit murudju od ils ont fabriqué les fivelles ow au 
milieu d'un taillis épais, Aucune femme ne doit savoir qui est celui qui se oachait 
sous Vanimal terrible qu'elle a yu entrer au village. Et il no faut pas «attarder 
trop longtemps au milieu des siens. Celui qui arriverait trop tard pour la danse 
du soir serait batta. Celui qui se permettrait de coucher & Ja maison aurait & payer 
tune amende d'un shilling ou & apporter de Ia biére aux surveillants comme indemnité, 

La réelasion n'est done pas aussi sévére durant Ja seconde école que durant In 
promiére of les nouveaux circoucis passent trois pleins mois Join des villages, 
Diaillears remarques que la cour de la Buheira est 4 Ia eapitale méme et non pas 
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duns la montagne ou dans a brousse, bien loin, comme c'est Ie eas pour la Budiga. 
Ui faut noter aussi que la profusion de paroles obscines qui distinguait la premiére 
Goole est moins marquée dans Ta seconde. Lorsque la nourriture est apportée par 
Jes femmes pour le repas du soir (celui du milieu du jour étant plus souvent pris par 
les candidats & la maison), elles ne sont pas accueillies par des bardées de paroles 
impures comme o'était le cas, Y'année précédente, i Ia Budiga. 

Certains travaux sont exécutés par les candidats pendant Ia journée. On leur 
donne & assouplir les peaux des barufs du chef; ils vont couper des perches pour 
sea formes ot méme pour des tiers qui viennent les lui acheter. Le préposé & Ia 
surveillance deI'éeole les envoie aussi & la chasse une ou deux fois par semaine et toute 
ta viande ainsi obtenue ira & Mavuché. Toutes les fois que la troupe sort pour la 
chasse ou pour couper du bois on endasse le leswili et pas le nam. 

On dit souvent que le temps de réclusion de I'éeolte de circoncision est consacré 
Avune instruction donnée aux candidats sur leurs devoir futurs vis-A-vis du chef, 
‘et comme membres adultes du clan, Il est possible que ce soit le cas dans d'autres 
tribus. Quant aux Ba-Nkuna et aux Ba-Khaha, mes informateurs ne m’en ont 
jamais parlé. Tis ne m'ont pas davantage mentionné d'acte religieux accompli 
4 propos de Iinitiation. 

‘Au bout de quelques jours de cette vie pénible, les candidats sont appelés & 
tun autee travail, et ils I'accompliront volontiers, car il leur annonce la fin de leurs 
Gpreuves, Ils vont confectionner le toit de la Bate. 


1V.—Vanmvie pe ua Bete. 


Les candidats regoivent Vordre de fabriquer une masse de ficelles que Yon 
trempe pendant quelque temps dans la vase pour leur donner une couleur noire, 
Is apportent tune quantité de bois mort dont on fera du charbon. Ils doivent aussi 
aller & ta recherche de certains fruita dure d'une couleur orange, ceux d'un palmier 
‘ou dattier dit malé. Ils se procurent encore une certaine quantité de cire dabeilles, 
‘assex pour en faire une grosse boule contre laquelle les fruits oranges sont collés. 
‘Les hommes, de leur ebté, fabriquent un petit toit conique d’environ un mitre dé 
diamatre, dont le faite est surmonté par un biton La boule orange est plantée 
dans ce biton et fixée ainsi an sommet du toit minuscule. Le charbon est réduit 
en une poudre noire avee laquelle on enduit les fcelles ot les bitons du toit. Cet 
objet est mis A part dans un coin du murudju od il reste plusieurs semaines. 

Une belle nuit quelques individus le prennent en grand secret ¢t vont Ie cacher 
dans un fourré, dui cdté du ruisseau, Le lendemain tous les hommes de la capitale 
partent, et, parmi eux, il y a celui qu'on a choisi pour jouer le réle de “ Selwana,” 
In Béte, et qu'on désigne sous le nom de Musara. Les hommes forts, les viewx 
jnitiés qui savent tout, vont chercher l'animal terrifiant qui demeure dans les abimes 
des rividres et qui doit venir maintenant s’établir pour un temps dans la petite cour 
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qu'on « constmite pour lui tout prés du murudju. Le cortdge revient ; le Musara 
averoupi sous le petit toit qui est la carapace de la Béte avance lentement sur le 
chemin qui monte du ruisseau i Ia eapitale, se dérobant au milion des hommes qui 
Ini font la conduite. Il jone d'une petite fate dont le son est particulier et au bruit 
de Inguelle tons les sujets dn chef sortent de leurs villages pour se joindre A la 
procession. Par une coincidence extraordinaire je suivais précisément’ ce mtme 
chemin, un certain jour d'Octobre 1905, et je rattrappai le cortége de la Béte. ‘Tris 
intrigué, ne suchant pas du tout ce que signifiait eet attroupement, je desirais Te 
voir de plus pris. Mavuché vint & me rencontrer et me demanda d'un air ennuyé 
‘ee que je faisais 1A. Sans me Inisser arréter, je m'approchai, tandis que tous les 
hommes, paraissant tris embarrassés, me faisaient front et s'efforgaient de cacher 
quelquechose, Japeryus entre leurs jambes un objet orange, la téte de la Béte, 
of remarquant qu’ils ne tenaient pas & ma présence, je m'éloignai, la procession 
me suivant en chantant une lente mélopée, Si je n'avais pas été un blanc, le 
‘issionnaire qu‘ils savent étre leur ami, jaurais été battu d'importance pour cette 
indiserétion d’ailleurs tout involontaire | 

La Bite arrive a ta capitale et se rend dans sa petite cour apéciale qui s'appelle 
le sidu. Les cirooncis viennent Yun aprés autre In contempler. Il leur est 
donné de connaitre le mystire, mais chacun d'eux doit payer denx shillings, 
ceux qui viennent de loin cing shillings, Pour les femmes, les enfants, les 
incirconcis, Ia Béte demeurera un sujet d’épouvante. C'est le Croque-mitaine, le 
monstre des abimes, Liindividu qui joue ce réle et qu'on paye spécialement pour 
ela est un mattre dans V'art de terrifier, Quand il le veut, il quitte son toit et 
etourne chez lui, surtout quand il n'y a pas de clair de lune ; mais il rovient fe soir, 
fait entendre sa petite flite désormais bien connue. Alors les fillettes du Balé 
doivent se réunir en hitesurla place publique pour y chanter leurs chants d'initistion, 
Lescirconcis jouissent alors de quelque repos, Leur danse douloureuse est suspendue. 
La Béte répond de dessons son toit aux mélodies des filles. Elle dit: “Jo veux 
que vous m'apportiez des os de giraffe (c.A.d du bois briler), des dents de Thongas 
(cd. du mais dont tes grains blancs ressemblent, aux dents des Thongas qui ont 
introduit cette oéréale dans Ie pays), de la moalle de giraffe (c.Ad. les nmandes ay 
godt trés fin des fruits de l'arbre dit mkanye [sclerocarya cafftal), ete, Et les femmes 
iront se procurer tout cela et V'apporteront pour la Béte qu’elles ne verront 
ailleurs jamais, 

Durant les deux semaines qui suivent Vapparition de {animal mystérioux la 
tribu toute entiére est soumise & des rigles tris strictes. Il est défendu de faire 
du bruit dans les villages; interdit & un homme—méme au chet—de battre a 
femme; interdit aux cuisiniéres de ricler le fond de leurs marmites ; interdit de 
chanter ot de s'enivrer. Si quelqu’un transgresse Ia loi, 
Je nom du misérable qui lui a “coupé le cour” 
Pour maintenir Ia terreur cher tous les now 








“Selwana” criera le soir 
et il sera mis i amends. Et, 
initiés, la Béte apparait de temps en 


“ 
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temps au milieu des gens, lee soire de lune, toujours cachée sous sa carapace 
et entre les jambes de coux qui l'accompagnent et c'est alors un sauve-qui-peut 
‘général ! 

Mais le but ultime de cette singuliére apparition, c'est de détier les cordons de 
Ja bourse. Ainsi terrifis, les gens payeront plus facilement Ia finanee due au chef 
pour l'évole d'initiation, Alors le licenciement sera possible. Un beau soir la Bete, 
aprés avoir joué de sa flite, ordonne de préparer dela biére partout. Elle so retire 
prudemment dans ses sbimes les jours suivants; puis lorsque tout le monde & bu 
‘abondamment, elle revient, appelle les parents des garyons et des filles et leur 
annonce qu’ils doivent. payer au chef cing shillings pour les premiers et dix pour les 
‘seconies, ¢t cela suns tarder, Ceux qui le peuvent s'exécutent tout de suite. Mais 
beaucoup de parents n'ont rien et tardent des semaines, des mois peut-étre & 
Sacquitter deleur di. Cos retards provoquent de nouvelles apparitions de la Bate, 
Bille dit: “‘Telettel n'a pas encore payé! Ce sont eux qui empéchent le licenciement 
de la Buhwira! Hitex-vous!”” Enfin les contributions sont rentrées, Selwana 
convogue da nouveau toute Ia tribu A la eapitale eb ordonne aux fillettes du Balé 
a’éter Jes cordes qu’elles portent en bandouillidre et qui représentent sans doute 
pour elles le temps de réclusion de la période de marge, comme les masques pour les 
gargons, Elles doivent aller chanter dans les villages les chants dits malové, 
‘Aussitét elles rasent leurs cheveux (rite de séparation d'aveo la période de marge), 
foment de perles et vont donner leurs coxicerts dans tous les villages du pays. Elles 
consacrent trois jours & la capitale, et cotte tournée artistique dure un mois plein, 
‘Accotte occasion chaque chef de village sort une chévre ou dix shillings ou tno livre 
sterling, et tous ces cadeaux vont au chef, 4 moins que la fille du chef ne soit au nombre 
des initiées, auquel cas elle peut donner la permission de tucr la chavre et toute ta 
troupe se régalora de la viande de V'animal, Pendant ce mois les mahaula travaillent 
encore dur dans lear cour, mais ils savent que la fin approche, Les fillettes 
reviennent. Lours cheveux ont recommencé A eroftre, Elles doivent reprendre 
leurs cordelettes pour quelque temps encore jusqu’au jour de la cloture oa elles 
sseront tasées de nouveau, Ce seru alors l'sggrégation definitive. 

















V.—La cuirune pe v'écoun, 


Pour 1a deruiice fois la Béte ordonne de préparer de la bitte, beaucoup de 
bidre ot, le jour qui suit la grande beuverie, filettes du Balé, candidate de la Buhwira, 
hommes et femmes se rassemblent & la capitale et dansent toute Ia nuit. Interdit 
de sarréter, de se coucher, de dormir, Le refrain principal est celui-ei: “OY ya 
yona ya telat” ce qui ne signifie rien du tout. Cette nuit-li, les candidata osent 
pour le premidre fois“ ouvrir la bouche,” est & dire parler aux femmes et aux 
incireoncis. Ceux-ci leur demandent qui ils sont et ils peavent dire leur nom. Aw 
cours de la nuit, on entend encore une fois la petite fate dels Béte. Le son #éloigne 
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de plus en plus, dans Ia direction de la rividre, C'est Seliana qui retoarne dans ses 
abimes. 

Au matin toute Pherbe qui était demeurée de reste apnés la confection des 
masques est apportée de tous les murudju locaux au murudju central pour la 
conflagration finale. Les péres de famille ont préparé pour leurs fils Ia ceinture 
fort réduite de peau dite “ musindu,” qui est le vétement national des Ba-Suto 
lu Transvaal. Isdevronts’en vétir pour rentrer dans Ia vie civile. Mais auparavant 
il reste & accomplir la Iustration finale qui symbolise Venlévement de toutes les 
souillures de Ienfance. Ils suspendent & la hutte du murudju leurs deux. musques 
qu'ils ne porteront plus jamais ¢t qui seront consumés comme tout le reste. Le feu, 
comme l'eau, signifiera le destruction de toutes les misénes, de toutes les imperfections 
de Venfanee. 

Aprés 'ablution au ruisseau, ile reviennent au murudju aveo lour nouveau 
vitement ; portant en mains un joli baton préparé pour l'occasion, il s'organisent 
en cortige, tournant le dos & la hutte de la Buhwira laquelle on met alors le feu, 
[Les roseaux et les perches de la cour du Balé ont aussi été apportés IA pour Vincendie 
atnéral. Le cortige se met en marche tes lentement. Il est tabou, pour tous Jes 
initiés, de regarder en arridre vers la flamme qui consume tout leur passé, . . 
Jes voici & In porte d'entrée dle Is capitale, les yeux tournés vers tes appartemente 
du chef, au dessus de la place, 

Pour la cérémonie finale V'agerégation solennelle des candidate, Manghé avait 
‘convoqué ses missionnaires. J'ai done eu Yoecasion d'y assister le 2 Mars 1906, 
‘sans indiserétion cette fois, et voici ce que j'ai vu: Nous étions assis sous la véranda 
du chef. Soudain Mavuché, le directeur de Iéoole, atrive en courant, au moment 
Ia troupe des cirooncis evenait du ruisseau, Il vient chercher un objet étrange, 
Jo drupeau dela tribu, un long biton portant & son extrémité une sorte de pommean, 
une demi-sphire de plumes d'autruches ramassées du milieu desquelles il en sort 
quelques autres plus longues qui flottent au dessus, “Cet objetti” me dit Maaghé, 
“‘sinous sommes vainous i la guerre, c'est le dernier dont nos ennemis s'empareront |" 
Mavuché lo tenant haut élevé, va rejoindre le cortége. Nous le suivons jusqu’sa 
milien de la place. Purmi les circoncis quelquesuns n'ont pas fini de revitir lour 
costume, Certains mettent des chemises blanches au lieu de a ceinture traditionnelle. 
Lun dentre eux yout enfler un pantalon, mais Mavuché s'y oppose, Creat trop 
de civilisation décidément! Le pire de ce garyon, trés ennuyé, vient supplier Ie 
chef de Ini donner un morceau de peau pour son fils qui doit pourtant hien se vétir 
Ae quelquechose. Maaghé y consent de manvaise grice. Ul  l'xir de teouver qu’un 
pantalon efit été tout-i-fait admissible en I'occurrence, mais évidemment i ne veut 
pas entamer une discussion avec son puissant conseiller moins favorable aux. idéos 
modernes.. 

Maintenant Ia lame crépite et le cortige va faire son entrée, dominé par le 
drapeau Khaha dont Vaspect rappelle un peu celui des aigles romaines, Une 
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véritable frénésie s'empare de tout Ie peuple. Tes hommes se précipitent i la 
rencontre des citconcis avec des bonds de bétes sauvages ; il vont et viennent sur 
Ja place en courant, comme des fous; ils passent et repassent devant nous, nous 
rogardant dans le blanc des yeux aveo des regards fixes, hébété, comme s'ils étaient 
hypnotisés, D'autres prennent des attitudes grotesques, et nous frdlent au passage. 
Cortains font semblant de se battre. Lun deux, se raidissant dans un spasme 
nerveux, arrache une des perches de a cour du Balé qui était encore debout et 
wefforoe de la briser. Lexeitation va oroissant, Un vieux & barbe blanche, 
décoré d'un gracieux chapeau de foutre recouvert de plumes bleues, de cocardes de 
poils, dene 










Jbreux colliers faits aveo des bouts de piquants de pore-epic, gesticule 
‘au beau milion dela mélée, Au miliew de tout ce tunmulte, les cireoncis, trés ealraes, 
savancont lontement, du cdte de la cour des filles. On a lnissé un bout de ta eloture 
do roseaux a Varridrw de cette cour, juste au dessous de la perche surmontée d'une 
antilope sculptéo, quiune gigantesque plante de liseron sauvage anx feuilles énorme 
nescaladée jusqu’A son sommet, Alors quelques jounes gens furioux #’élancent 
contre oes roseaux, les transpercent avec lour bitons, les frappent & tours de bras, 
igrimpent dessus aveo des cris de triomphe, Que signifie ce mandge t Kat-ce le 
symbole de la prise de possession de I'établissement {éminin par I'établissement 
masculin ? Ou plutdt ces jeunes gens veulent-ils montrer qu’ils spplaudissent 
a destruction de la batise enfantine des filles qui se préteront désormais plus 
‘voloutiors i ours desssing? Je ne aais, Personne ne peut me l'expliquer. 
Demi-tour & droite: toute la troupe des citconeis retourne en courant du ebté 
de la porte de village, comme ils étaient pris de panique, Pendant ee temps 
incendie sugmente de violence; une flamme inunense a'élive de Menolos du 
murudju. Maughé voudsait choisir ce moment pour prononcer son discours, 
Jo lui fais remarquer quill serait bon que les filles du Balé fussent présentes aussi, 
IL se déclare d'accord et les envoie chercher, ot nous assistons alors A Varrivée de 
Jour eortige précedé d'une foule de femmes dansant devant elles comme les hommes 
Vayaiont fait un instant auparavant devant les gargons. Elles cheminaient, les 
petites, le dos courbé, faisant angle droit avee leurs jambes, les yeux eouverts par 
Jours mains, Le contraste aveo les cireoncis se tenant debout et brandissant leurs 
bitons neuf était frappant. Evidemment T'ére du {éminisme n'a pas encore 
commencé ches les Ba-Khaha, Elles traversérent ainsi la place quatre ou cing de 
front et montirent & la cour du chef od elles demeurerent prosternées au moins 
tun quart d’heure jusqu’a ce que Maaghé eft exhibé Ia récompense qu'il devait a. 
pare ot & la mére duu Balé, o'et A dire aux deux principales directrives de I'éoote des 
filles. LA nous edimes l'occasion d'examiner & loisir leurs petites échines couvertes 
doore et de graisse ct reluisant au soleil ainsi que leurs tétes tondues & La maniére 
des Ba-Pedi, sur le front, autour des tempos et & V'occiput, de telle sorte. que 
Je sommet du erine seul reste couvert de chovenx, et, autour de cette tignassn, 
il y avait un liséré doore trés-clair, rouge tue, interrompu par des parties noires, 
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Mais revenons sur Ja place du village od Maaghé va enfin pouvoir dite anx 
initits quelle est sa volonté. Ils se sont tous agenouillés et Mavuché, debout, les 
considare avec des airs de pire spirituel. Le chef s'avance, te son chapeau ot dit = 
“ Maintenant, ce n'est pas tout. Si vous voules me faire plaisir, entren a I'école 
‘tu missionnaire; ofest le vrai moyen pour vous de devenir sages. Si vous ne le 
{nites pas, je sais bien ce qui arrivera, Vous vous battrez, vous feres le mal, vous 
devrez tous les jours amener ici des chévres pour payer vos amnendes. Si j'si fait 
des progrés, moi, c'est paree que le missionnaire est venn parmi nous et m'a appris| 
4 mieux vivre,” Puis le chef me donne la parole pour compléter ses exhortations 














et o'est ainsi que se termina Ts seoonde éoole de eirconcision des Ba-Khaha en cette 
année de grive 1908, 
ch) a ee 


Pour compléter cet exposé des rites d'initiation des Ba-Pedi (Ba-Suto du 
‘Transvaal oriental) il faudrait parler encore de coux de la troisiéme éeole dite 
Gomana. Tl semble qu’ils n'aiont pas 646 conservés dans toutes les tribus ot quills 
soient réduits A fort peu de chose. J’en ai obtenu une description sommaire d'un 
informatenr venant de In tribu de Modjadji (i mi-chemin entre Shiluyane et les 
Spelonken). D’aprés lui le but esentiel de vette troisiéme éoole c'est de searifier 
Je visage des initiés de manitre & y produire trois ou quatré cicatrices, sorte de 
tatouage entre le nex et Voreille. La nouvelle initiation qui lour est donnée concerne 
lu nature d'une certaine trompette mystérieuse que Yon entend parfois résonner 
erridre les villages. Cette trompette faite avec deux planchettes réunies ot 
contenant dans son intérieur tne languette de cuir qui produit un son trds spécial 
Sappelle sidadjaya, Loragu’elle retentit dans lu nuit, Jes hommes font eroire aux 
formes et aux enfants que ce sont les esprits des anottres (badimo) quise peomdnent 
aux alentours des villages ; oc sont des tres redoubtable qui n'ont quiune jambe, 
qu'une main, qu'on oil; mais ils sayent trés bien jeter des pierres, Gare! Et 
Jorsqu’un personnage important meurt dans la tribu, le chef envoie ses messagers 
jouer partout avec ces trompettes qui siment I'épouvante, Durant la troisidme 
école, on révéle aux initiés le mystire de tn widadjana. Alors ile sont des hommes 
cet non plus des enfants craintifs t 
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Cherchons & comprendre, pour terminor cette étude, la signification de ces rites, 
et demandons nous quel sera leur sort dans Ia société ufricaine nouvelle, 

es rites des éooles de Ia citconcision sont sans aucun doute en relation aveo 
Vidéo trés répandue parmi tes pouples primitifs que, Findividu humain ne peut 
acquétir son complet développement s'il ne subit une initiation accompagnée de 
souffrance. Sil fait preuve du courage névessaire s'il se soumet bravement aux 
tures épreuves, il passers de Ie claste des enfants & celle des adultes, De plus 
il doviendra un homme intelligent, qui, connaitra Vexplication des mystdres devant 
leequels tremblent les non-initiés, les femmes et les enfants, Cea rites sont dono 
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tras distinctoment des rites de passage et Von peut aisément distinguer parmi eux, 
comme nous Ie disions plus haut, coux qui symbolisent la séparation d’aveo Vétat 
antétieur et l'aggrégation la classe supérieure, le temps de reclusion constitaant 
tune période de marge od s'aocomplissent les rites marginaux et oit sont subies les 
preuves. 

Ces rites sont aussi soigneusement calculés pour affermir Pordre sooial qui est 
celui de ces tribus bantu. Il se distingue par la prédominance du chef qui est le 
centre vivant de la nation. Or c'est le chef qui ordonne ouverture de 'éeole, Elle 
est i Ini, De lA un accroissement considérable de son autorité, Le jeune gargon 
ne saurait arriver & Ia condition supéricure qu'il x8ve sans le chef qui lui en procure 
le moyen. Ajoutons qu'il y a une finance scolaire & payer ; tout cet argent va au 
chef et lui apporte un supplément do revenus qui n'est point & dédaigner. C'est 
sans doute lune des raisons qui expliquent pourquoi certains chefs devenus chrétiens 
no s'empressent pas beaucoup de supprimer les éooles de circoncision. 

Lorde social bantu se distingue encore par la position qu’oocupent les hommes 
‘mu sein de la tribu, Ils possddent le monopole absoln des affaires publiques. Les 
femmes n’ont rien 4 y voir. Elles sont exzlues de la place ombragée of T'assomblée 
des hommes diseute. es rites d'initiation ont pour effet de souligner et d’accentuer 
cotte différence. Les femmes ot les nou-initiés resteront toujours dans l'jgnorance 
ot la bétise des enfants. Elles trembleront toujours & la pensée de In Béte ou & 
Youre des trompettes des esprits. L'homme sait, L’homume est délivré de ces 
craintes. Iest le maitre, Que Is femme reste soumise ! 

Si telle est In signification profonde de ces rites, il est naturel de se demander 
quel sera leur sort dans I'éeonomie nouvelle od les indigénes de Afrique de Sud 
entrent maintenant, Cette question n’est pes du domaine de I'anthropologie pure, 
mais elle est de nature i intéresser vivement quiconque se préocoupe de T'avenir de 
es populations. 

Tl est trés probable quo, au contact do la civilisation et sous Vinfiuence de la 
mission chrétienne, les Bantu abandonneront toujours plus leurs coutumes 
ancionnes. Le procs de transformation est rapide. Il s'aceéldre tous les jours, 
Je suis de ceux qui le regrettont et qui désirent voir ces tribus conserver leur 
originalité et. garder ceux do leurs usages qui sont compatibles aveo une saine 
civilisation et un Christianisme comprthensif et: spirituel. La-tendance actuelle 
chez coux qui étudient avec sympathio le problame bantu c'est d’insister sur les 
éments de virité ot d’utilité que Yon découvre sans peine dans beaucoup de 
coutumes eb de eroyances bantu. Il fandrait qublimer ces coutumes et ces 
eroyances; lles pourraiont alors se perpétuer sous une forme nouvelle eb ces 
tribus, au lion de s'assimiler d'une mani?re purement extérieure et superficielle aux 
Européens, garderaient leur caractére spécial et eréeraient une forme de christianisme 
qui devrait demenrer authentique, mais qui correspondrait micux A In mentalité 
africaine, 
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Si tel est Ie but & poursuivre, I'Ecole de Circoncision peut-elle, doit-elle étre 
maintenue dans T'éonomie nouvelle? Remarquons d’abord que les indigines 
sont trés attachés & ces rites, Le chef Muaghé en envisageant la Buhwira plus ow 
moins comme une introduction & I’école chrétienne, aurait sans doute répondn : 
“Oui!” ln question posée. Et en cela il serait d’accord avec le Canon Lucas de la 
Mission des Universités qui a organisé, d'accord avec les chefs indigines, une Goole 
de circoncision dépendant de mission laquelle, dit-il, a eu un grand sucets, Qu'en 
faut-il penser? Les rites que nous venons d’étudier penvent-ils yraiment étre 
sublimés ! J'ai quelque peine & la croire. Si Yon veut rester fiddle i esprit du 
Christianiame du Nouvean Testament et au code de sa morale spirituelle, i faudrait 
supprimer bien des choses dans In Budiga et la Bubwira, Lesquelles ? 

Tout d'abord les formules. Il est possible que certuines dlentre elles soient 
innocentes, mais la plupart contiennent des allusions obsednes, non seulement des 
allusions, mais des expressions qui sont exchies du langage courant comme étant 
indéoentes. Si ces formules jouent un réle si grand, c'est que I'éoole de 
Ja circoncision toute entidre est dominée par le préoccupation sexuelle. De IA 
Jes insultes lanoées & la fuce des femmes qui foraient rougir méme leurs 
visages noirs, si elles n'étaient chose admise pendant Jes mois de reclusion des 

Ges abus do langage sont en relation diteete avee le mépris de la femme qui 
dicte plusieurs de ces rites, Tes femmes sont des eréatures inférieures qu'il faut laisser 
et maintenir dans leur ignorance et dans leurs terreurs, comme les enfants. L’épisode 
de la Bate est caructéristique & eet Ggard. C'est l'organisation voulue, consciente 
de Ia mystification ct exploitation au profit de homme de la faiblesse nerveuse 
de 1a femme, 

Une Goole chrétienne de la cireoncision pourrait-elle admottre le principe des 
éprouves physiques dovlourewses sans lesquelles la Budiga et la Bubvoira perdraient 
tune grande partie de leur raison d'étre? On peut en disouter. Les partisans du 
maintien de Ja coutume insistent sur le fait que lopération de Ia circonoivion est 
utile, physiquement parlant, et quo dans une école dirigée par des blancs, aveo les 
‘moyens chirurgicaux et antiseptiques dont ils disposent, on éviterait Infection qui 
@ souvent cansé Ia mort de quelques candidats dans les écoles de la brousse. Il est 
tr¥s possible que Ia circoncision soit en effet recommandable au point de vue de In 
santé. Elle est fréquemment pratiquée chez les blancs eux méme. Mais alors 
qu'elle demeure une opération chirurgicale faite dans un but déterminé d’hygitne, 
qu'elle ne devienne pas une oérémonie en quelque sorte religicuse; qu'elle reste une 
affaite médicale, entre les mains du docteur et ne soit pas une sorte d’acte 
ccolésiastique, ordonné par I'autorité spirituelle ct exécuté sous sa surveillance, 
Sinon il risque de se produire une confusion extrémement ficheuse, entre doux 
domaines qui doivent, demeurer distinots, cela au détriment de Ia spiritualité dy 
Christianisme africain que nous révons, 
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Sion enlive de Wécole de cirooncision les quelques. éléments que j'ai signalés 
cf qui ne sanraient étre admis, je ne vois pas bien ce qui reste & sublimer, en fait 
do rites. Sans doute il reste T'idée fondamentale, V'idée du passage, dt progrés, de 
Vévolution vers un état supérieur. Cortes cette idée est juste et belle. Mais elle 
trouve son expression dans le rite chrétien du baptéme prévédé d'un temps de 
préparation intellectuelle et morale et d'un examen dadmission. Voila le vrai 
rite de passage do la religion chrétienne. Le baptéme qu’iustitue le Nouveau 
‘Testament est A la fois baptéme d’eau ct baptéme d'esprit et de feu. Remarquez 
que lean et le feu sont présisément les symboles dont se sert Vinitiation africaine 
pour représenter la destruction du passé méprisable et Paccts & la vie nouvelle, 
Le baptéme ne seraitsl pas Iuiméme 1s sublimation spirituelle des oérémonios 
initiation des Bantu, comme peut-étre aussi des mystéres de la Grice? Et si 
est Io cas, no pourrait-l pas suilire & I'Eglise africaine de V'avenir * 

En tous cas quelque Légitime que soit Ia tendance actuelle & sublimer les 
coutumes anciemies dans la société indigne en voie de formation an Sud de l'Afrique, 
fllest néoessaire d’étndier A fond la nature de ces coutumes si l'on ne veut pas s'exposer 
a de pénibles surprises. A. cet: égard {Anthropologie peut rendre les plus grands 
services & la Mission. 
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HUMAN SKULLS FROM ANCIENT CEMETERIES IN THE TARIM BASIN, 
Found by Sm Avwxt Srxix, and described and explained 
By Sm Awrun Kerns, 
Conservator of Museum, Royal College of Surgeons, England. 
{Were Poares XTV-XVII1L.) 


Is his third expodition to Central Asia (1913-19), Sir Aurel Stein brought back 
many archmological treasures. Among them were five human skulls recovered from 
cometories situated in desert sites—sites which drought and desiccation rendered 
uninhabitable many centuries ago. In this paper I propose to give a description 
of these skulls, and to indicate their bearing on the racial constitution of the people 
who occupied the Tarim basin and borders of the ‘Taklamakan desert of Chinese 
Turkestan in the earlier centuries of the Christian era. Sir Aurel Stein has pub- 
lished? an account of his explorations of this region in the Geographical Journal for 
May-June, 1925, but for readers who have no access to this account, nor of his Inter 
publications, the accompanying sketch-mup (Text-fig. 1) will serve to indicate the 
position of the cemoteries from which he obtained the specimens here described, 
The first specimen 1 shall give an account of comes from a site lying 160 miles 
to the north of the eastern extremity of the Taklamakan—situated in a desert 
yalley—the site of a former onsis—between two eastern outliers of the Tien Shan 
range, ‘This specimen—a mummified head—comes from the cemetery of Astana, 
‘Turfan, which contained burials, mainly Chinese, of the 7th and 8th centuries " 
(Stein). ‘The head was wrapped closely in coil upon coil of a fine silken fabric, of 
checkered pattern, Exact drawings, profile and full face, of this specimen are 
given in PL. XIV; to give acourncy of detail, photographs of the same views are also 
reproduced. We have to do with the head of a man preserved by a process of 
natural mummification, The skin of the face is reduced to a thin brown parchment 
drawn tightly over the bones of the face; the hair, straight and long, has been 
drawn backwards and tied in a knot over the crown of the head. The muscles, 
vessels, and nerves are presorved as dried masses of brown fibrous tissue ; there 


+ A full account of hie thin} expedition is contained in Inneroott Avia, 1928, T nball 
Ihave oooaaion to rfer frequently to anthropologioal data brought home by Sir Aurel Stein in 
hhis first expodition (1000-1), sooond expedition (1906-8), and also his tind expedition (1013-16), 
His anthropological data from thos three expeditions havo beon examined, sywtematized and 
published by my friend Mr. ‘T, A. Jayco in this Journal: vol. scxxiii (1903), p, 906 (fmt 
expedition); vol. xii (1918), p. 4 (seconil expedition) ; vo. Ivi (1926), p. 65 (third expedition), 
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is not any suggestion of the use of an artificial preservative or of any attempt at 
purposive mummification. To attain such a result we must presume tht the body 
Was interred in a parched soil—that the ancient inhabitants of the Turfan onsis 
mud their cemetery beyond the area of irrigation. Possibly too, the salinity of the 
soil aided in securing such a perfect degree of preservation. 

Nor can there be any doubt that the man thus preserved was a member of the 
Mongoloid stock. The scattered bristle-like hairs of his moustache, and the same 
kind of hairs sparsely planted on the chin and in front of the ears, are Mongoloid 
marks ; so is the hair of the head. It is tied in a top-knot. In section the hairs 
are round with « mean diameter of 0-05 mm. ‘The hairs are not perfectly straight 
but inclined, when plucked from the scalp, to be slightly wavy in contour. ‘The 
uir is now tinged a rusty brown owing to changes wrought by thie action of soil 
and air, but originally, I suspect, it was black, with here and there, especially in the 
Ibead-knot, strands of grey. He was between 40 and 50 years of age. His incisor 
teeth met edge to edge with the biting surfaces ground flat ; from the molar teeth 
‘the cusps had become worn off, exposing areas of dentine on thecrowns. Although 
microscopic sections of the skin were cut it was not possible to determine the amount: 
of the original pigmentation, owing to a general impregnation of all tissues with black 
granular matter. 1 formed the opinion that the skin could not have been fair; it 
‘was probably a light brown—or yellowish grey. 

This head has “ Chinese ” resemblances, yet in a multitude of details it differs 
from what is considered typical of « Chinaman or of a Mongol. The length of the 
Actual skull is 188 mm. ; its width is 140 mm. ; the width is T4-5 per cent, of the 
length ; it is dolichocephalic ; it is high-roofed ; the bregma is 121 tum, above the 
Frankfort plane; its height is due to the roof being ridged—the parietals slope 
upwards to meet at the sagittal suture. ‘The sides of the heail are flattened ; it is 
not a bullet-headed type of Mongol we have to do with but one with a long, pent- 
roof skull. ‘The forehead is not that of the typical Mongol; the supraciliary parts 
of the supra-orbital ridges are pronounced and clearly demarcated from the supra- 
orbital parts. ‘The minimal width of the forehead—on the bone—is 103 mm.—a 
wide forehead ; the width between the outer ends of the supra-orbital ridges is 
115 mm., indicating a lateral prominence in these ridges, There is « considerable 
degree of subnasal prognathism, The chin is seen to be strongly marked: the nose 
is of medium prominence, The various features of the face will be dealt with later, 
but in the meantime it is sufficient to note that they are not typical Mongolian— 
they tend rather towards the European or Caucasoid type. 

‘Had we met this man in life without doubt we should have recognized him as a 
member of the Mongoloid stock, but as to the particular branch he was to be assigned 
we should have been less certain. Sir Aurel Stein has shown that Turfan lies on a 
route used by administrators, soldiers and traders from China before and after the 
birth of Christ, but I do not think this man came of a stock that was ever native to 
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China, He also has shown that Turfan lies within the home territory of the Huns ; 
it may be that this man was a Hun, We shall see that three skulls, all of them of 
men, from eemeteries which lie 160 miles to the south of Turfan and within the 
margin of Taklamakan desert, possess the samo shape and racial features as this 
mummified head : from which I conclude that in the mummified head we have a 
representative of the population which occupied the north-eastern area of the 
Tarim basin during the early centuries of our era. From a study of photographs 
of nomadic Kirghiz which still occupy adjacent regions, I recognize in them facial 
features which if not identical, are yet very similar, to those of the Turfan and 
Loulan people. 

The second specimen T shall mention is a remarkable skull from the Cemetery 
at Ying-pan (Pl. XV, Fig. 1) on the border of the Taklamakan and 160 miles to the 
uth of Turfan, ‘This skull has been marked by Sir Aurel Stein ‘* Ying. HI. 1.01” ; 
is No, 3 in my tabulated lists of measurements, Sir Aurel has informed me that 
it comes from the “* Burial-ground near the ancient station of Ying-pan occupied on 
Chinese trade route at Kurukdarya head. Abandoned probably since 4th-5th 
centuries 4.p.”" It is the skull of a sturdy man, over 50 years of age, for the sutures 
are just traceable and the crowns of the molar teeth are worn so that a full feld of 
dentine is exposed on their chewing surfaces. The slcull is remarkable in several 
respects ; ibis heavy and capacious ; its capacity, by direct measurement, is 1575 0.0. 
In the roof, which is high-pitched, there is large bone inset at the bregma—the so- 
called “ 05 antiepilepticum ” (PI. XV, Fig.2), The walla of the wkull are dense and 
thick ; all its muscular processes are pronounced and strong. ‘There is the clearest 
evidence that the man came by a sudden death and we can guess the nature of his 
fatality. The baso of the skull lus been driven inwards and the sudden compres- 
sion of the cranial contents was such that its walls were forced apart, A great 
fmetured rent runs up the occiput from the foramen magnum ; another runs for- 
wards, along the base and pelate, and sppears on the right temporal rogion, and also 
‘an secessory fracture will be seon to ascend to the right of the root of the nose 
(BL. XV, Fig. 3). The only common accident which I can conceives producing such 
results is that of being suddenly thrown from horsebaok, alighting on the head with 
the full weight of the body, impinging on the base of the skull and driving it in- 
wards. Such an accident is more likely to break the neck than to drive-in the base 
of the skull—but in this case the Intter result haa happened. ‘The crown of the 
skull is peaked and particularly strong; we have to suppose that the accident 
happened on a yielding soil. Such resulte could be produced by pitching a malefactor 
from » height—but itis unlikely that the man who met such a fate would rooeive 
decent burial in the cemetery of a community. We have here to do with—not an 
Average member of the community—forit ia improbable that a skull which possesses 
all the traits asiociated with strength of character could be other thin a leader in 
his community. If we make allowance for his individual charncteristice there is 
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no difficulty in assigning this individual to the people represented by the Turfan 
head, and by two other mule skulls to be described presently. 

The various aspects of the Ying-pan skull are depicted on Pl. XV. Its maximum 
length, glabello-occipital, is 186 mm. ; its maximum width—between the upper 
squamosals—is 145 mm. ; the width is 78 per cent. of the length ; it falls in the 
mesocephalic or medium-headed class. It is particularly wide at the attachment 
‘of the neck—the bimastoid width being 141 mm. ; this man was thick-necked—the 
external occipital protuberance being massive, prominent and placed far back. 
‘The basi-bregmatic height was great—certainly 149 mm.—making all allowance 
for the part missing from the base, ‘The bregms rises 129 mm. above the Frankfort 
plane—an exceptional auricular height. It is also to be noted that when the skull 
is set in the above plane, the bregma is situated at the highest point of the profile. 
‘When viewed on its occipital aspect (PI. XV) thisskull is seen to be narrower just 
below the parietal eminences than lower down ; its upper parietal width is 184 mm, 
‘The frontal bone at its widest measures 124 mm. ; its minimal width is 96 mm. ; 
the forehead ia thus narrower than in the Turfan specimen. ‘The face is strongly 
built; its total length or height from nasion to the lower border of the chin, is 
135 mm.—a long face; its greatest width—bizygomatic, 146 mm—also a high 
figure, The glabellar and supraciliary prominences, as may be seen from the views 
in full face and profile—are protuberant ; the supra-orbital processes are strong, 
Yet the conformations of the lower forehead and of the inter-orbital process of the 
frontal are more akin to those seen in Mongolian skulls than to those present in 
‘the ‘Turfan specimen. The width between the outer ends of the supra-orbital 
ridges is 106 mm. The length of the upper face, from nasion to alveolar point, is 
83 mm.—a great length ; its width (maxillary) measured between the lower ends of 
the malo-maxillary sutures, is 99 mm.—a moderate amount. The tip of the nose 
has been broken away, but enough remains to show greater prominence than is 
usual in the skulls of Chinamen, but the root of the nose is forwardly placed in ita 
origin from the glabellar region. ‘The nose is high (67 mm.) and wide (28 mm.), 
At its lower margin rises upwards a ridge-like nasal spine—which continues the 
bony septum of the nose forwards, well beyond the lateral margins of the nasal 
aperture. On the sill of the nasal aperture, on each side of the nasal spine, is an 
‘oval fossa or depression (PI. XV, Fig. 2). 

The lower jaw is wide at its angles—the bigonial diameter being 107 mm.— 
owing to the eversion and prominence of the angles. ‘The chin forms a triangular 
prominence, and when the skull is placed in the Frankfort plane (Pl, XV) this 
eminence lies 7 mm, behind the alveolsr margin for the lower incisors. ‘The sub. 
nasal prognathism is slight. ‘The depth of the symphysis is 35 mm. The incisor 
crowns meet in an edge-to-edge bite. ‘There is not a trace of dental disease ; all 
‘the teeth appear to have been present and healthy at death. The width of the 
dental arcade, measured between the outer margins of the canines, is 41 mm., between 
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the outer margins of the 2nd molars, 68 mm.; the median length of the dental 
arcade is 51 mm., and the palate is 26mm, deep. The palate is thus rogularly 
formed and above medium size. ‘The jaws are large, but apparently the muscles of 
mastication were not strongly developed, for the ascending ramus of the jaw 
‘measures only 33 mm. in width, 

Taking all the characters of the Ying-pan skull into account, it must be assigned 
toa man belonging to some section of the Mongoloid branch of humanity. Although 
its measurements place it in the mesocephalic group yet, when the vertical contour 
of ts occiput is taken into account, itis clear that there is in it the essential character 
of the brachycephalic type, Especially would I lay stress on the high conioal dome ; 
this conformation I have seen occasionally in Osmanli ‘Turks. 

A fow miles to the east of Ying-pan—farther down the dried bed of the Kuruke 
darya and still on the auciont Chinese route, there was another cemetery, from which 
Sir Aurel Stein brought away two skulls—both of men—one marked "LT, 03" 
(No. 1 of my tabulated lists—because it is the most representative of the four male 
akulls), the other marked “LS. 2.07" (No. 2 of my lists), ‘The position of this 
cemetery is shown in ‘Text-fig. 1. Of these two skulls Sir Aurel Stoin has written + 
“From butial places of the indigenous inhabitants of ancient Loulan in the now 
waterless Lop Desert, Perioil probably &nd-3rd centuries a.n.”* 

‘Tho first Loulan skull (14T. 03) is depicted in Pl. XVI—in ull four aspects, so that 
4 full description is not necessary. ‘The points of resemblance to the head from 
Turfan are numerous and intimate. ‘Tho man's age was probably between 30-40 
years; the sutures aro unobliterated and the molar teeth are worn only: to the 
depths of their cusps, ‘The highest point of the vertex lies 40 mm. behind the 
bregma; the pariotals slope backwards and downwards to end in an oocipital 
region, which is not vertical a4 in the Ying-pan skull, but is eap-like, ‘The form in 
Profile is that we meet with in dolichocophalio skulls; the maximum. lenyth— 
slabello-oocipital—ie 181 mm.; its maximum width—at the squamo-parietal 
junotion—is 185 mm. ; the width is 75 per cent. of the length. ‘The height —basi- 

ic—is 138 mm., and the auricular (bregmutic) height 118 mm., but the 
highest point of the crown is 5 mun, more—123 mm. ‘The height is great compared 
to the length and breadth. ‘Tho cranial capacity, taken directly, is only 1230 e.¢, 
‘The sides of the skull are flat and nearly vertical, the width below the parietal 
sminences being only 2 mm. less than lower down. ‘The roof is ridged, the parietals 
sloping upwards to meat at the sagittal suture. ‘The neck was of moderute strength, 
‘he bimastoid width being 129 mm. ; the inion lies 67 mm. behind the mid-point of 
«line joining the anterior margins of the mastoid processes. ‘The frontal bone, at 
ite widest, measures 121 mm. ; at its narrowest (biminimal width), 98 mm, 

When we turn to the facial aspect of this skull we find the same European-like 
conformation of the forehead as in the Turfan head; both supraciliary and supra- 
orbital processes are prominent and sharply demarcated ; the outer ends of the 
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supracorbital processes project laterally, the width between their outer ends being 
112 mm., giving an unmongolian aspect to the lower forehead. 

The total height or length of the face is 102 mm,—a short face ; its greatest 
width—bizygomatic, 128. mm.—also small, ‘The length of the upper face—naso- 
alveolar—is 64 mm., and the width between the lower ends of the malo-maxillary 
sutures 100 mm., which is large compared with the bizygomatio width. ‘The nose, 
somewhat damaged, is short, its height being 46 mm,, its width 26 mm,—a relatively 
wide nose, The nasal spine runs forward, jib-like, and the lower margin of the 
aperture shows no forse, but has well-marked border continued from the wings 
of the spine to the Jateral margin. ‘There is no subnasal prognathism ; the incisors 
meet in an edge-to-edge bite; the chin is well developed, lying 4 mm. in front of the 
lower alveolar point. ‘The depth of the symphysis is 80 mm, ; the angles of the 
lower jaw are not prominent, having a bigonial width of 96 mm. ‘The width of the 
ascending ramus of the jaw is 34mm, All the teeth are sound ; the surfaces of the 
molar teeth have been worn flat and even by chewing. ‘The dental arcade is well 
formed ; its bi-canine width is 42 mm., the bi-molar width 65 mm., its antero= 
posterior (median) length 5 mm., the depth of the palatal vault 18 mm—8 mm, 
Jess than in the long-faced man of Ying-pan, Were it not for the guidance given by 
the Turfan head, the eraniologist might have doubted the Mongoloid affinities of the 
‘man to whom this skull belonged. 

‘The second skull from the Loulan cemetery, marked "1.8, 2.07" (No. 2 of my 
lists), needs only u brief description ; it is 40 like to thetone just described. Its 
detaited measurements will be found in the tabulated liste; its four aspects are 
depicted in PI XVII. ‘Thenkullis thatofaman about 45.years of age ; the posterior 
half of the sugittal suture ix obliterated. ‘The molars are worn 40 as to expone & 
complete field of dentine on their chewing-surfaces. ‘The roof, na in the Inst, slopes 

~ apwards to the median line ; the sides draw in as they rise to the parietal eminences 
—the lower or greatest width being 139 mm, ; the upper parietal being 128 mm, 
Tho greatest: length—glabello-oceipital—in only 174 mm. ; the width is 79+9 per 
cont. of the length—the skull thus rising in its diameters almost to the trachy- 
cephalic class. Yet we see nothing of the occipital flattening usually found in 
brachycephatio skulls—its contour in profile is dolichocephatic. The roof is re- 
latively high; tho basi-bregmatic height is 198 mm.; the bregma lies 116 mm, 
above the Frankfort plane ; the highest point of the vault—40 mm. behind the 
brgmia—118 mm, The cranial capacity is 1265 o.¢., being @ small amount. ‘The 
facial conformation is that of the last: specimen, only the bizygomatic width is 
greater, the subnasal prognathiam a little more marked, but the chin is particularly 
‘well formed and prominent—a very unmongolian feature. ‘The teeth ate all sound 
and the dental arcade well formed. 

‘The two akulls just described came from Loulan Site 1 ; some 150 miles farther 
‘to the east, still on the old Chinese route across the desert, Sir Aurel Stein opened a 
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second cemetery (‘Text-fig. 1, Loulan Site 2), “Here we found,” writes Sir Aura? 
“ graves holding bodies of the indigenous Loulan people who once tenanted the 
small stronghold. Some of the bodies were so wonderfully well conserved, together 
with their burial deposits, that I felt myself here brought face to face with the race 
of semi-nomadic herdsmen and hunters whom the Han Annals describe as the 
ative population of Loulan, ‘Their features showed close affinity to the Homo 
Alpinus type which, as the unthropometrical material collected by me proved, 
atill continues the chief element in the racial constitution of the Tarim basin,” 
Having taken photographs of the dead, he refilled the graves, leaving the bodies as 
he had found them. When first shown these photographs I agreed with Sir Aurel 
Stein that these faces of the ‘old inhabitants of Loulan” were not Mongolian in 
appearance, but my examination of the skulls just deseribed and the comparison of 
their features with those of the men shown in Sir Aurel’s photographs, have com- 
plled me to alter my opinion and conclude that all are the same people, Tam con- 
vinced that # fuller examination of the bodies in the second Loulan cemetery will 
reveal the same Mongoloid affinities as are to be seen in those from the first Loulan 
site. Nor must it be forgotten that Mr, Joyce, in dealing with Sir Aurel Stein's 
data, admits a considerable Mongotian—or Tibetan—element in the peoples who 
now live slong the southern margin of the Tarim basin, particularly in those who 
‘occupy the basin immediately to the south of Loulan—the Loplik 
Thero is only ono skull from the ancient cemeteries along the southern border 
of the Tarim basin—frot a long-forsaken settlement at Niya—350 miles to the 
south-west of the Loulan sites. ‘The skull carries the mark “N. IX. 01"; it 
in No. 4 of my sories. ‘The explorer’s note on the specimen is: “From 
wind-eroded ground of Niya site, in south area of the Taklamakan, An ancient 
settlement ‘of a population which spoke an Iranian language, Abandoned in 
Srd century A.D.’ 
‘The skull is that of a woman and, as may be seen from Pl. XVII, has very de- 
cided characters, Its small and of an elongated, depressed, bun-shapo, tho face being 
almost child-like in the size and delicacy of ita construction, yet the woman was 
fully adult, There is no lower jaw. All tho teoth have fallen out since deuth, 
leaving empty sockets. She had suffered lutterly from toothache, as evidenced by 
‘the cavities of four considerable dental abscesses, ‘The sutures of tho skull in the 
rogion of the pterion and lambda are in process of obliteration. She waa over 30 
years of age. She was ultra-feminine in type—a type which appeals to men of all 
countries and apparently in all centuries. “Hor skull, in ita greatest longth, measures 
V78numn.; ite greatest broadth, 183 mm.—the width being 74-7 percent. of the length 
she was dlichooepholic. ‘The roof ofthe nkull is low and relatively lat; the bregma 
is only 105 mm, above the Frankfort plane ; the highest point, fully w centimetre 
‘behind the bregma, is 106 mm.; the vault slopes gradually dowawand as it passes 


1 Geographical Journal, 1925, May-June, p. 24. 
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backyard to end in lowly placed, cap-like oociput, ‘The basi-bregmatic height is 
only 125 mm, ; the cranial capacity is very low (1140 c.c.) 

‘Seen in profile the forehead is nearly vertical ; the supraciliary and supra-orbital 
processes are lightly demarcated (Pl. XVIII, Fig. 2); a condition of early youth 
hhas persisted into adult years. ‘Tho forehead, at its narrowest, measures 87 mm., 
whereas measured at the upper level of the orbits the diameter is 98mm. ; the 
frontal bone at its widest measures 110 mm.—all being small measurements, 

‘The upper face is remarkably short ; the upper alveolar point lies only 61 mm. 
from the nasion; the bizygomatic width is 120 mm, and the zygomatic arches are 
fragile. ‘The nasal height is 43 mm, ; the width of the aperture, 21mm, ‘The upper 
jaw in altogether peculiar; the palate is so shallow that the depth of the palatal 
‘vault below the alveolar border for the second molars measures only 5 mm. She 
‘must haye had a very short upper lip ; the vertical distance from sill of nose to alveolar 
‘margin is only 10mm, ; the upper incisors were set so as to project almost as much 
forwards as downward; there was thus a degree of subnasal prognathism—the 
alveolar margin projecting 5 mm. in front of the subnasal notch. ‘The nose is neither 
sharp not prominent but moulded as in childhood, Another mark of infantilism is 
seen in the condition of the 3rd molar (wisdom) teeth ; on the right side this tooth 
had formed merely « small peg, on the left sido it had not beon formed at all. AL 
the teeth must have heen small as well as short-rooted. ‘The width of the palate at 
the second molar alveoli is 51 mm., the antero-posterior diameter of the dental 
arcade only $1 mm, 

At first sight it hardly soems possible that this woman could have been of the 
same race as the mien whose skulls wo have just passed in reviow, and yet a full 
consideration of all the characters and ciroumstance has led me to think that she 
may have been, We must remember that she cannot be regarded as representative 
of the women of her race ; her feminity is too pronounced for that. In any case we 
have a problem which tests the resources of modern anthropology. ‘To which of all 
the known races of Asia can the owner of this skull be assigned * Or for that 
matter—to which living race of racial stock of Asia—or of Europe—are we to assign 
the men whose skulls were found in the north-eastern cemoteries of the Tarim 
basin t 
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‘To assist us in obtaining an answer, let me pass in brief review a small collection 
of skulls, seven innumber, from the Tarim basin and neighbourhood which is now pre- 
served in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Four of these 
were brought home by H. W. Bellew in his second expedition to Central Asin 
(1873-4) and were obtained from disused cemeteries or tombs of the western end of 
the Tarim basin. One of these is a woman's skull (No, 803 B.D.) from an ancient 
grave at Kashgar. If this skull had been found in « miscellaneous series and I had 
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been asked to identify it from its racial charueters T would have assigned it un 
hesitatingly to a full-blooded negress, and yet when Dr. Bamard Davis examined it 
on its arrival in England he had no doubt of its Mongolian affinities, The note hie 
made on it reads thus: ‘Received with the soft parts dried wpon the face which 
‘then presented a decidedly Mongoloid aspect.” Of Inte many writers hnve drawn 
attention to negro, or negroid, peoples of Africa who possess features of a Mongoloid 
cast ; several craniologista have described slculls of definite Mongolian origin which 
possess an assemblage of nogro-like traits, such as are present in the woman’s skull 
from Kashgar, Such resemblances between members of diverse races do not sur- 
prise anthropologists who accept the theory of evolution, and regard all modern 
human races not only as eo-descendants from a common ancestry but also as the 
conheritors of the same machinery of differentiation, which, working under different 
conditions, has given each race its characteristic traits. Ido not hesitate to accept 
the Mongolian origin of the Kashgar skull, but as to what division of that stock and 
of other female skulls in our collection—from Tibet and other parta of Asia, showing 
similar negro-like traite—such skulls are to be assigned is a more difficult matter. 
No doubt there had beon traffic in women in ancient Kashgaria and coming and 
xoing of hordes of various peoples, but for reasons T shall mention later it is safest, 
unless there ia direct evidence to the contrary, to presume that a skull found in a 
locality representa a native of that locality. 
Now this Kashgar woman's skull, although its face and jaws axe developed to 
‘8 robust degree, yet has many points in common with the Niya woman's skull, 
‘The brain “ box" has the same form but is bigger ; its length is 184 mm., its width 
138 mm, ; the width is 75 per cent. of the length—the same proportion as in the 
Niyn specimen ; it has the same low roof sloping backward and downward to a 
eap-shaped occiput; the basi-bregmatio height is only 126 mm.; the bregma ix 
112 mm, above the Frankfort plane. ‘The upper face is only 56 mm. high, but the 
tecth are big, the alveolar process for the tecth-sockets well developed, and there is 
‘4 pronounced subnasal prognathism—ns there also is, but of s modified form, in 
iva specimen, The nose was short; its height in 44 mm., its width 26 mm, 
In this case the lower jaw is present. ‘The total length of the face is 103 mm, : its 
‘width, bizygomatic, in 120 mm.—o low amount considering the strong development 
of the jaws. The forehead, unlike that of the Niya specimen, is 100 mm. wide, 
the width at the supra-orbital level 102 mm. the palate is moderately wide (60mm, 
the maxillary width is also great (69 mm.). "The real difference between the Kashgar 
‘and Niya women lies not in race but in the development of teeth and jaws; in the 
one there is a pronounced over-development—giving a negroid appearance, and in 
the other there is an extreme degree of undor-development. I infer that both 
women were members of the same racial stock—a Mongoloid stock, 
"The six male skolls in the R.C.S, Museum come from the western end of the 
‘Tarim Basin—700 miles distant from the locality in which Sir Aurel Stein gathered 
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his specimens, yet for the solution of the problem of race it will be well to pass these 
western skulls under brief review. ‘Two of them were obtained by Mr. Bellew in 
tombs at Yangi Hassar, which is situated between Kashgar and Yarkand. Both 
are of the same type—a type of which Mr. Joyee, in his reports on Sir Aurel Stein's 
data, has spoken of as Homo Alpinua or as Tranian—the latter name being, to my 
way of thinking, the more suitable, ‘These skulls represent the brachyoephale 
type which prevails in the native populations of the Pamirs and in the drainage area 
of the Amu-daria or Oxus, No, 805 B.D. is described in our eatalogue as a Turk " 
or Tatar.” Barnard Davis records that "Jocks of short black hair still adhered 
when received,” and that, in his opinion, the none was rather like the * American.” 
‘The skull is high with a slightly“ bombéd"" but almost vertical occiput. ‘The length 
the width 141 mm., being thas 76-6 per cent, of the length—a meso- 
cophalic skull. Nevertheless in profile it looks as if it ought to be of the brachy- 
cophalic type. Itina high skull, the basi-bregmatic diameter 187 mm,, its auricular 
height 128 mm, ; the roof is not ridged but rounded when sven from behind, ‘The 
{aoe is narrow and of moderate length, measuring 112 mm. from nasion to lower 
symphyseal point; the biaygomatio width is only 124 mm. ‘The nove ix sharper 
and more prominent than in the Kastern Tarimese ; its height is 61 mm., its width 
23mm. ‘The upper face is O8 mm. high, the maxillary width 89 mm., and the bigonial 
dth 98 mm. ‘The chin is prominent, almost shelf-like, ‘The upper dental arcade 
is 62mm. wide and 45mm, long. In size and shape this skull does not differ, except 
in details of conformation, from the Loulan type, but the face is moulded quite 
Gifferontly—in the sharper, narrower, Iranian manner. It is the oval, woll- 
proportioned face, w type commion in South-West Asia and in Europe. 

‘The second specimen from Yangi-Hassar has its occiput flat and vertical, in 
the true brachyeephalio manner. It is 6 short skull, only 107 mm. long; the width 
is 152 mm., boing 91 per cont, of the length—an ultru-brachycephalic, It is high, 
the basi-brogmatio diameter being 142 mm., but the auricular height ix only 
123 mm.,, the same as in the Jast. ‘The npper face is 74 mm, long, the whole face 
12) mm., the bizygomatio width 134 mm., the bimaxillary 99 mm. ‘The nose is 
prominent, narrow (20 mm.), and of moderate length (61 mm,), and it has the 
forwardly projecting jit-like nasal spine, nevor seen to such a pronounced degree in 
Mongols, ‘The palate is contracted and small; the width of the dental arcade ix 
61 mm,, its length only 37 mm., for his Std molar (or wisdom) teeth haye never 
been formed ; the jaws are small, ‘This specimen shows all those features we expect 
in members of a community long accustomed to the comforts of civilization, ‘The 
inter-orbital septum is narrow, only 23 mm. between the internal angular processes, 
‘The chin is prominent and shelf-like. It has all the facial features for which we 
want a name—a type common in Europe an South-West Asin, which may well be 
named Iranian, for it prevails in Asiatio pooples attributed to this stock, Barnard 
Davis regarded this skull as the skull of a “Turk” or “Tatar.” Further, the 
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bridge of the nose is high, continuing the profile of the forehead downwards, as in 
the classio Grecian head. The two skulls from Yangi-Hussar represent the extremes 
of the type which prevails amongst all the people of the high Pamirs—a small-brained 
folk with skulls which have been curtailed more in their lengths than in their 
widths. 

A fourth skull brought home by Bellew comes from a disused Mohammedan 
cemetery at Yarkand. Its catalogue number is 804 B.D., and presents remarksble 
features. As to its Mongolian affinities, the conformation of the forehead leaves us 
in no doubt ; the root of the nose and that part of the forehead to which the root is 
attached are flattened and drawn upwards (Text-fig. 2). There is the pronounced 
* keting" of the vault so often seen in Eskimo skulls. It is altogether of a different 
type from the two specimens just described. Its maximum length (glabello-oecipital) 
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‘measures 181 mm. ; it is flat-sided, its width being almost the same high up alow. 
down (129 mm.); the width is 71-3 per cent, of the length—a dolichocephalicskull. 
‘The forehead is narrow (92 mm.); narrowness of forchead is, as Dr. Morant has ob- 
seryed, Mongolian feature, The supra-orbital width is 101 mm, ‘The vault is rela- 
tively low, 113 mm. above the Frankfort plane; ‘the basi-bregmatic height is 195 mm. 
‘Yet the facial features aro of a pronouiced type, particularly the chin, which is 
prominent and shelf-like, and the lower jaw is deep at thesymphysis (89 mm.) ‘Tha 
total face is 131 mm. long, ; the upper face 80 mm.; there is a considerable 
degree of subuasal prognathism, ‘The nose is 56 mm. long, and 27 mm, wide, but 
not prominent, being in this respect “Mongolian.” ‘Tho nasal sills sharply defined, 
‘Tho face, however, isnarrow ; the bizyomatio width is only 128 mm,, the bimaxillary 
95 mm. the bigonial 91 mn., and tho palatal 62 mm, It is Mongolian and 
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‘yet intermediate in many features. Plainly in some features this skull resembles 
the Loulan specimens, but exceeds them in certain of its Mongolian affinities. 

‘The three Bellew skulls just described represent men who were buried a century 
‘or more ago in cemeteries at the western end of the Tarim basin, ‘The three skulls 
now to be described are of men who were natives of Turkestan in recent years. 
These three skulls came to the Royal College of Surgeons in the great collection 
made by Sir Havelock Charles in India during the last decade of the 19th century. 
No, 619.1 is described as a Turk—a native of “ Kokand,” in the eastern part of Russian 
Turkestan. In all its characters this skull might be thut of a Sikh. Tt is 180 mm. 
long, 1$1 mm. wide—the greatest width being biparietal; the width is 71-1 per 
cent. of the length; its height (basi-bregmatic) is 136 mm., its auricular height 
113. mm, The nose is narrow and prominent, its height G1 mm., its width 22 mm. 
‘The upper face is short (65 mm.), the bizygomatic width 131 mm. ; the forehead is 
94mm. wide and the higonial width 98mm. ‘The face is certainly “Iranian” in type, 
but the akull is narrow and of moderate length; the chin is well developed. It 
shows no Mongolian affinity of any kind, ‘The owner was small-brained, his cranial 
capacity being 1320.0.0. 

No, 619.2 is described as the skull of a Turk from Turkestan. It is of the 
Iranian type—not unlike Bellew No, 806 from Yangi-Hassar, Its length (glabello- 
occipital) is 178 mm. its width 139 mm—being 78-1 per cent. of the length. It is 
‘a high skull, the basi-bregmatic diameter being 139 mm., the auricular height 
117 mm, The occiput, slightly “bombéd,"" is almost vertical. ‘The face is short, 
ite total length being 111 mm., its upper facial length 62 mm. ; but it is wide, the 
bizygomatic diameter being 1M mm, and its maxillary width 104 mm. ‘The jowls 
are particularly prominent, the bigonial diameter being 122 mm. The nose is 
moderately prominent ; its height is 52 mm. its width 24 mm.—an Iranian nose, 
‘The forehead is narrow (93 mm.), but the supra-orbital development is pronounced. 
‘The sill of the nose has a sharp margin. The dimensions and conformation of this 
skull—so far as relates to its brain-containing part—represents a type prevalent 
amongst all the Pamir tribes measured by Sir Aurel Stein and placed on record by 
Mr. Joyoe. ‘The face is not typically Iranian ; it is too wide and too short for that, 
and yet such short wide faces are to be seen in a very considerable proportion of all 
‘the Pamir tribes and Tarim peoples visited by Sir Aurel Stein, ‘The nose is narrow 
inspite of the width of face. 

‘No, 6193 is the skull of a native of Yarkand—a cultivator, It is almost « 
duplicate of Bellew No. 806—with a ‘ bombéd,” almost vertical occiput, short 
(176 mm.), wide (148 mm.) and high (188 mm.) ‘The nose is prominent, 50 mm, 
high and 26 mm. wide, ‘The faoe is of moderate length ; from nasion to chin it 
measures 119 mm,, the upper face length is 71 mm. ‘The bizygomatic width is 
198 mm,, the bimaxillary 99 mm,, the bigonial 96mm. The sill of the nose is 
grooved or rounded, and the nasal spines represented by a forward continuation of 
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the nasal septum—as in the skull from Ying-pan. This skull, too, is representative 
of a type found widely distributed in the valleys of the Pamir and along the upper 
basin of the Oxus, It is an Iranian type; it is the Tanjik type: 


Raciat. Navure ov THe Lovtan Prorie. 

Having made a brief review of such skulls from Turkestan as are at my im- 
mediate disposal, I turn ugain to the chief question which awaits an answer : to what 
race are we to assign the people buried in ancient cemeteries of Loulan t ‘The exact 
counterpart of the type dors not prevail amongst: any of the peoples now living in 
the region of the Tarim basin. A survey of Sir Aurel Stein's anthropometric data, 
systennatized and published by Mr. Joyce in the papers already mentioned (see 
p. 149), makes us oortain of this much the people we are in search of had hair 
distributed as in Mongoloids ; we have to find people with a head-length of about 
188 mm.—for to the mean length of the Loulan sleull wo must add about 8 mm. for 
Joas of soft parts; they must have « head-width of about 150 mm., for to the skull- 
width must be added 10 mm, in liew of flesh ; the cephalic index has to be in the 
neighbourhood of 80 ; the nose has to be about 50 mm. long and about $6 mm. wide in 
the flesh corresponding to 27 mm.in the skull; the face has to be of medium length 
—about 118 mm., and the bixygomatic width in the neighbourhood of 138-140 mm. ; 
tho forchead must have ® Caucasoid modelling and the chin forward and well 
developed. The localities along the northern side of the basin at which Sir Aurel 
Stein made measurements of the population are shown in Text-fg. 1; there localities 
extend from Kelpin in the west to Hami in the east. As in former times so now, 
the population is Mongoloid in appearance. Let us take the Kirghis first, boowuse 
among them occur individuals who still reproduce the Loulan facial features, ‘These 
‘Tarimese Kirghix are ruled out ; their heads—on the mean—are too short (180+5 mm.) 
‘and much too wide (1608 mm,); the nowes are nearly of the right length, but 
too wide; their faces are too short and too wide. Sir Aurel Stein measured anothor 
group of Kirghis—in the Pamirs; their mean measurements come much nearer to 
thoLoulan people. Their head-length was found to be 184 mm,, the width 104-6 mm., 
with a cephalic index of 8t—heads somewhat shorter and wider than those of 
the Loulan people ; their noses are too short and too narrow to fit with the Loulan 
type; their faces too narrow but of about the right length. Discrepancies of this 
kind occur among all the peoples along the northern (Tien-Shan) region, At Kelpin, 
Dolan, Aksu, Korla, and Turfan heads are too short, too wide, too brachycephalic to 
permit us to link the Loulan skulls to the modern population of that area ; but when 
we go farther eastwards in the direction of the Gobi, towards the westernmost province 
‘of China, measurements come nearer to those of which we are in search. At Hami 
(Text-fig. 1) the head-mensurements are: length 187-7 mm,, wilth 152+8 mm—a 
little too wide for Lonlan heads. At Nan-huo, within Chinese territory, these 
measurements are : length 192-4 mm., width 145 mm,, the difference here swinging 
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in the opposite direction ; the Loulan head was shorter and wider than that of the 
westernmost of living Chinese. ‘The Hami nose (48-5 x 87-8) and the Nan-buo 
(45-2 x 35) are shorter than the Loulan nose but not markedly different as regards 
width, The Hami face (116-6 x 127-6) and the Nan-huo fuce (117-2 x 127-3) are 
too short and much too narrow to be identified with the Loulan type. Fortunately 
Sir Aurel Stein secured measurements of 38 Loplik who live on the ‘Tibetan side 
of the desert, due south of Loulan (Text-fig. 1); their head-measurements (193-9 x 
151-1) aro similar ns regards length to the Nan-huo men, but greater in width. ‘The 
‘Loplik heads are considerably longer but of about the same width as in the Loulan 
type; their noses (47-1 x 35+4) are near to the Loulan dimensions, only too short ; 
their faces (111+1 x 130+7) are too small in both diameters; and yet when we 
examine Sir Aurel Stein's photograph of a group of the Loplik there are individuals 
which show a near approach to the Loulan features. ‘The Loplik are an intermediate 
people ; everyone shows traits which are Mongoloid, but most of them show some 
traits of another type for which we have no name—unless we call it the South 
‘Tarimese, or simply the Tarimese type, for it is along the southern frontiers we find 
this type in its purity, I suspect that the type which most anthropologists have in 
mind when they speak of the Turki is this Tarimese type. 

Before we can make up our minds about the Loulan people we must examine 
living Tarimese. Along the southern onses of the Taklamakan and in valleys of 
the Kur-lun above them, Sir Aurel Stein measured various samples at Charlik, 
Niya, Polu, Keriya, Karanghu-togh, Nissa, Khotan, Pakpo, Kokyar and Sarikoli 
(Text-tig. 1). The provailing type at most of theso localities, but not all, has a short 
head, measuring from 178 mm. to 184 mm, ; it has a head of only moderate width, 
146 mm. to 150 mm.—amall but high heads with a cephalic index varying between 
78 and 81, Those heads are smaller in their diameters than the Loulan type but 
of the same index. In size—in brain capacity—the Loulan type exceeds it, but in 
this, particularly as regards width, the Kirghiz and other Mongolian types of the 
north surpass the Loulan type. ‘The typical Tarimese—those in the adjacent 
southern valleys—are small-headed ; their nose varies in mean length from 45 mm, 
to 51 mm—but is usually under 60 mm.—which is the Lowlan mean ; the width 
varies between 36mm. and 37 mm., being thus of the Loulan width. ‘Their faces vary 
in length from 112 mm, to 117 mm., being short-faced-—shorter than in the Loulan 
type thoir faces are narrow—usually between 124 min. and 130 mm. Such is the 
prevalent type along the southern fringe of the desert, but there are exceptions, 
For instance, the Charlik, towanls the eastern end of the fringe, have heads 
190-6 mm. long by 164 mm. wide—big heads, longer and wider than in the Loulan 
type. Then in Khotan, heads aro short—only 182 mm.—but 103-4 mm, wide. 

Perhaps in actual measurements the people of Pakhpo, in « valley at the 
western end, and on the threshold of the Pamirs, make a8 near an approsch to the 
Loulan type aa any. ‘Their head-measurements (186-8 x 148-5) are not fur from 

wa 
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the Loulan standard; the Pakhpo nose (48-6 x 85-6) approximates to the Loulan 
dimensions ; their faces (114-6 x 125-6) are shorter and much narrower. It is in 
the narrowing of the {ace that we find the chief difference as we trace the Tarimesé 
type westwards, and in the suppression of the more evident Mongoloid traits, ‘This 
small-headed Tarimese type extends away towards the west ; Sir Aurel Stein found 
it at Faizabad in Northern Afghanistan, and along the plains and valleys of the 
upper Oxus, spreading into Karateghin and Bokura, 

‘To obtain a more precise picture of the ‘Turimese type let us look at a group 
of ten men photographed at Pakhpo by Sir Aurel Stein; the photograph is repro- 
duced by Mr, Joyoe in this Journal (vol. xlii (1912), Pl. XXXII), In one man 
distinct Mongolian features are traceable in his face; in another, the facial features 
are of the sharply chiselled Iranian type, The facial features of the remaining eight 
men fall into a series which link these two extremes, In head form the Pakhpo 
people fall just below the brachycephalic group—just under 80, All have white 
rosy skins ; their hair, which is curly or wavy, varies in colour from dark brown to 
fair ; in some the beard is abundant, in others it is scanty on the lower lip and 
check areas. Certainly these Pakhpo people are less Mongolian than the Loulan 
type, but there are bridging forms slong the southern fringe of the Taldamakan 
which link them together, 

Possible Tibetan Affinities, 

‘There is still another area which must be searched for the Loulan type. To 
‘the south lies Tibet; the Kunlun range separates the inhabitants of the Tarim 
basin from the western ‘Tibetans. Unfortunately our knowledge of the phyrical 
characters of the Tibetans is scanty, In tho Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
fare two series of Tibetan skulls which were eollected and presented by Col, I, A. 
Waddell, and have been recently measured and doseribed by Dr. G. M. Morant 
(Biometrika, vol. 14 (1923), p. 198). Ono series (Series A), 17 in number, come from 
Sikkim and the neighbouring region of Tibet ; they represent people on the southern 
frontier of Mongolian distribution. ‘The other series (Series B), 19 in number, ia 
believed to represent natives of the province of Kham, in south-eastern Tibet, « 
region some 800 miles distant from Loulan, When the ‘Tibetan and oulan skulls 
‘are compared there is one feature which seixes the attention of the observer ; all of 
the ‘Tibetan skulls have a forvhead of the Mongolian type,(Text-fig. 2), whereas the 
Loulan skulls are Iranian in this respect, The Loulan people are not Tibetans but, 
‘as Mr. Joyee has suggested, there are features in the modem 'Tarimese which suggest 
‘a Tibetan affinity, ‘There is a striking correspondence in many of the measurements 
‘of the large skull from the cemetery at Ying-pan (No. 3 in my series) and those of 
the Tibetan Khams—Dr. Morant’s type B. ‘The mean length, width, and height of 
type B are 185-8 199-4 x 154-8; the same measurements in the Ying-pan are 
186 x 145 x 145—e big skull with wider and higher measurements than those 
found amongst the Khams. The face of the Ying-pan sknull is long and massive aa 
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in the Khams, and in dimensions and shape of nose they agree, ‘The chief interest, 
however, for out present enquiry is that both the Tibetan Khams and Loulan 
people were long- rather than round-headed—the mean cephalic index of the Kham 
skulls is 75; of the four Loulan males 77. Mongoloid peoples, just as Caucasoid 
peoples, may be round- or long-headed ; round-headedness reaches its maximum 
‘inongst the Mongolian peoples to the north of Chinese Turkestan. The cradle of 
modern brachyeephalism lies between Mongolia and Armenia, 


The Loulan in a Frontier" Type. 

Que search for the nearest living type of the people who occupied the north- 
eastern part of the Tarim basin in early Christian centuries has shown us that it is 
found best among the peoples who still inhabit the eastern and southern fringe of 
the Taklamakan, When we pass to the regions north and east of the Tarim basin 
we meet with peoples of decidedly Mongoloid affinities—on the south side of the 
desert and towards the west, Caucasoid or Aryan traits replace the Mongoloid. ‘The 
Taklamakan desert, like the Himalayas, is part of thut great rucial divide which 
strotehes noross the Old World and separates Mongoloid peoples from others which 
neighbour them on the south and on the south-west. ‘The Loulan type is of an 
intermediate nature ; it is a blend of Aryan and Mongol. Are we to regard the 
Loulan typo, then, as a hybrid or cross—as one which has come about by inter- 
marriage betwoen parents of different racial stocks? Most anthropologists. will 
give an answer in the affirmative, Twenty-six years ago Sir Thomas H. Holland 
contributed » paper to this Journal (vol, xxxii (1902), p. 96) entitled “A Study in 
Contact Metamorphism." ‘The people he studied—the Lahoulis—tlive in the 
western Himalayas on the frontier which mntks the Mongoloid type of Tibet from 
the Aryan typo of the Punjab, He accounted for the physical features of the 
Lahoulis by the interbreeding which has taken place across the racial frontier. In 
his first report on Sir Aurel Stein's data, relating to the Tarimess in the oases of 
Khotan and Keriya, Mr. Joyce also explained intermediate characters by racial 
intermixture, He has written of them : “ Both are, in the main, of so-called Aryan 
stock, the chief factor being Lapouge's Homo Alpinus. There i, however, in each 
ago an admixture of Turki blood and a further admixture of Tibetan.” (J.R.A.L., 
vol. xxxiii (1903), p. 324.) Again in his report on data gathered in the second 
expedition, Mr. Joyce writes: "To sumn up, the measurements show that the majority 
of the peoples surrounding the Taklamakan desert have a large common element, 
Further, that this element is seen in its purest form in the Wakhi (a people of the 
southern Pamits), ‘The fact that the Wakhi display so close a relationship with the 
Galcha proves that the basis of the Tallamakan population is Iranian, At the 
north-westem edge of the desert an intrusive element, which can be sharply 
differentiated from the Iranian, makes its appearance—the Turki clement. Besides 
this there seems to be some common bond between the peoples of the desert 
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and of Tibet.” "(J.R.A.1., vol, xli (1912), p. 467.) Mr, Joyce offers a perfeotly 
legitimate explanation of the origin of the Tarimese; their character can be 
accounted for, if we suppose that an Iranian People had absorbeil individuals 
of neighbouring Turki and Tibetan stocks. Tn the same way we might explain 
the origin of the Loulan type—a blend of Iranian, Turki, and Tibetan racial 
element, 

The explanation I offer is somewhat differont, We have in the first pluce to 
account for the great racial “ divide" which, beginning in Lapland in Northern 
Europe, ends in Asin beyond the mouth of the Ganges. ‘Tho Taklamakan is on the 
racial frontier. ‘The peoples of the Pamirs, Afghanistan, andl Kashmir represent an 
Tranian bridge-head, projecting into Mongoloid territory ; the Mongoloid stock has 
driven w deep wedge southwards in the direction of the Black Sea into « territory, 
Which we may presume to have been originally Caucasoid, Per contra, the Cauousoid 
type had extended a long corrior into Russian Asin, ‘To account for the continuity 
of this racial divide we have to suppose that Mongoloid peoples hava been evalved. 
in the countries which bound it on one side, and that other types have buen evolving 
at the same timo in countries which lio on the other side of the divide—India, Persin, 
the Caucasus, Southern, Central, and Western Europe, ‘That great racial divide 
hus come into existence in the course of the evolution of modern races, The centres 
of racial differentiation did not ie on the divide but in various regions at some 
dlivtance from it; « survey of the present distribution of racial typos favours the 
‘supposition that contres of differentiation lio well within tucial territorien, ‘The 
sreut racial divide of Eurasi is the result of recent evolution it hax tended to become 
‘more marked as time/haa gone on. ‘The farther we go back in time, theless distinctly 
will this divide be visible, the more will peoples on each side of it approach in type, 
We should reach time when between the types in process of evolution in two 
centres—say, Persia and Mongolia—there should occur a series of intermediate 
forms which wil link the Iranian type with the pure Mongol. If evolution is tro, 
we ought to find old intermediate types along racial frontiers, and that is what 1 
think we do find. I explain the characters of the modem Tarimese and of their 
nour relatives—the Ancient Loulanese—by regarding them, not as the products of 
hybridization, but of the natural course of evolution. They are intermediate 
‘evolutionary types. I do not assert that intererossing does not take place across 
racial frontiers now, or in past times; but we cannot by such a imple expedient 
explain how races have been evolved and racial divides come into existence, We 
have only to compare the peoples measured by Sir Aurel Stein in the semiinclated 
Tocalities along the southern side of the Tarim basin to seo the tendency there is to 
the evolution of local types. We have as scientific anthropologists to explain 
the fist place the origin of the various primary racial stocks, and if we reyard them, 
‘8 the descendants of common ancestry then there must also exist or have exiated 
‘the intermediate forms which link the extreme types together. 
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Projection of Cheeks. 

Having thus outlined the conclusions I have come to regarding the affinities of 
the Loulan people, I return to a consideration of details of their cranial structures, 
Individual measurements are given in tables at the end of this article, 

‘The zygomatic arches—the buttresses and supports of the cheeks—are mainly 
concerned in mastication, nevertheless the prominence of these arches and the 
projection of the checks serve to distinguish races of mankind—particularly those 
‘of the Mongolian stock. I have been in the habit of making the following six measure- 
ments to bring out certain features of the zygomatio arches; they are made by & 
radiometer fixed in the meatal passages, and give the radial distance of points on the 
arch from the transmeatal axis—a transverse axis joining the right and left mid- 
meatal points, In Text-fig., A in the radial distance of the anterior end of the fronto- 





malar suture from the transmeatal axis ; B, the mid-point on the lateral margin of 
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the orbit ; ©, a point on the lower margin of the orbit crossed by the malo-maxillary 
suture; D, the lower end of tho malo-maxillary suture—the lower * malo-max- 
illary ” or‘ massoteric” point. ‘To these, two other measurements, made by aliding- 
callipers, are taken to register vertical measurements, of the cheek; E, from the 
lower malo-maxillary point to the nearest point on the lower margin of the orbit ; 
F, the distance from lower malo-axillary point to the anterior fronto-malar 
point. For comparison with the Loulan measurements, 1 give in Table VIL 
corresponding measurements made on 10 male Chinese skulls—mostly from South- 
Eastern China, on 5 male Sumerian skulls (from Al'Ubaid, about 3000 2.0), 
and 10 skulls of modem British males, ‘Text-fig. 3 and Table VIII bring out the 
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contrast between the zygomatic arches of the Chinese and British, ‘The arch in the 
‘ Loulan skulls is intermediate in their dimensions but approximates to the Chinese 
type. 
Projection of the Nove. 

‘The nasal region of the face may bevome prominent (1) by a positive growth of 
all the parts which go to make up the nose ; (2) by the retrocession of the checks, 
{ateral walls of the orbits and zygomatio arches, thus leaving the nasal parts of the 
{noo exposed. In the typical Mongolian face the nasal parts havo receded and the 
chéeks have remained constant or have advanced, In the Tranian face the opposite 
has ocourred; there has boen n postive nasal growth with a retrocession of the checks, 
In the Loulaa people and Tarimese an intermediate state exists; checks anil nose 
have a moderate development. 

‘The manner in which nasal, orbital, and malar projections aro beat rogiitered is 
shownin Text-ig.4. Tho profile ofthe male Loulan akull—tho mean of Nos. 1, 2,3-— 
is there represented, set upon the Frankfort plane; the pre-auricular half hea been 
‘eparated from the post-aurioular part by « coronal plane which deseends through 
the mid-meatal points at right angles to the Frankfort plano, The mid-meatal 
‘ertioal plane provides a base from which wo ean measure the forward projection 
of the various parts of the nose and face, 

‘The first point to be determined is the forward position of the Iatoral wall of 
the orbit, A, and then tho amount to which the tip—the most advanced 
Point of the nasal bones—ties in front of th Interal orbital point, 0. We at 
ance meet here with w desided difference between tho Loulan und Chinese profile, 
‘The lateral orbital point, in the Chinove, as may bo seen from Table IX, i* more 
dvanced than in any other race dealt with in this enquiry ; i Liss 75 mm, in front 








| of the meatal plane, whereas the mean of the three Loulan akulla is only 70-5 mm... 


| in this agresing with the Gumeriay shull and, oxoveding the Britis skull. ‘The 

Interal orbital point in the Chinese skull is far forward, but the nose is not 
sdvanced—tho opposite. In the Chinese, the nasal projection in front of the 
Interal wall of the orbit-is only 21-5 mun., whereas in the Taulan skull the mean 
i+ 28:5 mm, In the matter of nasal. projection the Sumerian skull exoeeda 
all. 1 have so far measured (ess Table TX); the naval projection in that race 
7" ¥ee'S8 mm., in Punjabi $1 mm,, Southern Hindu 29 mm,, British 31 mm., and 
Negro 26 mm, 





ela Another projection isindicated, D, drawn from the mid-meatal plane to the most 
—_ advanced point in the ascending nasal proces of the maxilla, T have been obliged to 


‘use this point for the measurement of prehistoric akulls because it is usually preserved 
in them, whereas the nasal bones are urually damaged or lacking, ‘The means of this 
‘measurement are given for several races in Table TX, and they are worthy of notice, for 
‘the projection of nose may be die to the length of the nasal bonve and tothe develop- 
ment of theit lower ends or to an increase in dovelopment of the sscending process 
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of the maxilla. In the Loulan skull the nasal bones are short, and the projection of 
the nose depends largely on the development of the ascending processes, The tip 
of the nasal bones projects only 2 mm. in front of the ascending process in the Loulan 
skull; in the Chinese it is more (8 mm.); in the Sumerians the lower ends of the 
nasal bones are so expansive that they project 9 mm, in front of the ascending 
maxillary point. Corresponding projections are: Punjabi 4:5 mm., Southern 
Hindu 3-5 mm., Negro 2-5 mm., and British 5-5 mm. ‘The Lonlan nose is inter- 
mediate in its characters, lying between the Chinese and Iranian forms, 
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UTILIRED IN THE TEXT YOU RACIAL ANALYSIS OF FACIAL FEATURES. "(X¢4,) 


In eatimating the projection of nose and form of face the forward projection of 
another point must be taken into account—that of the lower malo-maxillary point 
—which marks the advance of the cheek and the anterior attachment of the muscle 
of the cheek—the masseter muscle, B, ‘The forward projections of the lower 
malo-maxillary point are given in Table IX, eol. B. In the Loulan skulls, 
the lateral orbital and malo-maxillary points are advanced. to almost the samo 
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‘extent, 70-5 mm., thus agreeing with the Sumerian type, both in equality of relation 
and in the absolute measurements, In the Chinese skulls, on the other hand, both 
lateral orbit and cheek are forward in position, but the lateral orbital is the more 
advanced. Both the measurements are small in British slculls—particularly that 
relating to the forward position of the masseterie attachment. In the relationship 
just considered the Loulan skulls aro not Mongoloid, 

The forward position of the root of the nose, the naso-glabellar region—deter- 
mines racial as well as individual characteristics, ‘The forward position of the 
nasion in the racial types included in Table IX is wonderfully constant. In the 
Loulan type it is 90-3 mm.—1-8 mm. more than in the Chinese but 5-2 mm, less 
than in the Punjabi. When wo consider the projection of the nasion in advance 
of the Interal orbital point (A, F) we sce that it amounts to 19:8 mm. in 
the Loulan type, but only 14 mm. in the Chinese, 21 mm. in the Sumerian, and 
28 mm, in the Panjabi (which in this respeot is Iranian). ‘The Loulan type in this 
‘uatter is intermediate to the Mongolian and Iranian types. ‘The forward projection 
of tho glabella is important, This measurement (G) gives ua the length of 
the pre-auricular part of the skull—the part which provides a base for the facial 
skeleton, In the Loulan type the glabellar projection is 98 mm.—1-6 mm, leas 
than in the Chineso skull, 3-5 mm, less than in the Sumerian, and 5 rom, less than 
in the Punjabi ; in this dimension the Loulan type falls to the bottom of our list, 

‘The amount by Which the glubellar measurement exceeds the nasion 
(G, F) gives a precise method of estimating, not the sharpness, but the depth of the 
‘sub glabellar notch at the root of the nose. ‘The depth of this notch in the Loulan 
type is 2-7 mm., in the Chinese 5°5 mm., Sumerian 5+ mm,, Punjabi 2-0 mtn, 
(on Iranian amount), Southern Hindu 5 mm., Negro 4 mm., and British 6 mm, 
Tn the slight depth of the sub-glabellar notch the Loulan skull simulatesan Iranian 
trait. 

‘The nasal bridge of Mongolian races has been measured by Miss M. I. Tildesley 
(Biometrika, vol, 18 (1921), pp. 299 and 240) and by Dr. G. M. Morant (Ibid, vol, 14 
(1928), pp. 206.and 227). In both Mongoloid and Negroid races the nasal bones are in a 
state ofretrogression. Tn three groups of Burmese akuls investigated by Miss Tidsley 
the mean width of the bridge of the nasal bones, measured at its narrowest part, 
varied from 10-3 mm. to 116 mm.; in two groups of Tibetan skulls Dr, Morant 
obtained mean values of 8-1 mm. and 8mm. ‘The mean for the three Loulan 
‘males is 9 mm, in the Sumerian skulls 11 mm, Punjabi $ mm., and the Southern 
Hindu 8-2 mm, By itself the width of the nasal bridge is not informative, it 
‘ust bo combined with the height of the arch taken at the same level as the width 
of the nasal bones, In the Burmese groups the mean heights of the nasal arches 
were $ mm. 3-5mm., and 3-6 mm; inthe Tibetan groups, 2-4 mm. and 2-6 mma, 
The mean height of the arch in the three Loulan skulls (3-16 mm.) is about the same 
as in the Burmese but more than in Tibetan and Chinese ; its height in Sumerian 
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akulls is 4-6 mm., and in Southern Hindu $-7 mm. In shape and size the nasal 
ones of the Loulan skulls are more Mongoloid than Iranian. ‘The mean length of 
‘the nasal bones in the Loulan skulls—so far as they could be measured along their 
mesial border—was about 22 mm, They are short bones. 

‘The most instructive measurement of nasal differentiation is that shown at 
XX (Text-fig, 4); it representa the extent to whioh the dorsum of the nose rises 
above the lower margins of the orbits, ‘The point taken on each side is where the 
malo-maxillary suture crosses the lower margin of the orbits. ‘The measurement 
is taken at right-angles to the general trend of the dorsum of the nose. In the 
female Loulan skull this measurement. was only 13-5 mm,, the mean for the 
threo males 17:3 mm, In the Sumerian skulls the orbito-nasal height is 26 mm., 
in the British 24 mm.,, while in the group of Chinese skulls (10) it was only M4-5 mm, 
In orbito-nasal height the Loulan nose was intermediate to the Mongolian and 
Tranian types. 

‘Another measurement which assists us to discriminate races is that made to 
the lateral nasal point HE (Text-ig, 4). ‘The lateral nasal point is taken on the least: 
advanced part of the lateral margin of the nasal or pyriform aperture, This point 
in tho Loulan skull is 87-3 mm. in advanoo of the mid-meatal planc—about the same 
ag in Punjabi and British skulls, considerably less (6+2 mm.) than in the Sumerian 
type, but considerably more (2°8 mm.) than in the Chinese, ‘The peculiar flattening 
in tho lower nasal region of the Chinese face is due (1) to the ndvance of the masseteric 
point, (2) to the retraction of the lateral nasal—the difference between the two 
‘measurements. being in them only 125 mm., whereas in the Loulan type the differ- 
fence is 17 min., the same as in Punjabi skulls but less than in the Sumerian type, in 
which tho differonce is 22-5 mm, ‘How other raoial types stand in this respect will 
be seen from Table IX, In the conformation of the nuso-malar region the Loulan 
skull is nob Mongoloid but mid-way between that type and the Sumeris 








Projection of Jaws—Progwathiam. 

The system of measurements depicted in Text-fig. 4 provides us with a method 
of estimating the degree and nature of prognathism, As seen in life, prognathism is 
‘the amount to which the incisor or subnasal region of the upper jaw projects in 
front of the lateral wall of the nose—the lateral nasal point (F), We have to 
consider the forward development of two points in the upper jaw—the subnasal 
(H), the Teast advanced point just below the nasal spine, and the gnathion 
or upper alveolar point (J). In its pre-auricular advance of the subnnsal 
point the Loulan skull (see Table IX, H) exceeds the Chinese by 5-.mm., but falls 
short of the Sumerian by 3:2 mm, A peculiar feature of the Loulun skull is the 
advance of the subnasal point beyond the lateral nasal—a difference which amounts 
to7 mm., whereas in most of the other races cited in Table IX the difference amounts 
to about 5 mm., in the Chinese rather less, in the British much less. ‘The difference 
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between measurements H and J gives the actual amount of subnasal prognathism, 
In the Loulan type the subnasal prognathism amounts to 0-7 mm., in Chinese 
4:5 mm., Sumerian 1-5 mm,, Punjabi 2 mm,, Southern Hindu 1 mm., Negro 
6 mm, and British 1-5 mm, In the conformation of the subnasal region the 
Loulan skull is not typically Mongolian. 

No bone takes a more important part in determining the racial characteristics 
of the face than the lower jaw, In my present analysis of the Loulan profile 
Thave restricted attention to two features—the pre-auricular advance of the lower 
alveolar point and of the point of the chin—its most advanced point 
(K, L). Measurements of theso two projections are given in Table IX. A fall 
consideration would require a comparison of these two projections with those of 
the upper jaw and zygomatio arch, but I shall deal now with only the mandibular 
Projections. We at once notice a remarkable difference between the Chineso and 
Toulan measuroments. In the Loulan type the projection of the chin is 92-3 mm, 
—1-3 mm, more than tho lower alveolar point, whereas in the Chinese the total 
chin projection is only 77 mm, and is 8 mm. loss than the lower alveolar projection, 
In the Loulan type there is « positive chin projection—only 1:3 mm, whereas in 
the Chinese skull there is « minus degree of 8 mm, In the British face the chin has 
* positive development of 10 mm. ; in the Asintio races included in Table IX the 
point of the chin usually falls behind the lower alveolar point. While tho estimation 
of the chin projection by this method does bring out certain racial traits, thore is 
one oiroumstance which must be kept in mind. In primitive races the jaws tend to 
grow in a forward direction, away from the plane here used as m base, but amiong 
Peoples which have been for long subjected to conditions of civilization—-as amongst 
Europeans and Chinese—there is a tendency for the face to beoome elongated in a 
downward dirsotion and for the chin region of the mandible to be depressed downward 
fand backward upon the larynx, thus producing a retrognathiam, Further, the 
Prominenoe of the chin, as in the British skull, may be due not so much to a positive 
growth of the chin as to a retrocession of tho lower alveolar margin. Until we adopt 
ome such method as is outlined here we cannot hope to make progress in eur 
technique of racial discrimination, 

An analysis of the full-faoe view of the aknll—using the mid-vertical (sagittal) 
Plane us a base—alto brings out many modes for the analysis of race, but I do not 
Propose to discuss these now, as the main points are brought out by the transverse 
‘meagurements of the face given in various tables, The mean widths of the tale 
Loulan full face are represented in Text-fig. 5. I intended to superimpose on it w 
corresponding composite made from 10 Chinese skulls, but the differenoe fn most 
Parta were not suficient to permit a clear separation of the two outlines, 

An onder to summarize the head characters of tho Loulan people, I give in Toate 
8g. 6 « componite profile of the three male skulle—which represents the ‘means of all 
‘measurements and markings ‘The form of this profile is auch as leads us to expect, 
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‘a skull which will fall well within the brachycephalic group, but when a composite 
‘outline of the occipital aspect is examined (sec Text-fig. 7, drawn on the Frankfort 
plane), we find the sides are compressed and the skull relatively narrow. The 
mean length is 180-3 mm., the mean maximum width is 139-6 mm, ‘The roof is 
high, the highest point being situated directly over the meatus, on the vertical 
mid-meatal or auricular plane, the mean auricular height being 121 mm., the 
Dregmatic 118 mm. From the highest point of the erown the roof slopes into the 
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forehead and backwards into the occiput. ‘The occiput is not flattened as in typical 
Uzbeg and Tanjik sculls, but is slightly domed or capped. The cerebellar floor 
under the occiput dips down, cup-like, 27 mm, below the Frankfort plane, ‘The 
fue is regular and thrown well forwards. 

In the Loulan skull the glabella projects 94 mm, in front of the vertical trans- 
meatal plane ; the most projecting point of the occiput lies 8 mm. behind this plane, 
butits level, in the Frankfort plane, is 8 mm. below that of the glabella (Text-fig. 6). 
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In the Loulan skull, 47-2 per cent, of total longth is post-auricular, Ta typical 
Usbeg skll, the pre-auricular length is 90 mm., post-anricalar 73 mm., the post 
auricular length being only 44-8 per cent. of the total length; this is due to the 
flattening of the occiput. If, on the other hand, the ocepital aspect of the Uszbeg 
alcll is superimposed on the Loulan, its sides are scen to swell beyond those of the 
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Loulan, for the maximum width of the Uzbeg type is 162 mm—a highly brachy- 
Grphalicspecimen, Nevertheloss, the Loulan type is intermediate in ite fore, between 
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help us to discriminate racial types remains to be proved, but so far as my investiga- 
tiona have gone, they show thut this is a relationship which should be investigated 
and registered. 
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Summary. 


In this paper are described five skulls which Sir Aurel Stein obtained duving his 
third expedition from ancient cemeteries in the north-eastern region of the 
Taklamakan desert, Chinese Turkestan—oometeries which were not in use after the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. Descriptions and measurements of the skulls 
are given ; four were of males, one of a female. It is inferred that all five represent 
single people, The skulls have been compared with some from cemeteries at the 
western end of the Taklamakan and with others of natives of Turkestan. To the 
type of skull found by Sir Aurel Stein in the ancient cemeteries of Loulan the name 
Toulan has been given. A search for the Loulan type amongst living peoples has 
failed to find one which is identical, but the living inhabitants along the southern 
fringe of the Taklamakan provide the nearest approach to the type. ‘The Loulan, 
type shows both Mongoloid and Caucasoid characters; it is an intermedi . 
This type, in the writer's opinion, is to be explained not by hybridity but by the 
natural process of evolution. Attention is drawn to the great racial divide which 
separates peoples of Mongoloid stock from the other stocks of southern Asia and of 
Europe ; on each side of it occur zones of intermediate types. As the Taklamakan 
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is situated on, and forms part of, the great racial divide, it is to be expected that a 
people such as the Loulan folk should be of an intermediate character. They 
bridge the gap which lies between Mongoloids of the Kirghiz type with the Iranian 
type of the Pairs and Persia. Further, the writer has applied certain tlew methoda 
for measuring and registering the racial features of the face. 
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Tanue T. 
Lengths and Widths. 
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|B, Opbryo-occipital, ©. Glabello-lambda, 
Squamo-parictal. E. Biparietal, ¥. Betwoon anterior enda of masto-parietal 
sutures. G. Between posterior ends of masto-parietal sutures, H. Maximum frontal width, 
‘J. Minimum frontal width, K. Cephalic index. 


Tanve I, 
Heights and Base Measurements, 
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Tate I. 


Fovial Widths. 
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A. Bisupre-orbitol width—measured between most distant Interal points of angular 
procosses. B. Internal orbital width—measured botween inner ends of fronto-malar sutures. 
©. Bimalar width—measured between angles on temporal. borders of malar bones. D. Bi- 
aygomatic width. B. Bimaxillary width—moasured between lower ends of malo-maxillary 
sutures, F. Bicondylar width of mandible. G. Bigonial width of mandible, H. Inter- 
orbital width—width of intet-orbital process immediately ubove “04 plunum.” of lachrymal 
J, Bidasryal width, K, Binasal width—measured between the pointe of attachment. for 
* tendo eceuti.” 


Taste IV. 
Facial Lengthe of Orbit and Nowe. 
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A, Nasoulveolar height, 2. Naso-gnathfon helght—nasion to lowest point of mandibular 
symphyais. C, Maxillary hoight—level of masal sill to lower point of aymphyxis, D. Height 
‘of ymphysis, E. Hight of right orbit, P, Height of left orbit. G. Width of right orbit. 
HE, Wilh of loft orbit, J. Nasal height, KK. Nasal width, 
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‘Tame V, 


Palatal and Dental Measurements. 
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A. Antero-posterior diametor of dental arcade measured from a point between the anterior 
4aurfaces of Ube upper central incisors to the mid-point ofa tine joining the posterior boners of 
the last molar teeth. B, Biconine width snennurd between lateral autface of upper canines, 
©. Bimolar width menrured between outer surtacer of weond pair of molar. 'D. Langih of 
Palate meamired from a point between hinder bonlors of upper central inciae sockets and basa 
of palatal pine, E. Width of palate measured between inner margin of suck fr second pote 
of molars. F. Langth of lower dental arcade, G. Lower bicatine diameter. H. Lower molar 
diameter, J. Depth of palate ot ynult—betwown the second pair of notary K. Number of 
oatlous twoth, 
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Arch Measurements, 





A. Naslon-broyma along arch of frontal. 
(©. Lambds-oposthion along arch of occipital, 1, 
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‘Tasue VII, 


Mearurements of Mandible, Foramen Magnum, and Mastoid Process 











‘A. Minimal width of anconding proces of mandible. B, Distance from massoteric point om 
lownr bonter of axconsding rainua to highest point on artioular nurface of condyle. ‘The massotorie 
Point t+ the mid-point of the mamsoterio convexity on tho lower boner of the mandible, 
. Distance between masacterio point and deepest point of algmoid noteh. 1. Distance of 
‘musoteric point from tip of coronokd process. E. Depth of mandible at 2nd molar tooth. 
F, Thioknew at same point—at right angles to measurement E, G, Antero-posterior diameter 
of foramen magnum.” 1. Width of * foramen magnum." J, Tip of left mastokl telow 
Frankfort plane, K. Distance which the point of the chin projects in front of alveolar border 
‘wlurn mandible reste on it Lower border. 


‘Tanne VILL. 


Zyjomatic ant Malar Arch Mearurements. (See Textsfig. 3.) 
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Taste IX. 
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DYING GODS AND PUBERTY CEREMONIES, 
By G. Rouzn, 


1—Tue Yoururut Gons. 


IN the myths and ritwal of various Greek and Oriental gods we find certain common 
features. These aro -— 


(1) Death and resurrection, descent to the nether world followed by the 
return of the hero and heroine. 

(2) Their rites are esoteric, reserved to initiates. 

(8) Women or effeminated men are prominent in their cult, 

(4) The name of the god indicates his youth. 

(©) The name of the god is the name of a musical instrument or, at leust, the 
40d is specially connected with music (¢f. below), 

(8) The god is acoused of homosexual relations or, at least, of effeminate 
bearing, 

(7) The god or his father commits incest. 

(8) Phallio rites are prominent in the ritual, 

(2) Female devotees sacrifice their virginity, males their virility, to the god. 

(20) The god is a tree-spirit; after his death as a human being, he is reborn 

as 4 flower or eatable vegetable. A festival celebrates and imitates 
‘the marriage and death of the god with the aim of magically promoting 
the life-process in nature? 


* Dionyvon=" the young Zeus (Krotechmer, Aus der Anomia, 1890, p. 25 ; J. B, Hartison, 
Themis, 1012, p. 48). Hyakinthos = “invenealias” (Erogmann, Grandriay, T, p. 261; 11 
B. 237; Wide, Lakoninche Kult, p. 200), Kouretes =" young men" (J. , Hartisoa, he, 
1D: Amana of British School af Athens, XV, 1908, p.908). Dumusi-abeu (Tamire) = * tres 
son of tho deep waters” (Zimmern, in Abb phil Be. KU, Sacha, Ged. Wiss, XXVIL p. 208), 
Gf, the Mexican Piltzintecutli = “ tho young prince” (Loewenthal in Mitt d. Anshy. Gos 1g 
Wien, LI, 1922, p. 20), 

4 Tho gods wo refer to arm Adonis, Atti; Ours, Dionysos, Hyakinthos, Orpheus, ete, For 
the facts quoted ubove, ae the wellknown works of Frazer, Mannhardt, Hepdling, Baudissin, 
Nilsson, Grappe, and Hurrison: tho articlo in Roscher's Lesicon and Pauly- Wisse, and othe 
‘orks of rilerunce (tome to be quoted below). CY. ale C. Clemens, ~Zatn Uneprang der gre. 
chischen Mysterien, dnthropoe, XVII, XIX, p. 431; Winterstoin, Uraprang der Trophic, 
1095 5 Restrup, Attic Tragedy, 1923. A homonexual dreain i narrated in cauneotion wih 
Gilexmenh, « heroic double of Adonis Tarmuz (Ungnad Gressminin, Dis Gilpimesh.Bpes, 1911, 
Talel 1. Z 282, p. 14), and between Horna and Seth (Erman, * Beitrige zur Byptichen 
Relighi," Sitsungeberiche der npl. preuss. Ak, d. Wiss, XLV, 1916, p. 1143), Ae for the 
Sinnestion between (attompted) incest and castration, ate Clemens and Amobius: quoted by 
Hopding : Ais, 104, 105. See oleo the important remarka of Radau in Astyriotuche wet 
Archeloysche Studien, H. v. Hilprocht gowidmet, 1900, p, 404, With ragand to Osidas we 
Bragech, Religion, p. 581, and Maxpero, Contes, p, 9, 
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T_—Tue Sever or tHe Bots-noauen. 

Tt has been pointed out by Reik, that Attis, Adonis, etc., the youthful gods 
who die and are reborn, for whom the women mourn, and whose resurrection 
gluddens the hearts of their worshippers, represent the young men of a savage 
tribes 

All these cults were what the ancients called mysteries, ic. confined to a certain 
number of initiates. The connection between these vegetation-cults and initiation 
rites is specially evident in the case of the Kouretes and Korybantes, whose mysteries 
are regarded as Phrygian and closely connected with Attis and Kybele by Clemens 
‘The Korybantes, at any rate, are the Phrygian equivalents of the Kretan Kouretes® 

The localization of the myth at Crete and in Phrygia seems to indicate that it 
belonged to a Pre-Hellenio stratum of population, a people who had an Oriental 
culture and were probably racially connected with the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 

‘The Kouretes and their rites have been studied and explained brilliantly and 
convincingly as tribal initiation ceremonies by J. E. Harrison She relies especially 
on the part played by them in the myth of the infant Dionysos as protectors of the 
deity, and explains the Titanes or “ white clay men,” the death and revival of the 
infant Dionysos, and the toys (bull-oarer) he plays with by reference to savage 
initiation ceremonies. There is historical evidence for the Cretan initiation ritual 
overlooked hy Miss Harrison, and, as we shall see, wrongly adduced in this 
connection against the death and rebirth ritaal by Farnell*: oxéro1, “those 
who lived in the dark house,” was the epitheton of Cretan youth before they 
were hrought out into the light of day, i.e. admitted to the status of adult men? 
Probably the word refers to the period of seclusion in a dark hut.* 

According to a very probable inference of Hofer the festival of "Eedveza, or 
“bringing forth,” was celebrated at the conclusion of this “period de marge,"*when the 
boys and girls wore led back to the light of day from their initiation huts® ‘The 
mythical origin of the festival is recounted by Antoninus Liberalis. It was celebrated 
in honour of Leto Phytia, evidently a goddess of growth, for she had occasioned the 
growth of male genital organs to a girl and thus transformed her into the hero 
Leukippos. This Leukippos was probably the genius of female initiation ond 

4 "Th. Relk, Probleme der Religionspeychologie, 1919, p. 128. (CJ. (1)}-{5) above, p. 181.) 

= Cletnens, Protepticon pros Hellenas, p. 15, (Lhave to thank my friend Dr. Marbt, Uni- 
vensity Lecturer in Greek Philology, for his kind aid in dealing with various Greek authors) 

+ JE, Harrison, Themis, 1912, p. 28. 

«J.B Harrion, “The Kouretes and Zeus Kouron.” Anna of the British School at Athens, 
XV, 1908, p. 308. Idem, Themis, 1912, p. 19. 

* J.B, Harrison, Themis, 1912, pp. 14, 16, (Of. her remarks on pp. 19, 20.) 

* LR. Farnell, “ Magio and Religion in Early Hellenic Society,” .8,W., XVII, p. 38, 

* Bur., Phoen., 1639 ay. “School” Eur., Alb, 980. 

* Of. for instances, Ploss, Das Kind, 1912, p. 717; Il, p. 733. Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, 
‘1913, I. pp. 22-100; IT, pp. 225-78. 

© Hofer, Skotia, Roseher's Lerikon, p. 1019. 
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defloration, for the brides slept before his image the night before they were married, 
‘The anilrogynous hero points to a rite which included « change of dress* and this, 
‘as we shall show below, was a frequent feature of initiation ceremonies, ‘The goddess 
to whom these rites were dedicated, both under her name of Aphrodite Skotia? and 
under the guise of Leto Phytia, was a mother-deity, essentially identical with the 
Mountain Mother, the Great Mother of the Cretan-Phrygian tribes.¢ 

It is therefore very probable that, notwithstanding Nilsson and Gruppe,* 
Endemann is quite right in interpreting the Ekdusia as a festival of * pulling out” 
birth," ie. as a festival of rebirth after the sojourn in the symbolic womb 
represented by the dark initiation Louse, The actual initiation ceremony of the 
Korybantes, the Plryzian equivalents of the Kouretes, has heen recorded by Plato, 
The novice was seated on a throne while the Kouretes or Korybantes danced round 
him? The connection between this ritual and the principal mythical function of 
the Korybantes has not escaped the notice of Immisch, who regards the novice as a 
hypostasis of the infant Zeus, and the initiators as representatives of the mythical 
Korybantes:? The well-known myth to which he alludes tells us how Rhea gave 
hirth to Zeus in the cave of the Dictne at Krete, how the infant was nourished by 
the milk of the goat Amaltheia and the nymphs called Melissai, “the bees,"” and 
how the Kouretes by the noise made with their dance prevented the child-swallowing 
‘monster Kronos from hearing the shouts of the infant. Rhea gave him a stone to 
swallow and made him believe that he had swallowed his own child? 

‘The myth re-acted in initintion ritual is a typical décov of u puberty ceremony. 
This is the usnal explanation of puberty rites; » monster swallows the youths wo 
are protected against this demon by the initiators, 

At the Wiradjari Burbung the boys are told that Daramulun will kill them if 
they tell ony of the secrets. ‘This is the being who kills the youth, cuts them up, 
and restores them to life minus a tooth. According to the Turrbal, it was the 
medicine men themselves who swallowed the youths during these ceremonies.!? 
At the Dora ceremonies, concealed men (probably representing supernatural beings) 














2 Mythographi Greci, o€ Martini, vol. If, Fose. 1, 1800. Antoninus Liberalis, XVII, 

* Of. Dammler, Phillis, 5697/22. Niles, Grivchiache Feste vom edigidser Badewtung, 
1008, p. 370. 

3 Elymolopicum Magnum, 64, p48. 

# Nilson, Le, p. 370, note 3, 

* Gruppe, Ley p. 1248, Nilseon, Le, p. 971, note 1, 

* Bedemann, Roscher's Lexicon, IT, p. 1940. 

7 Phato, Buthydem,, 277 (Cap.VID), 8, Bitrom, Opferitus unl Voropfer der Griechen vind 
mer. 1915, p- OS. 

* Tmmisoh, in Roscher’s Lezieon, 1, 116. 

+ Apollodori, Bibiotheea, T. pp. 5, 8,7. 

W A.W. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-East Australie, LW, p. 587. 

1 Howitt, he, p. 680. 

1 Howitt, Le, p. 696, 
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rush upon the boys, who are told by the initiators (Quonmies) to stand still and 
not be frightened. ‘The first bull-roarer, or Gayandi, was transformed into a 
monster like « “ and he threatens the youths with destruction at 
initiation? 

The Mungarai have a tradition of a “very big man” called Kunapippi who, 
like Kronos, lived in the far-away times before anybody else came into existence, 
He is said to have been the first to teach the initiation ceremonies, and the sacred 
sticks used in these ceremonies are still called Kunapippi. Like Kronos, he killed 
and devoured all the boys, excepting two, who, like Zeus, managed to escape and 
then to kill the monster? ‘The Kai call the bull-roarer Ngosa, ie. “ Grandfather,” 
and regard him as a being who is always after the youths and wants to swallow 
them. ‘The men who initinte them are called “vize,” and, like the Kouretes in 
Phrygia, it is they who protect the novice against the murderous designs of the 
monster.’ The clamour made by the Korybantes in their dances may therefore 
originally have had » double meaning: that of protecting the youths of the tribe 
against the monster, and of terrifying the women who are not allowed to penetrate 
into these mysteries.* 

Whether we interpret the name as the “dancers” or as “the wearers of the 
peaked hat,"? both denominations are equally characteristic of secret societies like 
the Duk-Duk and similar organizations evolved out of puberty coremonies. We 
see therefore that the mysteries of the Korybantes belonged to the puberty 
ceremony type, and, on the other hand, we may note the myth of celery springing 
up from the blood of one of the brother Korybantes who had been killed by his 
brethren,? which connects these rites with the cults of Osiris, Adonis, ete, 

For farther points of contact we shall turn to the Son-Gods of the Orient. We 
know that Adonis the “Lord " meant the Babylonian Tamuz, and we ought to sdd 
that the “Tord was a Tamuz, one of the son-gods of primitive Semitio tribes. 
But like the “great master” (Biamban) with the accret name of “ Daramulun, 
which means ‘a musical instrument, the bull:roarer,”® so Adonis the Phoenician 
“Lord” was ealled Myypas, a word which seems to have meant “ flute" in the 











+ Howitt, Le, p. 603. (Of. Spencer and Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
1904, pp. 499-602.) 
KL, Parker, The Euahlay\ Tribe, 1906, py 67, 72. 
* B. Sponcer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914, pp. 213-17. 
* Oh, Keyaer, Ava dem Leben der Koileute. Nouhunes, Devtach Neu-Quinea, 19) 
St. Lehner, Bukaua, tid., pp. 406, 407. 
thind (uanconsefous) menning would be an imitation of the noise made by the new-born 
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initiate. 

* Gf, Bott in Kuhne Zeltchrift, VAT, p 241, 

* Immisch in Roscher's Lexicon, 11, 1007, p. 1008. J. Harrison, Themis, 1912, p. 528, 

* Cletens Alexandrins, Protr pros, Hell, TL.p.19% Arnobius, Ad nat..V,p.19,  Firmious 
Maternus, De errore, po 1. 

* Howitt, Le, p. 828. 
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Phoenician language? At Pergamon he was called 'AZsBas, a word that has been 
derived from abub (ambub), the Semitio name of the flute® 

Now, if we know anything about primitive tribes for certain it is this: a Aero 
who dies and ie reborn, and who is identical with a musical instrument, is an initiation- 
spirit, the representative of the initintes. Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
Adonis was not the only flute-hero of our cycle. ‘The Greek einyra, “lyre,” with 
which the name of Kinyras is connected, comes from the Pheenician kinnor, a word 
which seems to mean both a lyre and a special form of double flute with a plaintive 
waiting note, hence in foll etymology the name of the hero became eonniected with 
the Greek word xavvpés, whining, mournful? Like his son and double Adonis, and 
Attis the Phrygian equivalent of the Semitic Adonis, he is represented as a favourite 
of the great Asiatic Mother-Goddess.* ‘The flute is one of the characteristic musical 
instruments of the Attis cult, and we alto find it in prominence in the ritual of the 
Babylonian Tamuz® Similar flute-heroes are found in South America, Many 
‘years ago, the Yahums tell us, there was a young hoy called Milo-maki (maki=son), 
‘who sang so beautifully that all the people came to listen to him. But those who 
had heard him sing and then ate fish died instantly. So they decided to burn him, 
and the Paxiuba palm grew from his ashes. Flutes are made from the wood of this 
tree, and these repeat the beautiful songs of Milo-maki, When the fruits are ripe 
these flutes are blown by the men in honour of Milo-maki the creator of all fruita.* 
‘This is the festival of Yurupary, characterized by the self-inflicted wounds of the 
‘men which correspond to the proceedings of the Galloi,? 

Boys are only permitted to attend after having passed the initiation which 
cconsints of flogaing,® and the uninitinted may not hear the sound of the flute on pain 





Pollux, Onomaaticon, IV, 76; el. Bethe, p, 298, Athendus, Le, IV, pp. 76-174 f. 
Of, Bandisain, Adonis und Boon, pp. 84, 85; Gruppe, Le. 1. p. 940.) 

= W. H, Engel, Kypros, pp. 586-648, Proller, Griechiache Mythologie, 1854, 1, p, 220, 
Movers, Die Phinisier, 1, pp. 191-8. 

2 Frmr, Adonis, p. 45. 

+ Gf. Stoll, Kinyras, Rossher, 1, p, 1189. The legend of hia incestuous intorcourse with ia 
‘danghteris ovidently the real reason for the castration of his on, which is the talion punishment of 
this invest. (Hyginus, Peb., p, 242; Schol ad Clomens, Piedagogus, TU, Cap. VE. p17.) Like 
Astonia, he is connected with sacred prostitution : {t is hie daughters, the sisters of Adonis, from 
‘whotn theemstom ixderived. (Cleinens, Protrepticus, 11, p.14; Araobiis, Adversue nationes.V, p.19.) 

* Of, Hepaing. Altis, p.128. Baudissin, Adoni und Eemny 1911, pp. 108,354. If, there: 
fore, Adonisia yz, * the flute," and. his father Cinyras, “the lyre or double-lute,” may not 
‘the name of the goddess Kybele be regarded as a feminine form of the kymbalon, the instrument 
‘which plays sach a prominent part in her cult ? (Cf. R. Eisler. * Kuba-Kybele,” Philologes, 
LXVILL, 1909, p. 130.) 

*"Attin vero hoo ipsum volunt esse quod ex frugibus nascitur. . . . Quid hoe 
rugibus profuit ut fotus aos annuis ullatibus gominent.” Firmicus Maternus, De errore, 
ULL, (Of, Theoeritus, idem, XV, p. 182. Adonis, the corn, returning year by your with the Horai.) 

# Of." The Day of Blood” Frazer, Adonis p. 21. 

* Nerry slo Santa Anna, Folk- Lore Breslian, 1889, p. 
pee, 
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of death. Yurupary is the spirit of initiation, and the flutes are also called Yurupari? 
According to the Warramunga, there was a man called Murtu-murtu who made a 
noise like the roar of the “ murtn-murtu,” or bull-roarer, ard was torn to pieces by 
the wild dogs? but revived after this in the form of the tree called “ nananthu 
(Grevillea sp.). Tho wood of these trees is used for the bull-roaror called " murti- 
murtu.? Daramulan, killed by Baiame for his cruelty to the boys, survives or 
is resuscitated in the hull-roarer, also called Daramulun, which embodies ix 
voice! Daramulun (the bull-roarer) is ulso called Biamban (the master), and is 
the equivalent of Mungan-ngaua = Mamingorak (our father), 

UL would therefore seem plaurible to assume that in prehistorio times initiation 
ceremonies in Aria Minor were conducted by father and sow-dicinities (Attin = Papas, 
the Father; Dumuzi abzu = the true son) sho more also dn a general wy called 
“the Tord" (Adon), or * the mate" (Baal), and identified with a'speeifie murieal instr 
ment sounted at these rites : for instance, the flute (-\BOBax, ~yryypas), Various 
‘musical instruments are found in these orgiastic cults, Besides the flute, we find the 
eymbal, the tympanon, the bull-router, all associated with divinities who, like the 
Korybantes and Dionysos, die and are reborn, of, at leant, like Kybole, are cone 
outed with myths of death and romrroction.s 

At Tumi the bull-ronror in the “husband,” the flutes are his wives” If 
Attis-Adonis the husband isa lute, it might be that the wife and mother Kybelo 
Was roprosented by another snusical instrument, probably the kymbalon, with 
which her name is connected, nnd the tympanon, In this ease the mystic saying 
about having eaten from the musical instruments which represunt the goddess,? 
would refer to an act or oral communion with the Mother on the patt of the initito, 











* Nery do Santa Anna, bid p. 204. Koch-Grinbory, Zui Jodre wnler den fndkanern, 1910, 

11, pp, 292, 208, (Cf. for thesn whipping testivals, W. H. Brett, fndian Tiber nf Guiana, 1868, 
p. 158.) 
Th the secrot language of the Aruuta the initiates call themselves dogs," * rukuta,” 
. Strehlow, Die Arunda ant Lorita-Seimme én Zentral-Australion, VeroMfentichungen ava 
det Staedtinchen Volker Musou, Frankfurt-am-Main, J, p. 63: 1V. ‘Toll 1. pp. 26-18, On the 
Mentity of noview and tll-roarer, ef. Steahlow, Lew p. Bt, 

* Sprnone aut Gillon, Northern Tribes, pp. 494, A, 

“RH. Mathows, “The Birbing of the Winadthuri 
XXV1, 1496, pp. 205,208 Howitt, Le, p. 389, 

* Euripliles, Bacrhoo, 58, 125, Ariatoph.. Verp., 110. (Tho tympanon, an invention of 
Kybele oF the Korybantex) Strabo, 470, 18, Lucretius, 1H, 618. Apollonius Rhodiuy, 
Aryonaition. 1 L184, Oxph.,Hyma,AL. Horodot., IV, 70, Clonienn, Prot, Hyp. 17. (Stabling 
1. M4, and the Scholion, ibid, p. 902.) 

3. Barer, "Taint in Newhanws,” Deutich NewCuinea, 1011, IL, p, 501, 

* Clemens, AL. Prot TH, p15, ed. Stahlin, p, 13. Plemious Materia, De erorre jr. re 
XVII. (Of, * Schlienlich wind den Muidchen wie den Knabeu im Poro daw Sehwelgegelahnis 
durch Kiwen des Bundessaubory abgenommen.”) D. Westormann, Die Kpelle, 199, p, 758 
(See alao Diatrich, Bine Mithruaitargie, p. 210; R. Risle, « Kuba-Kybele," Phildlona, UXVIIL, 
1900, p. 129.) 
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Now, us we might expect in the case of « puberty ceremony, the musical instruments 
used in these rites are not without sexual associations, and especially in the ease 
of the flute it ean be shown at least in one given cultural area that it is what we are 
accustomed to call a phallic yymbol. At Jas in Kiwai the men make pan-pines 
{piago) between the “ moguru (a sexual ceremony, cf. below) and the yam harvest, 


and every young man carries und plays ong? Murup is the name of the masks and 
of the men-swallowing demon of initiation among the Monumbo, ‘The long utes 
which produce the sounds that are represented to the women as the voice of the 
demon are called "* muru-pika danguwatse."? 

Women are, of course, not permitted to see the suored flutes, bub there is one 
exception to this rule—tho wife of the chief, When the murup-masks come into 
tho village, aud the boys are invested with their sacréd head-gear, the men assemble 
in a provisional hut with the ohief's wife. Ips kumi deoumbit; viri veterem 
flautam murup aliquam adducunt et in caput vagina mulieris introducunt, saying 
“we have put this in the hole of barimbur-tres ; the tree trembled and howled." 
‘Tum omnes viri adstantes oum femina count. ‘The initiation ceremony of Banaro, 
girls consists in ceremonial defloration by w mau of her father’s generation who acta 

"spirit" in the presence of the sacred flutes containing the spitit's volvo. ‘The 
child born from this pre-nuptial intervourse is callod @ " spirit-ehild,’* and we 
may, as the presence of the sacred flutes is essential to the act of ceremonial 
coitus, again rogard the flute-spirit as the fecundating principle,® If, therefore, 
the flute or Adonis-Attis means the male member in these rites, it ix just 
possible that the kymbalon and the tympanon represent Kybele aa  porsonified 
female organ. The shape and use of the musical instruments lends itself to 
‘such a suggestion in both cast, and our interpretation would correspond. to 
the well-recognized meaning of Dionysia symbotian on the one hand,? and to 
the meaning attributed by Miss Weston to the lance (yword) and cup in the Grail 
mysteries, 

+ Of. Praxer, Balder the Beantiful, 113, UL, p, 277. 

* Haddon, Migrations of Oulture in Britioh New Quine, 1920, p. 7 

* PF. Vormann, “Tineo und ‘Tanefostlichkeiten der Monambo-Papus,” Anthropo., 1011, 
p. 410, 

* For the treo as waymbol of tho fomalo gonital organ, of B. ‘Thurnwald, Forachungen auf 
den Salomo-Inseln und dom Bismarch-Archipel,, 1, 1912, p. 187“ Your body is the trunk of a 
mango tree,” ote., on nearly every page in Thurwald's book. 

* Vormann, Le, p. 427, 

* RThurnwnld, Dio Gemeinde der Hanaro, 108, p, 21 

7 Of, on the allied and the «iery in the vult of snow. Clemens, Profr., IL, p. 19, 
Amnobinit, Ade, Vp. 28. Eitrem, Opferritue wud Voropfer der Griechen unt Homer, 1O\y. 
P. 308. Gruppe, Griechiache Mythologie, 198 1, pp. 180, 860, 

* Of. J. 1. Weston, The Quest of the Holy Gruit, 113, p. 90, Idem, The Grail and the 
Rites of Adonis,” Folk-Lore, XVIII, p. 283, Iiler, from Ritual to Romance, 1919. The Koniai 
‘all the iron ring with bells the “mother” of the bull-roarer (Frobenius, Und Afrite Sprack 
If, p, 100), 
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However, the theory of the puberty ceremony as the basis of these rites can 
only be regariled as established if it helps us to explain not only some features butt 
the totality of this ceremonial complex. An almost universal feature of initiation 
ceremonies is the mutilation of the genital organ—circumeision, subincision and ita 
Substitutes on the male side ; while for the females, we have both similar ceremonies 
evidently in imitation of masculine rites, and the specifically feminine initiation- 
rite of defloration, As for the male rites, we must consider them in the light of on 
illuminating paper of Th. Reik, who shows that in initiation we have an unconscious 
survival of the great conflict fought out in the primal horde between the young 
pubescent males and the jealous sire or the older generation for dominion over the 
women. In the bestial pre-human, easteation would be the lot of those who were 
vanquished in the struggle, and circumcision would be a mitigated survival of more 
radical measures. In fhe light of this theory, the benevolent protective attitude 
adopted by the older generation towards youth would be merely a cultural repression 
of original aggressivity, the latter still manifesting itself in the cruclties inflicted 
upon the novices st the eritical period 

Now, it is remarkable how far this theory is confirmed by Austratian tradition ® 
In a Diori legend the first man circumcised by the culture-heroes ix their own 
father, who dies in consequence of the loss of blood? In other cases we find a 
tradition according to which the use of the stone knife is u mitigation of « more 
savage rite, Boys wore originally ciroumcised with the fe-stick and regulay 
died in consequence.* Tn one variant we arv told how the Echidna men, instead of 
ciroumeising the boys, used to castrate them. The Becwana call the unciroumcised 
“bulls and steers” and say that jast as castration has a modifying eect upon the 
animal operated upon, s0 the circumcision keeps the sexual passion in bonds, A 
certain chief broke through the wall that divides psychic similarity and identity, 
and actually made eunuchs of the men at these ceremonics.® Wo shall therefore 
come to the conclusion that the self-castration of the Galloi and ibeir follows is a 
regressive form ofthe mutilation originally practised on the male ongan at puberty. 
‘This regression from n relatively: advanced phase in the development of tho ties 
towards = pre-human form of savagery is partly explained by the strong mother. 
‘identification which characterizes the psychic constitution of the Galloi and other 


£ Th, Rail, Die Bubertateriten der Wie,” in his Protlame der Religion. 
Pp. 59-131. 

* Howitt, be, p. BAS, 

jeioritt Hes p O01. Spvacer And Gillen, Native Tribes, pp. 304, 401, 42. Idem, 
Rarer Tribes pe. 309, 408. Sox alo H. Basedow, " Subincnion and Kine Itites of ung 
-Avetralian Aboriginal,” Journ. Roy, Anthrop. Ind, 1027, 

* Of, Rébeim, Australian Toleminn, 925, 

4 Stroblow, Le, ps8: TL, p. 4. 
190, 2 Tapr™ " Cewiicion Rites tthe Beewnna Tite.” Journ op Aalhvop Init, Hy 

I. p42, 
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eunuch or homosexual priests of primitive tribes, This feminine attitudes temporary. 
in tho ease of the novices at puberty ceremonies, but becomes permanent with the 
Galloi or North American berdaches.t 

Among the Ba Ta the novices call the initiators “mulumi,”” jie, husband? 
In the Kimberley district every youth after initiation is presented with a boy-wife 
Amown as" Chookadoo,”? This oustom is widely diffused among tribes with the 
eight-class system. 

‘On tho feminine side, initiation also appears as a sort of castration in so far as 
defloration, an attack upon the genital organ, evokes similar unconseious uttitudes 
in the female as the idea of castration does in the ease of the male.* 

Among the Banaro the initiation ceremony of girls is the act of defloration 
by a man who plays the part of a spirit. Practical and theoretical instruction 
in sexual life is one of the prominent features of gitlinitiation ceremonies in 
Africa? 

Lucian tells us that people shaved their heads at the annual mourning ceremony 
for Adonis at Byblos, Women who refused to suctifice their hair had to have inter- 
course with strangers at the festival, and the money they received helonged to the 
goddess.* Lucian was probably miistaken in regarding coitus as a substitute for 
hair-cutting; it seems much easier to suppose, as Frazer does, that the woman's 
Jair was regarded as a substitute for her person,” or that both rites were carried out 
‘at the same time and]formed part of a festival that was evolved out of female 
puberty ceremonies. After the first menstruation, when the period of initiation 








+ Of. J. G. Frater, Adonis, p. 428, ‘The fomale spirit under whose guidance they act is a 
‘supernatural projection of the mother; the effominate Hercules is tho slave of Omphale, é<. 
‘thonavel, Hisler, * Kuba-Kybele,” Philclogus, LXVII,1909,p.188. Rapp, Kybde. Roscher's 
Laziton, Ul, p» 1057, regards eaatration as a secondary development of the orgiastio cult. For 
eunuch priests, see F. Karech-Haack, Dus Gleichgeachlechtiche Leben der Naturvitker, 1911. 

+B, W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The tla-Spatking Peoples of Northern Rhodevia, 1920, 11, 
PBL Of. ibid, TE, p. 20. 

2 E, T, Hardman, “\Notes on some Habite and Custom of the Natives of Kimberiey 
Disttioty" Pros, B.t.A.. vol. I, 8, Ser. e, pp. 73, 74. 

* Stroblow, Le. IV,/Abt. 1913, p. 08, Kaneh-Haack, U., 82, Cf. Tessman, Die Pangioe, 
1913, TI, p. 50. Cf. L. Frobanina, ‘Und Afrika Sprach, Ul, 1913, p. 140. Weule, Wissensch, 
Ergmiave thin. Formhungereie-in den Sadosten Deusch-Outajrikas, 1908, p. 111. A. C. Hollis, 
The Masai, 1905, p28. Tdom, The Nandi, 1905, p. 58. 

* Of. Froud, Kicine Schriften, IV, p. 220. A. Herero who has hoon circumcised is ealled 
“omuvuka tums" male virgin, Irle, Die Here, 1906, p. 102, Of. Spencer and Gillen, 
Northern Tribee,[p. 138; |W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, 1807, p. 174: W. B. Roth, ibid, 
p, 175, 

* BR, Thumyala, Banavo, p. 19, 

* Smith and{Dale, Le.{I, p, 25, Dudley Kidd, The Ereental Kafir, 1004, p. 200. Roscoe, 
The Boganda, 1911, p. 80, A. Werner, Natives of British Central Afrian,1000,. 126, M. Weiss, 
Die Valkerstimme im Norden Deutach Oxt-Afrikan, 110, pp. 240, 300, 

* Lucian, De dea Syria p, 

* Brazer, Adonis, p, 34. 
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and seclusion commences for a Chiriguano girl, her hair is cut short.) Just before 
‘circumcision the head of w Bakulia girl is shaved? Female puberty ceremonies are 
connected with a hair-cutting rite among the Herero? 

OF course, we do not forget’ that shaving the head is quite as frequent im 
‘mourning as in initiation ceremonies, but it is the co-existence of head-shaving and 
coitus that is more in accordance with the puberty-coremony theory. We do not 
think it is necessary to separate this rite from the similar sexual dedication to 
Mylitta (Byblian Aphrodite, Kybele) described by Herodotus and Strabo for 
Babylonia and clearly recognized by E. 8, Hartland as a puberty ceremony. From 
other sources we learn that there were mysteries of the Cyprian Aphrodite, yhich 
‘wore said to have beon instituted by Cinymas, king of Paphos and father of Adonis. 
‘These mysteries were preceded by a regular initiation. Sexual matters no doubt 
formed their staple teaching, and what classical authors and early Christians would 
call prostitution would be practised? 
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Perhaps some readers will feel inclined to acknowledge a degree of probability 
for the puberty ritual theory, but object that it fails to explain certain prominent 
featares in the cult of these dying and resuscitated. heroes, notably the features 
which Frazer has laid especial stress upon ; these herves are closely connected with 
Yegetution both as tree-spirits und as spirits of the com. We find, bowever, that 
the tree and vegetation play a very similar part in these rites and puberty 
ceremonies. 

In the Phrygian ritual dedicated to the “ Mother of the Gods,” pine-tree was 
felled year by year and the image of a youth attached to its trunk. ‘The same tree 
is used in the festival of Isis, and the image of Osiris ie buried in the exeavated part 
‘of tho trank. Firmicus Maternus compares these to the oult of Proserpine where 
“cies arbor in effigiem virginis formamque conponitur, et cum intra eivitatem 
fucrit inlata, quadraginta noctibus plangitur, quadragesima vero nocte eon: 
buriter.”* In all three cases we find that the ceremonial felling of a tree forms the 
nuclear element of the whole ritual, but on closet investigation ee can distinguish 
the presence of two meanings, one masculine and the other feminine, for the tee in these 
cls. Tn the case of Attis, we know that the pine tree which figures in the ritual 
embodies Attis himself, and the felling of the tree is probably equivalent to the 





self 


+E, Nontenkiold, Indianerloen, 1912, 210, 

= M. Weiss, Die Fatberstimen im Norden Dentich Out-Afribns. 910, p. 20, 

* Ile, Die Herero, 1000, p, 104, 

* Herodotas. Lp. 199, Steabo, XVI, 1, 20. ES, Hartlonil, Concerning the Rie al the 
Temple of Mylita (Anthropological Kavays presented to EB, Tylor, 107), pe 189, 

* Hartland, Le ps 14, 


* Firmious Materaus, De errore pro. rel. XXVIL 
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mutilation undergone by Attis and the Galloi. For, as Frazer remarks, the pine- 
cone was regarded as a phallic symbol in antiquity, and at the Thesmophoria pine- 
cones were thrown with pigs and phalloi into the sacred vaults of Demeter to quicken 
the ground and the wombs of women It is, perhaps, of importance to note the 
special prominence of the pine in all these cults, both a8 an argument against the 
theory of independent evolution and to confirm the phallic significance of these 
rites. Dionysos corresponds to Attis, «ind it is undoubtedly in his cult that the 
phallic element is especially prominent? At Corinth we find the god venerated in 
the image of a pine-tree, and the myth told to explain this cult is that Penthous 
was hidden in the pine when he was torn to pieces by the female devotees of the 
god? and the pine-saplings carried by the initiates in the Dionysiac mysteries were 
called Béxeyor, like the god himself and his novices. ‘The phallophoria are also 
found in connection with the other pinoe-god Osiris,® and we may therefore regard 
these two elements as related to each other. On the other hand, the myrth-tree 
as mother of Adonis, the birth of the god from x tree,* the grove of cedar-trees 
dedicated to Ishtar,? Tamuz born from Ishtar under a cedar-tree,* all point to a 
maternal symbolism attaching to the tree in the same area, Our dying gods are 
associated with trees in a double sense ; they are tree-born, the tree is a mother-symbol,® 
‘and they are phallic trees theinselves3® 

On the other hand, we find a permanent connection between puberty rites and 
the trees of the forest which manifests itself in various forms, The real reason of 
this comnection is not quite evident ; perhaps it is to be sought for in the fact that 
these rites are dramatic rehearsals of events that took place in period of human 
evolution in which our pre-human ancestors were more arboreal in theit habits 
‘than even the most primitive of modern savages. ‘The Yuin initiation ceremonies 





* Scholiast on Lucian, Dial, Merer,, If, 1. p, 276, ed Rabe, quoted by Frazer, Adonis, 
p. 232, 

+ Athen, 10, pe A455 M4 pp. O21, 622, Herodotus, 11, 49, Aristophanes, Aeharoae, 261. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, IV, 100, Identical with, or an the Eatber of, Priapos. P, A. Voigt, 
Dionysos, Roxchot's Lezibon, T, pp. 1082, 1063, 

» Pansanias, IT, pp. 2, 6, 7. 

* Schol nd Aristoph., quit, 408. Gruppe, Gritchische Mythologie, p, 781. Hepsting, 
hee p. 182. 

+ Frazer, Adonis, pp. 940, 348. 

* Serviuw ad Virgil, Bucol, X, 18. 

1 Of, B, Jensen, Dae Gilgamesh Byor in der Wale-Literatur, 1906, gp. 12, V. 

* Langslon, Sumerian and Babylonion Psalms, p. 888. Zimmern, “ Der babylonische Gott 
‘Tamus,” Abhandbengen der phil, hist. der Kgl. Saochs, Ges, d Winey NXVU, p. 737. loromina, 
Tans. Rosher's 1 Lieferung, 1916, p, 08, 

* Of. Roheim, “ Primitive Man and Environment,” Inder. Journ, Paycho-anad., 1, p. 7. 

\ Ningistlds (Tama) is the“ Lard of the ‘Tree standing erect," “The ‘Tree of Lite." 
Meissner, “ Babylonische Bestandteilo in modernen Sayer,” A721, 1002, V, 
Dionywow Orthos and the phallic processions, Gruppe. Criechisehe Mytholoy 
gerchicMe, 1906, Tl, p. 1422, 
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are called “*Kuringal,” which means “of the bush or" belonging to the bush." 
The Liberian name for the Poro and Sandeh (secret societies evolved out of initia- 
tion rites) is “bush” or “devil-bash."* The novices of the Simo, Belli, Nessoge 
(Sandi) Purra pass their period of initiation in the forest ; the Akish are called wood- 
devils? and the Mungi chiefs in the chape of wild animals issue their commands from 
the forest.¢ 

“In some of these rites the tree, or its descendant the pole, is the prominent 
feature, the centre of the whole scene, to which all the initiates are united by a 
common bond of sympathy; in others, we find each initiate represented by, or 
magically identified with, one special tree."5 

Tho branch, called " Iupands,” plays a prominent part in the initiation ceremony. 
of the Makua and Makonde, and hence the same word is used to designate the whale 
ritual. 

Inthe Akikuyn ritual a tree becomes the centre of the ceremony. The bays 
hurl long staves at it, beat the trunk, and are dragged away by the older men. 
The pole as central clement of the ceremony is well known in Australia and cer- 
tainly connected with the tree. 

One feature of the initiation ritual was that the men who were about to undergo 
the rite of subincision embraced the Nurtunja for about ten minutes * 

Possibly the Kananal pole, made of a young gum-tree, is to be regarded as 
cemiblematic of some great ancestor of the tribe who was associated with the origin of 
various totems, so that it isan object, anid-most naturally the most sacred one which 
‘they possess, which ix common to all the totems.” 

‘When the Ltata, a ceremony to excite sexual desire in the women, is performed 
at initiation, we find a young tree planted in the middle of the ceremonial ground, 





1 A.W. Howitt, Natioe Tribes of 8.B. Australia, 1904, p. 518, 

* Westermann, Die Kpelle, 1921, p. 509. 5 

* Tho.ame wont is anc! for the ball-roazerin Germany. J, D, E. Schmeiltz, " Das Schwire- 
Dots." Perk d. Verena fr nature. e. Unterhaltung =u Hamburg, 1X, 1894, p. 02. Haddon, The 
‘Shady of Man, 1908, p. 285. 

“L, Frobeniny, “Dio Masken und Goheimbands Aftikas," Nows Actz der Kaiser. Leop, 
Corot Deutschen Akaiemie der Natusforecher, UXXIV, Nr. 1, 1898, p, 163. 

» Of. Frobenius, Und Afrika Sproch, 1913, 111. p.140, Howitt, Native Tribes, p. 681. Roscoo 
in Journ, Anthrop. Ina, 1009, p88. RE, Dennett, Nigerian Stdics, 1910, p.28, HL. Juam, 
Life of a Souts Afriozn Tribe 193, 1, p71. Tosaman, Die Panpoe, 193, Tl, p. 8. Henry, 
Les Bambara, 1910, p. 185, 

+ K, Weole, Winsenschofiliche Erpdiinee weiner elinogrsphischen Forschungmvise inden 
Stcaaen Destsch On-Afrias, 1908, p.109, CY. J, E. Hasrion, Themis, 1912, p. 605, * Kony, 
‘thalia = Youth- Bloom.” 

Routledge. Witt a Prekistoric People, 1910, p. 159, 
* Spencer and Gillen, Natiee Tribe, p. 255. 

* Spencer anu Gillen, Natioe Tries, pp. 364, 690. Tt in tempting to allude ta the asered 
‘ee ropromnting Attis (the Father) and bespatteed with the blool of the devotees.  Hepding 
Ley pe 158, Adonis, p, 223, 
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and the man who climbs up this tree is the same one who blows the trumpet to excite 
the sexual craving of the women ‘There is some reason to believe that both these 
‘trees and poles and the bull-roarer are connected with ideas respecting the fer- 
tilizing power in males. Streblow, who calls the knuau “ tingara,” relates how the 
novices rm round the pole, how they climb to the top? and throw the namatuna 
(small bull-roarers used in Jove-magic) from the top of the pole where they have 
been hanging. At this phase of the ceremony the women are told to make baste 
and come as soon as they see the high pole, because the “tingara has caught hold of 
their future husbands? Here we find ball-roarers hanging on trees in actual ritual : in 
‘Wongaibon and Wiradjuri myths the abode of Baiamai is surrounded by wonderful 
trees, and hanging from the branches are bull-rosrers which are always sounding. 

Dhuramulan, the one-legaed bull-roarer, being of the South Eastern tribes, is 
also called Ngullagelang, from ngulla, “ tree,” because he lives in trees.® The 
‘similarity between this bull-roarer and tree-spirit® and the flute and tree-spitits of 
Asia Minor (Adonis Attis Tamuz) and Brazil (Milomaki, Yurupari) seems to me an 
additional argument in favour of a view which would derive the dying heroes of the 
Orient from the puberty ceremonies of savage tribes. In the person of the single dying 
god and his relations to the mother goddess we have a condensed representation of the 
many initiates, mourned for and welcomed back again by their many mathers. 

‘The magical bond of sympathy which unites the novice to a tree” is the same 
mother-fiction which is responsible for the effeminate bearing of the Galloi and 
similar fraternities. The dying Gods of Avia Minor must therefore be regarded as 
developed out of beings like the Daramulun of the Wiradjuri or the Milomaki of the 
Koblua, * 

Besides being tree-spirits, Adonis, Attis, ete., are also corn-gods. Tt remains 
for us to show the connection between corn-magic, sexual-ites and initiation. The 
‘Hansa com festival was connected with a ceremonial washing of children. 








* Stroblow, Arua nnd Loritjaatimme, IV, 1, 1913, p. 14. 

+ Droams of climbing aro frequently caused by the senaation of erection, As for the meaning 
of the may-polo, se Buschan, “ Phallus-Kultus,” in Moll, Handbuch der Serwalwissenschaften, 
1912."p. 200; or for the phallic meaning snd prominence of the tmo in puberty customs, 
Ploot-Renz, Dos Kind, 1912, U1, pp. 174, 179, 771, 784. Women ciroumambulate the Ficur 
religions to obtain offspring (W. Crooke, “ Nudity in India in Custom and Ritual," Journ, Roy, 
Anthrop. Inet, 1919, XLIX, p. 246). 

 Strohlow, Lc. pp. 40, 41, 60, 

+ ROH. Mathows, Bthwologion! Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Nes South Wales and Vicoria, 
1908, p. 141, 

* RL Mathews, Le, pp. 11-3. 

* Of. The Anula wort for bull-oarer (mura-tura) and the murs-mura or ancestral spicite 
of the Diori. P, W. Schmidt, “Die Stollang der Aranda,” Z.J.5., 1908, pp. 89, 901, 

1 Of. J, G. Fraser, "Tho Origin of Circumcision.” ‘The Independent Reciese, 1904, p. 204, 
dom, Zoteminna and Esoqamy, 190, TV, p.180. Rohcim, Das Selb. Imago, 1921, p.498, Liem, 
“Primitive Man and Environment,” Journ, Paycho-anal., Il, p. 173. 

* AJ.N, Tromesme, The Ban of the Bori, 1914, pp. 110, 111. 
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The Garabawa of Katsina hold a wrestling contest on the same occasion néar 
toa pole erected in the village which seems to symbolize the prowess of the youths. 
So long as it stands they will be strong, but if it falls down no other will be erected 
until the youth have grown up and another generation taken their place? Among 
the Namdji the newly circumcised boys had to stop in the bush for a year. This 
‘year commenced with the rainy period ; the boys had to make a clearing, sow the 
seed, and when they had brought the harvest in they were permitted to return to 
the rest of the tribe* 

‘The festival of Passover, originally a vernal initiation ceremony,? was combined 
with the first-fruit sacrifice of Massot.* 

Puberty is the period in human life when man acquires the power to 
propagate his kind,* hence also, in a symbolical projection to nature, the 
power “to sow the seed of future harvest.”* According to the Nuba, the 
clan will die out if people “spoil” the dura harvest by untimely coitus, 
for the old men will not be able to be reborn? The reason for this taboo 
was given by a Nuba to Frobenius, “A man may not have intercourse with 
hhis wife when she is enceinte.”* ‘The earth is the woman, the corn the 
child in her womb, After the sorghum-harvest the period of sexual liberty 
commences and the circumcision festivals are- hold? The Dakka put the 
foreskins of the initiates into a hole us ascrifice to the earth, while the Durra 
hhide them in mountain caves with the bull-roarers® which forcibly reminds us of 
the Galloi dashing their genital organs against the image of the mother-goddess 
and of the blood with which they bespattered her sucred pine-tree! As in the ease 


2} Tremeare, he, pp. 195,196. ‘The rite is put in the true light by ‘Tremeame's remark = 
"This is almost cortainly a phallic rite, Even to-day a person wishing to insult another will 
touch pole and say, * Your father.""” Cf. Tremearne, Hauaa Superitions und Customs, 1918, 
pp. 496, 511. H.R. Palmer, * Note on Traces of Totemism and some other Customs in Hausa, 
land,” Man, 1910, p. 75. 

+L. Frobenius, Und Afrika Spruch, 1918, III. Cf. Roscoe, in Journ. Roy. Anthrop, Inaly 
1909, p. 185, Dennett, Le, Weule, lien p. 108, 

* Rheim, "The Paatage of the Red Sea.” Ma 
sion,” ibid, p, ULL. 

«Of. W. Nownck, Lehrbuch der hebrtischen Archdologic, L804, Tl, p. 146, 

* For this aspeot of puberty ceremonies, of. J.C. Frazer, “On somo commonios of the Central 
Australian Tribes,” Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, Procendings of 
Section H, 1901, p. 819, 

* Of. Atharea-Veda, Book XIV, Hymn 3, Stanza 14, RT, Grifith, Hymns of the Atharea= 
Fala, T, 1806, p. 174. 

* L. Frobenina, ies II, p. 112, 

*L. Frobenias, hey II p. 14: “If 9 woman is with child at this time the com cannot 
Hipen."" Dbid., p. 138 (Dakka). 

"L. Frobenins, hey TIE p. 132, 

4 L. Frobenius, Le, IIL, p. 139, 

4 Frazer, Adonis, pp. 223, 224, The ™ Mother-Gorddess " was xpecially reverenead in caves. 
Hepding, Lc, pp. 124, 194, 





1923, p. TL. idem, “ Paswover and Initia 
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of the Dakka, “the burial of the severed parts was intended to fertilize the 
ground.” 

Another area in which we find this clase association between initiation 
rites and food plants covers North Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, 
and certain Melanesian tribes of New Guinea. The Kakadu hold their “kulori”” 
ceremony in connection with initiation. ‘The “kulori” is a special kind of yam 
which is reganied as “hot,” as it requires special treatment before it can be 
eaten. 

Aiter a yam communion the novices are called “kulori” men* A similar 
coremony performed at initiation among the Melville Islanders throws some light 
on the meaning of this ritual. While the skinning of the yams was in progress 
the men sang time after time “Yams, you are our fathers.” As a result 
of the performance of this ceremony all kinds of yams would grow plenti- 
fully? A secondary reason for the association of the yam ceremony with 
initiation seems to lie in the fuct that these yams are covered with little roots 
which look like very strong hairs. These roots are called “‘itjimms,”” the 
sume being applied to the hairs on the arms and lege At a certain phase 
‘of the ceremony each boy had his head pat into a bark “pitchi” with a 
few yams, and in this position he was held under the water for about half 
a minute. As the yams had ‘ whiskers,"” their close ascociations with the heads 
of the boys was supposed to be efficacious in stimulating the growth of the hair 
‘on the faces of the latter. We here have tangible evidence for the projection 
of purely anthropic concepts into nature. The boys would have to fight and 
kill their fathers in the primal horde before they could have access to the women 
and thus multiply their own species, As the yam’s whiskers are substituted for 
the whiskers of the boys, the multiplication of the plant is substituted for human 
multiplication, and eating the yams is substituted for eating the old males, the 
“fathers killed in the battle. ‘The same connection between puberty and yams 
is found at Iasa in Kiwai. There are two phases of the initiation ceremony. The 
first is showing the bull-roarer, which ensures a good crop of yams, sweet potatoes, 
‘and bananas, At the second ceremony, called “* moguru,” the “ orara,”’ the wooden 
image of a nnde woman, is shown to them, and they are told that this ensures a good 
supply of sago.* The bull-roarer is called “the mother of yams.”? According to 
Landtmann there are two main elements in the moguru initiation ceremony ; one of 





2 Brazer, Adonis, p. 237. Of. aleo Frobenius, Le, I. pp. 135, 172, 211, 272. 

* B, Spenoee, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, 1914, p. 147. 

* B, Spencer, Lew. pp. 102, 108, 

+B. Spencer, he, pp. 92, 93. 

* We here accept the view of human origins taken by Darwin, Atkinson. and Frend. 
Cf. 4.5, Atkinson, Primal Low, 1903. 8. Freud, Totem and Taboo, 1919. 

“A.C. Haddon, Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, V, p. 218. 

7 J. Chalmers, Journ. Anthrop. Inet., 1908, XXXII, pp. 113, 116, 118. 
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these refers mainly to fighting and the other contains certain sexual excesses to 
ensure the productivity of food plants 

‘The girl’s initiation ceremony at the Hood Peninsula is performed with the 
intention of bringing luck to the plantations ; like the Oriental festivities of Adonis 
‘and similar gods, “‘it may be regarded as a special local development of one dis- 
‘associated phase of an initiation ceremony.” 

We believe, therefore, we have shown that the cult of the “ young god” was 
developed out of the ritual of initiation. Beyond this we shall not go at present, 
‘and we shall only try to indicate a solution for one of the questions that can be 
asked in this connection. 

On a level below that of agriculture we are acquainted with ceremonies which 
aim at increasing ths food supply and are closely connected with initiation? These 
ture the intichinoma ceremonies of Central Australia, In Australian Totemiom, 1 have 
tried to show that these ceremonies are survivals of a pre-human pairing-season,* 
‘The “magical” actions performed are symbolical, i.e. unconscious imitations of 
ccoitns, and the fixation of a certain period of the year for the performance of these 
rites the rudiment of the original pairing-season, 

Ina brilliant book on Greek religion (Themis, 1912), Miss Harrison has shown 
‘the importance of the idea of the “ Eniauos daimon,” the periodical reappearance 
of the divinity at spring, which was also the new year. She also gives abundant 
reason for assuming that the “ Kniautos daimon ” eas originally a phallos, Hence 
‘it seems obvious to go one step further and explain the periodic reappearance of the 
demon by the original periodicity of the sexual impulte, rather than the periodicity of 
food-supplies.* 

In a totemic society, the multiplication of the totem-animul is substituted for 
that of the Imman species; in an agrarian community we find com or flowers 
sprouting from the body of the dead god. We shall therefore assume that originally 
intichinma rites were performed in Asin Minor, Arabia, Hellas, ete., 08 a special 
phase of the puberty ceremonies, and that it vas from this prototype that the cull of the 
young god and the agrarian ritual were developed. ‘There are two explanations for 
the association of these intichiuma rites with initiation ceremonies. One would be 


* Landtmans, “ Papuan Magio in the Building of Houses," Acla boensls, Huwanioro, I, 
Abo, 1989, Iden, “The Folk Tales of the Kiwai Papuans.” Acts Soc. Sci. Fennic, 1917, 
Pp, 390, 244. Idem, The Kiveat Papuans of British New Quinea, 1927, p. 380. W.N. Beaver, 
Tnezplored New Guinea, 1920, pp. 185-7. ("Jus primer nocts,” like Banary.) 

* Haddon, Migrations, 11, Of. Haddon,  Head-Hunters,” Journ, Anthrop. Init, XXVIII 
(A901), p. 217. CY. CG. Seligman, The Melancoians of British New Guinea, 1910, 

* For a description of these ceremonies, we the welllmown, works of Spencer ani“Cillen, 
Strehlow, ete. 





* Of, Themis, p. xii. (Surely the desire for food cannot have been period, like the sexual 
instinet,) 


Tournat of the Royal Anthropolopical Tntitute, Vol. LIX, 1929, Plate XIX, 
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that, if we grant the original sexual character of these rites, their association with 
puberty ceremonies becomes self-evident ;} and the other, that if Reik is right in 
explaining puberty ceremonies as repetitions of the struggles in the primal horde 
between the Old Male and his sons. these battles for the women can obviously only 
hhave been fought out in the pairing-season, On the other hand, there seems to be 
‘more than the accidental connection between agriculture and intichiuma rites which 
‘has been pointed out by Frazer? For as we show in another paper, the god regularly 
dies to ensure the food supply of the agriculturist, just as the totem-animal must be 
Killed, eaten, and then multiplied, 

In this close and periodic connection between coitus (multiplication) and death, 
wwe see the survival of a pre-human pairing-season when the life of a Cyclopean horde 
was dominated by the recurrence of battles between the males of the horde for the 
possession of the females. ‘This explains why the marriage of the god is so often 
connected with his death, and why he is often born of incest, for before the primal 
horde came into contact with others of its species this must have been the only 
possible type of sexual union. 


2 This is the point of view of Plow-Rens, Dar Kind, 1912, Vol, I Of. J.B, Harrison, 
Themis, 1912, p, 498, "The Kouroi and Fertility.” 

Th. Reik, “Dic Pubertatariten dor Wilden,” Probleme der Religionspayehologic. 1919, 
‘The solution proposed for the connection of initiation and the now year by J, E. Harrison, 
‘Themis, 1912, p. 248, is only partly correct, in 40 far aa the ceremonial regicide ia repetition of 
the sexnal battles fought ont in the primal horde. 

* J.G, Frazer, Potemiom and Ezogamy, 1010, 1, p. 217; IV, p. 19. 

+ OF, Froud. Totem and Taboo, 1919. 
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NOTE ON THE DISCOVERY OF SOME ROOK-PAINTINGS NEAR 
KONDOA IRANGI IN TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


[Wire Puares XIX-XX1] 


By T. A, M. Nasu, BSo., FES, 
(Tsetse Batomologist, Gane Preservation Department.) 


Winte exploring an area of very dense bush in the neighbourhood of Kondoa rangi 
last November, I came upon a clearing surrounding a small, rocky, and very steep 
‘ill whose sides bristled with enormous slabs of projecting gneiss (Pls, XIX and XX). 
‘These outerops stand at an angle of about 45° with the substratum, and, owing to the 
reat height of the projecting rock, form shelves at their base which, as they face 
N.W, and the prevailing wind is SE,, can never receive any rain, This place, 
with its natural shelters, struck mo as eminently suitable for rock-paintings, and 
1 asked my boys whether any existed there, They said there were none, but that 
some miles away at a place called Simbo there were some, but of these I had already 
heard, ‘The hill being very steep, and the spot « long way from the nearest native 
“ shamba,” or from any recognized bush-path, I thought it probable that none 
of them had ever troubled to explore the hill-side, and T accordingly decided to 
investigate the matter for myself. After acrambling about for ten minutes Ifound 
my first drawings, and before long had found quite a number. Most of them are 
rather a bad state of preservation, and in many of the places where they have 
kept in the best condition they are spoilt by the jumble and chaos of drawing super- 
imposed upon drawing. The pigment used in every case is red, sometimes of rather 
‘an orange colour and sometimes purplish. Some of the drawings are outlines only, 
and others have been filled in with pigment. Most of the work is very crude and 
unfinished, yet in places very skilful, especially where animals have been depicted, 
nd that the artists were close observers of nature is shown by the perfect stance 
and curves which they gave, in particular, to the giraffes. 

‘The following are descriptions of some of the better paintings 

(1) An elephant, with what would appear to be a man driving it with a stick 
from behind, Since the figure is not actually holding the stick, it may be a pre- 
sumption to conclude that it is driving the elephant, but the peaceful pose of the 
‘man would seem to preclude any idea of his hunting it. ‘The eurious hole in the 
hhind part of the elephant’s belly is due to the fact that « chip of rock has fallen 
out from here, ‘This animal would seem to be a cross between the Indian aud 
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African elephant, ‘The dimensions of the picture are: from tip of teank to back of 
‘man, 17} inches ; height of man 12} inches. ‘The proportions of the elephant are as 
near correct as I could draw them, but the human figure should be very slightly 
‘more elongated, lack of space preventing my making this correction, The rock- 
surface curves round, and hence the appearance of the elephant going uphill. Close 
inspection of the painting is necessary before the outline can be made out, as the 
colour has faded considerably, but when looked at in detail it will be seen xs 
depicted in Text-fg. 1 and Pl. XT, Fig, 1 








mio. L—MAs nivING (2) xLEFHANT. (QR TL, XXI, #10, 1.) 


(2) This painting clearly represents two giraffes, and is by far the best finished 
of any I found, though unfortunately there ure other drawings superimposed. ‘The 
dimensions are: from mouth to tip of tail, 18 inches ; from hump of back to tip 
of fore-hoof, 124 inches. (Text-fig. 2 and Pl, XI, Fig. 2.) 

(8) An incomplete fragment, representing the hind-quarters of a giraffe. 
(ext-fig. 3.) 

(4) This fragment might represent anything, but it gave me the impression 
‘of « rhinoceros ronnd whose fore-limb a device comparable to the South American 
‘bolas had been flung. I admit this is highly fanciful. (Toxt-fig. 4.) 


— ' 
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(5) T take this to be a schematic drawing of « male human figure. My only 
reasons are that the arm-like appendage is composed of five lines and that the 
general shape somewhat recalls a human form. ‘The feet of the original are very 
luzy, but they appear somewhat as I have drawn them. The head is composed 
of seven complete concentric circles, followed by eight incomplete ones, which are 
continued down into the body in the form of two lines. ‘The first of this series of 
ciroles is projected into only one median line which runs down into the ¢ genital 
organ ; the second is continued into two lines, running down one on each side of 
the penis and possibly symbolical of the scrotal sacs. ‘The remaining six of these 
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incomplete circles send a line down into each leg. In those places in the legs where 
the lines are clear enough to be counted there would appear to be eight or possibly 
nine, but where these extra two or three come from I could not make out. One 
‘would have liked to have found only five lines ranning into each leg, but there are 
certainly more. The length of the figure is 42 inches; width of head, 9 inches ; 
Tength of arm, 11 inches, (Text-fig. 5.) 

(6) On the left of tho figure just described and somewhat above it, is another 
rather similar figure; this, however, is in an extremely bad state, and little can 
tbe made out, except thnt it possesses one arm—the left in this ease—and that this 
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arm, unlike that in (5), is not stretched right out but curves in towards the hody. 
‘There would sppear to be something above the head. (Text-fig. 6.) 

(7) The hind-quarters of some animal. (Text-fig, 7 and Pl. XI, Fig. 3.) 

(8) A sketch of part of the rock, to show the number of different drawines, 
and remnants of drawings, in the vicinity of the schematic man (5), (Text-ig. 8) 

(9) A fairly well-preserved drawing, but what it is supposed to resemble T have 
no idea. (Text-ig, 9,) 

(10) Another mystery drawing. My boy says that it reminds him of the way 
the native children draw a hand in the sand; they first draw a circle and then 
raw five lines radiating from it to represent the fingers. However, this would 
‘seem an extremely far-fetched explanation of this drawing. (Text-fig. 10.) 





In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Potts, of the Gi 


Preservation Department, for permission to use some of the photographs published 
in this paper, 
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Ix the following pages it is my intention to give a short survey, chiefly of the latest 
physical-anthropological research in Finland. It is, of course, impossible to give an 
‘exhaustive account in one article, and the research work regarding several points is 
not yet completed ; it would, therefore, hardly even be desirable to attempt to do 
so for the time being, Much work, however, has been done in Finland of late in 
this respect, thus throwing new light on several uncertain points. For this reason, 
Ttake it, a short survey may prove of interest to readers of this Journal, especially 
as itis diffioult to get a clear idea in England of this latest research work, since the 
results have been published in various journals and, in many oases, in languages 
which are but little known in England. I shall be glad if the short account which 
Tam going to give awakens interest, so that later on, when our research work 
advances, we can give more detailed statements by the experts on the subject. 

‘Te may be useful to give in this introduction a few facts of the history of Finland, 
which may have a bearing on the development of the Finnish people as they are 
today. The oldest mention in literature regarding Finns is generally considered 
to be in the last chapter of © Germania,” by Tacitus, which describes a race called 
Fenni (the Latin name of Finlnd is still Fennia ; while the Finns’ own name for 
their native country is Suomi) ; the description is short andl vague, and there are 
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different opinions whether it, in fact, applies to Finns or to Laps. Herodotos 
(acoording to @. Retsius) also seems to have had some kind of an idea of the existence 
of the Finns, whom he includes amongst the Scythians (Sei@a1), which general name 
he gives to several different peoples. To us Finns the statement of Herodotas, in 
which he mentions thesteam-bath of certain Soythians living in the extreme north. is 
of special interest, In this steam-bath we may perhaps recognize the original 
form of our national pride—the Finnish bath-house (sauna)—which institution is 
unknown to our neighbours the Scandinavians, Lapps, and Slavs. ‘There is hardly 
any historical record of the Finns during the first thousand years a.n. During that 
time the Finns still consisted of scattered tribes, occupied in fighting among them- 
selves and in looting expeditions deep into the territory of the Scandinavians and 
Slavs, who returned thess visits to Finnish territory. About this time the Finns 
moved to their present country, either across the Gulf of Finland or round it by 
and, which previously had a small Lapp population and in the most south-western 
part a population, probably consisting of some Teutonic tribe, which disappeared 
and became merged with the Finns (the present Swedes in Finland came much later). 
To begin with, the Finns only colonized the southern part of Finland and only 
gradually moved more northward ; thus it was not until the 16th century that the 
Finnish settlement spread to the out-of-the-way places in Central and North Finland 
(Sirelius), Being nearer the Central European centres of civilization, the Swedes 
became Christians carlicr and were united in one state. ‘This enabled them to 
conquer the seattered Finnish tribes by their crusades during the years 1154-1298. 
At the same time Swedish settlers moved to the coasts of Finland, where the pop- 
lation has remained Swedish to this day, retaining their Swedish language, From 
this time until 1809 Finland formed a part of the Kingdom of Sweden, as mentioned 
shortly by Medill (I quote him, as in my opinion, he, being a foreigner, is likely 
to give just the information which, from the foreign point of view, is necessary to 
understand essential points): “Thereafter the history of Sweden becomes the 
history of Finland, and for nearly six centuries these two countries remained united, 
the Finns electing representatives to the Swedish Parliament, becoming a part of 
the Empire, and enjoying the same rights and privileges as the Swedish people 
themselves.” ‘The whole of this period consisted of “constant wars with the 
Russians, who were suecessfully beaten off by the combined effort of both the Swedes 
and the Finns,” and it was not until 1809 that Russia succeeded in conquering 
Finland. “Although henceforth under Russian dominance, the Finnish people 
always enjoyed complete internal autonomy. Finland has, in fact, 1809 
existed as a fully organized state, a constitutional Grand Duchy, with its own laws 
and institutions administered by Finnish officials . . . ‘The languages of the 
people remained Finnish and Swedish.” Tn 1917, on December 6th, Finland was 
declared independent, and maid its independence secure by its war in the following 
year against its arch-enemy, Rnssia. 


Y. K, Suommxen- 
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‘As may be seen from this short general survey, the peoples with whom the 
Finns have come most into contact during the historical period, and with whom 
there may be a question of racial mixture to any appreciable extent, are the Swedes 
and, to a lesser degree, the Lapps. One has still to mention the Russians, but their 
importance has been much smaller. There have never been any Russian settlers in 
Finland in the ordinary sense, not even near the border-line, as the Finnish popula- 
tion, practically pure, extends far (100 to 200 miles from the frontier) outside the 
political frontiers of Finland both in the east and the south (the sole exception being 
St. Petersburg, which only goes back 200 years, and is on all sides surrounded 
by the Finnish Protestant population of Inkeri (Ingermanland)). Other foreign 
nationalities have played even a smaller part. Finland naturally took an active 
part in all Sweden's foreign wars, and, regarding this point, G. Relzius (a Swede) 
rays . wars in which the Finns belonged, usually, to.the élite troops of 
the Swedish army; at the same time the Russians attacked Finland, looting and 
burning, but were fought back by the brave peasantry of Finland.” During these 
ware Finnich soldiers had to pass several years, even several decades, abrond, 
where many of them got married, thus admixing foreign blood to their people, 
Moreover, in the larger cities there have been for some time small German and 
Jewish colonies, and also, mainly in the eastern part, a number of roving. gipsies. 
‘The area of the Republic of Finland, which lies between 60°-70° latitude, is about 
700 miles in length and 400 miles at its widest. ‘The present population is about 
‘34 millions. About 200 years ago the population was just under 600,000, but 
\lropped, as a result of the great war at that time, down to 300,000; it has thus 














the country is still very sparsely populated, only about 25 persons per square mile, 
Of the $f millions, about nine-tenths are Finnish-speaking and one-tenth Swedish- 
speaking. The number of other nationalities is very small: about 5,000 Russians, 
mostly near the eastern frontier; about 2,000 Lapp in the extreme north ; and of 
other nationalities even fewer. As mentioned above, there are a great number 
(several hundred thousand) of Finns living on the Russian side of the frontier, also 
‘considerable number in Northern Sweden (previously also @ great number in 


Central Sweden) and in Northern Norway, about half « million in the U.S.A., and also 
smaller numbers in other countries (e.g. Canada), ‘The Swedish element in Finland 
may be considered Swedish more on account of their language than of their racial 
features (I will revert to this in full later on), Racial boundary does not tally with 
the linguistic frontiers, Besides Swedes who have become Finnish, there probably 
are even more Finns, who, owing to historical circumstances, have adopted the 
Swedish language. It is quite natural that, during the Swedish role, Finns who 
had been to school or otherwise risen to a prominent position often adopted the 
official language of the united country. This may be seen from the family names 
of numerous Swedish-speaking people in Finland, which wre not really Swedish 
YOU. Dx, r 
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ut merely misspelt Finnish words, Further, it may be noticed regarding family 
names that in the olden times, when those who had family names were in the 
minority, it often happened that s farily name was given either by schoolmaster 
‘or an army officer to their subordinates, and in most cases the name given, of course, 
‘was Swedish. ‘There are a great number of people in Finland who have thus 
obtained a Swedish name without having Swedish ancestors. 








AxrunorovoioaL Restanca neoanprxo Frstas! 

Carl Livinaevs (* Fauna Suecica"), whilst deating with the inhabitants of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, gives the following definition of Finns (it may be worth 
mentioning that Linnans through his journeys came into contact chiefly with the 
‘most’ northern Finns, i, living near the Lapp frontier) ; “Fenwones corpore toroso, 
capillis flavis prolixis, oculorum ixidibus fuscis.” Later investigation has proved 
that the report by Linnanes on the colour of the eyes of the Finns is erroneous. In 
the edition, published in 1800 by A, Retsivs, of Linnmus’ “* Fauna Suecies” it is 
mentioned: “Rennones forte Slavis Tatarisque originem debent.” 4, Retsius 
hhad arrived at this result on account of his investigations of six Finnish skulls, giving 
‘most attention to brachyoephaly (cephalic index about 80). He places the Finns 
in the same group as Slavs, Afghans, Persians, Turks, Basques, Lapps, etc. 
((“brachyeephalwe orthognathw"). According to the principles of classification of 
‘A. Retzins, the French also should really belong to the same class; but without 
sufficiently knowing the anthropological qualities of the French, he thought them 
to be dolichocephalic, which opinion has been quashed by later investigation.* 
‘Already during the time of 4. Retzius there were divergences of opinion regarding 
‘the origin of the Finnish race. He writes in his work “Ueber die Schidelformen 
der Nordbewohner””: “There is hardly another European people whose origin 
‘and racial relationship is more enveloped in darkness until the most recent times, 
and regarding whom so many suppositions have arisen, than the race in question, 
‘The richness of the language of this people, the beauty of its ancient poetry and 
its glorious, brave and steady national character all give evidence of great 














1 Beadhyoondaly Kssare peosonaced sed more genera in Vrance than in Flin otherwise 
a clear proat that dotiosephaly or brachyoophaly in themsslves do nat give a definite proot 
ofthe superior mental qualities of «race, as opinion at times has boon inclined, even in aint 
Hterature, to bein favour of dalichocephaly among dalichocephali nations (hit not amougst 
the French), Rud. Virdow vaya on this point: “Foe a tine the opinion was peevaaat, 
corresponding tothe ha of the primeval race being of Turanio origin, thst the primeral ran 
bad been short-raded apd that short-headedaess (brachycephaly) wan pron of les-doveloped 
train, Later vestigation bas proved thee dean to be fala. We know nov that in Germany, 
France and Maly aborthendaincn nob only widely apeoad, but alao that the brachyeepil 
brain is several Limes bigaee and ahows better development than the dolishocephal Further, 
‘wo know that a majority of the most anciont skulls are definitely dolichocephal” 1 mention. 
thes things only to prove what a decided influence race "teling and putiotic pride ofthe 
sescarcve cas have even om bis siontiis opinions. 
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ancestors.” Referring to the investigations of Keyser, the historian, A. Retsius 
‘comes to the conclusion “ that the present Finns are descendants of the Seythians, 
who were very numerous and powerful in former days.” According to Keyser, the 
primeval inhabitants of Europe were a “Turanio” rage of Lapp or Finn tribes. 
Of the other upholders of this opinion may be mentioned Arndt, Rask, Prichard, 
and Nilsson. A more popular version than the division into human races, given 
by A. Retsius (four races : dolichocephalie orthognaths et d. prognatha:, and brachy- 
cophalae orthognathi et br. prognathe), has become that of Blumenbach (alresdy 
introduced by Linnaus). He distinguishes five different varieties sccording to the 
continents, as known: Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and Malay. 
‘The Finns and Lapps be counts among the Mongolian variety. C. v. Haartman 
regards western Finns (Himiiliiset, men of Hime —Tavastland) as original Finns, 
whereas he places the Karjalaiset (men of Karjala — Karelia) of East Finland as 
relations of Arabians. Hueck does not approve of this theory of Blumenbach 28 
regards the race of the Finns, but holds that the peoples of Finnish family are 
race of their own: “. . . que et a Caucasica ct a Mongolica differat," Hueck 
gives a short statement of the various opinions regarding the mutual relationship 
of the Finns and Lapps and also their relationship to Teutons, Slavs, ete., which 
pinions have been put forward by Malte-Brun, Pinkerton, Burdach, Bory de 
‘Saint-Vincent, and Parrot. Of the scientists, who came after Heck, the following 
may be mentioned, in addition to those whose names have been given above -— 
Welcker, Rud. Virchow, de Quatrefages and Hamy, (. Retzius, C. Lovén, E. Nordensom, 
BR, Tigerstedt, G. Heinricius, O. Engstrim, K. Hallstin, F. W. Westerkund, M. Oker- 
Blom, I. Wilskman, ¥. Kajava, M, Schroderus, Kai Donner, 8. E, Wichmann, 
M. Wallenius, E. Warén, H. R. Matmio, and Armas Ruotsalainen. Moreover, 
various short and long anthropological treatises have been published during the 
last few years, among others, by Vaind Lassila, Ovv. Streng, T. A. Vuorinen, 
Olof Siovers, Karl Nickul, K. Hildén, Hj, Soderstrom, J. F. Blomgvist, W. Lojander, 
W. Pipping, J. J. Karvonen, and Y. K. Suominen. The most extensive and 
important investigation has been made by G- Retsius, a Swede, and by K, Hallatén, 
PF. W. Westerlund, I. Wilsknan, and ¥rjo Kajava, all Finns. The following is to 
‘a great extent based on the articles of the last mentioned, K. Hallstén has measured 
over 100 skulls of Finns, Laps and some other people of Finnish family. 

The work of G. Retsius, “Finska Kranivr jimte nigea natur-och literature 
studier inom andra omriden af Finsk Antropologi,” published in 1878, is probably 
the best-known work dealing with the anthropology of the Finns. I quote in 
condensed form his description of the two chief tribes of Finland: Hamaliisot 
(Tavastians) living in the western part of the country, and Karjalaiset (Carelians) 
inhabiting the eastern pa 

Hamalaiset —* Structure of body : strong, solid, broad-shouldered, and generally 

inclined to be broad, plump, with big-built limbs, of average height, . + - 


eo 
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strong muscular system. Colourof skin: fair, . . Head: asarule, 
big? short, and broad (brachyeephalic)? but not really high, often fairly 
angular with highly developed ‘ tubera parietalia,’ Face : big, long, but 
proportionately even more broad, . . . lower chin highly developed . . 
Nose: small, fairly broad. Iris: fair grey-blue, or more often blue: 
grey, varying to grey or blue-white. Hair: fair on the top, straight, 
Growth of beard : generally poo 

Karjalaiset.—" Structure of body: less strong than that of Hamélliset, more 
slim and of better proportions, often of above average height ; mumerous 
xppearances of individuals of fairly tall height, Colour of skin darker 
than Tavastians or somewhat sallow. Head: . . . proportionate, 














fairly short (brachycephalio) . . . Face: proportionately long, but 
generally of a proportionally sinall width . . , Nose: long, straight, 
and of good proportions, sharp... Iris darker grey-blue . 

Hair: . . generally chestout-brown, . .. usually cutly, often 


thiok. Growth of beard : seems to be fairly poor.” 


This division into the western yroup, Hamilaiset, aud eastern, Karjalaset, may 
be considered the chief division of the Finnish people, ‘The remaining groups (of 
Which @. Retsius mentions two ; in Central Finland, living between the Himiliiset 
and Karjalaiset, are the Savolaiset (tnen of Savo), and, in north-eastern Finland, 
Kainulaiset (Kwaenians), In addition to these may be mentioned Varsina- 
‘svomalaiset (proper Finns) of the south-west, Satakuntalaiset (men of Satakunta) of 
the most western part, Unamaalaiset (nen of Uusimaa) of the most southern part, aud 
Pohjalaiset (Ostrobothnians) of the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia, all different 
varieties of these two chief tribes Karjalaiset and Himiliiset, 








Lappe, 

Before giving « detailed survey of the characteristics of the Finns, it may not 

be out of place to give a short mention of the Lappe, on whose relationship with 
the Finns opinions have often differed. ‘The language of the Lappa ix related to 
the Finnish language, but opinions vary whether they belong racially to the Finnish 
family of peoples or whether they are of a different race, which has adopted « 
language related to Fionish, but which in the beginning was foreign to them. ‘The 
Lapps number in all about 30,000, most of whom (about 20,000) 


live in Norway, 
6,000 in Sweden, 2,000 in Finland, and 2,000 in Russia, 
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‘According to an article by Kajava on the Lapps, I give a few of their charac- 
teristics: ‘The height of males according tg different scientista is 152-161 em. 
(the shortest race in Europe), but the measurements obtained during more recent 
times show an improvement on the earlier ones—probably owing to better living 
conditions—as is the case with several other peoples ; cephalic index, according to 
various scientists, is between 81 and 87, thus being distinotly brachyoephalic ; 
the relative width of the nose is bigger than that of other Buropean peoples ; about 
150 per cont, have dark eyes, and about 75 per cent, dark, straight hair; the growth 
‘of beard and hair generally is poor; the colour of the skin is a little darker than 
that of the Finns; the lower extremities are relatively the shortest in Europes 
tho bone structure shows certain protomorphic characteristics, 

Itkonon, one of the most prominent authorities on the Lapps, describes the 
Lapps as follows:—“ Head fairly small, round; forehead, low; cheel-bonos 
prominent; lower chin rather weakly developed; eyes small, straight and town ; 
nose often low but not very wide; hair dark, straight; beard thin and usually of 
Tighter colour than baie; akin white or yellowish ; legs comparatively short, often 
crooked; hands and foet small. While the Lapp thus gives the general appearance 
of boing slight, he is, however, strong and of great endurance, He is especially 
used to carrying heavy burdens and making long journeys on foot; on acevunt 
of this, his walk is of a poouliar swaying gait,’ 

Some researchers regard the Lapps as being a pathological race, who degenerated 
owing to unfavourable surroundings, whereas others regard them as belonging 
tothe Mongolian rave. Strats suggests the possibility that they may be the remainder 
of tho joint primeval race of the white and the yellow races. «However this may 
be, I would like to pay particular attention to the fact that, as may be gathered 
by comparing the above descriptions with each other, the colour of skin, hair, and 
eyes of tho Lapps is thus darker than those of the Finns, and they are shorter in 
height (difference about 10 om); brachyeephaly is more strongly prevalent than 
with the Finns, and their general appearance is described as slight, in direct contrast: 
to the sturdy and strongly built Finn (especially may be noted the mention by 
Retsius that the Finnish skulls are the biggest known to anthropology, and his 
statoment togarding the strong lower chin, which is in direct contrast with that 
which Itkonen says regarding the smallness of head and weak lower chin of the 
Lapps), It will be useful to hear these faots in mind when continuing in the following 
the study of the characteristics of the Finns, 








Colour of Hair und Eyes of the Finns. 

We will investigate first the colour of hair and eyes of the Finns, As may bo 
seen from the above, G. Retsiue states that the iris of Himilaiset and Karjalaiant 
ia fair, the hair of the former is fair and straight, that of the latter brown and vutly. 
R. Virchow, who has travelled extensively in Finland, says on the same subject = 
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‘Tam able to summarize my experience as a whole as regards the colour of the Finns 
4s follows -—We have, in fact, not seen any dark Finns at all, none at all Iam able 
to say. Persons having brown eyes were so rare that I have recorded only a few 
cases, and even these could hardly be called wholly dark. (Otherwise there are all 
shades of blue, often the most light watery blue, from a nearly white blue to the 
darkest blue ; very often grey-blue shades could be seen. Wherever we were, either 
east or west, we mostly encountered blue eyes and, generally speaking, a fair- 
coloured skin . . . Tt can, therefore, be concluded without any doubt that 
one may investigate any tribe in South Finland—I am not speaking of the coasts 
but inland districts in South Finland—and all of them are fair. And it certainly 
is of the greatest importance that we now know that the Finns are fair, and thus are 
not in any way connected with the brachyeephatic, described as dark, in Germany, 
France, and Italy. There are thus also fuir brachycephalics, as the brachyeophaly 
of all the Finnish tribes living in Finland is beyond any doubt.” After mentioning 
that a great number of men of learning consider Finnish peoples as a sub-class of the 
Mongolian race, whose characteristics are yellowish skin, dark hair, and dark eyes, 
brachyeephalio skull, and slight structure of body, Virchow says: ‘The Finns in 
the middle parts of the country, where Aryan migration has not extended, are hig 
and strong people with light-biue hair and fair eye, although they possess typically 
short heads.” According to Kajaeo, 78 per cent. of Finns have fair, blue or grey 
yes, and 87 percent. fairhair. For comparison it may be mentioned that, according 
to the new and extensive “Anthropologia Suecia,” by Lundborg-Linders, the 
Pereentage of fair-eyed Swedes (Sweden) is 86-9, mixed-coloured 8-1, and brown, 
c7ed 5-0; according to the same researcher, 6-9 percent. in Sweden have fair hair, 
62-5 per cent. light brown, 25-1 percent. mid-brown, 2-0 percent. brown-black, and 
0°3 per cent. black ; 3-3 per cent. are redchaired. According to @, Retsius: "The 
colour of the eyes in Sweden i 47-4 per cent. blue, 19-3 percent. grey, 18-8 per cent, 
mixed (metier), and 4:5 per cent. brown. The colour of the hair of the Swedes 
2) per cent yellow, 82:0 percent, ash-grey, 21-6 percent. brown, 0-8 per oant, 
lack, and 2-3 per cent, red.” F. W. Westerlund has arzived st the following 
result by the investigation of 4,650 Finns (male): “Blue eyes and fair hair are 
Prevalent with about $9 per cent. amongst the Swedish-speaking, but slightly tose, 
oF about $0 per cent., amongst the Finnish-speaking ; amongst the latter, dark 
Persons are alghtly more prevalent ; in Karjala and North Pohjanman (Kainouy 
these form 7 to & per cent. of the population ; in Savo and Hime 5 to 6 per cent. 
The difference is thus not so great as has been thought up to now. The remainder, 
f+. the great majority, is made up of « mixed type with which are vountea amongst 
others all those who have grey-brown eyes” In the vatious parta gf Finland there 
js thas a rmall difference in this respect : the fair colour somewhat decreases when 
i I will give a few more 
sseonding ta Kajora. Amongst the Swedish-speaking population of South oa 
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South-West Finland there are 50 to 54 per cent, blue-eyed; amongst the Finnish- 
speaking population of East and North Finland, 400 42 per cent. im other places 
in Finland the percentage falls between these numbers, Mixed-coloured (melier*) 
yea amongst the Swedish population on the coast form 9 to 10 per cent» in East 
ce North Finland 19 t020 per cent. ‘The greatest number of dark-eyed (9 percent.) 
rein North Finland, In West and South-West Finland there are grey-eyed, 30 to 
37 per cent., in other places in Finland, 30 to 52 per cent, The greatest number 
ut beowahaieed isin Rast Finland (Karjlait, 45 per cent), and the least in South 
Finland (90 per cent:)2 In the figures given above, the clssfiation in the different 
groups has, in various eases, taken place in accordance with principles which are 
‘varying, and for this reazon Ihave quoted them, auch as they are, without combina- 
Lone Am observant reader will, however, notice from them the fact that the 
Finng are a distinctly fair people, and the difference from the Swedes in this respect 
jx mall, In order to explain this fairness, it hus been generally thought to have 
teen dae to a Teutonic admixture, but, on closer investigation, one sees that this 
cxplanation is not sufficient. Tt js noticeable that the Lapp influence im Finland, 
capecially us regards the eastern and northern parts, is grenter than in Sweden (in 
ition, some Russian and gipsy influence in the easter parts), which may be quite 
vaificient to explain the small difference in colour which has been ascertained. (For 
somparison it may be mentioned thatin thenorthem parts of Sweden, where the Lapp 
‘adlvence is more noticeable, there are 6-410 101 percent. brown-eyed, according to 
‘Lunaborg-Linders, while the corresponding figure for North Finlund is 9-0 per cents, 
being thus practically the same.) Paying attention only tothe calonr of hair and eyes, 
‘ne cout, under the circumstances, hardly come to any other conclusion than that 
the Finns are a Teutonic people, who have been slightly more mixed with the Lappe 
than the Swedes, and who have somehow adopted a language strange to Tentons. 
‘Taking into consideration other facts, a conclusion of this kind proves to be less 
probable, Cnder the circumstances, the supposition that the inns are originally, 
Thitependont of the Tewtons, and of «fair race, seems more probable, To throw ad- 
‘tional light om this, a few more points may be mentioned. “Knowing how com- 
paratively great the Finnish mixture i jo Sweden, one would expect, ifthe Finns 








\U-Thave myself been lately investigating the colour of hair amongst the HimAlaiet the 
swosk i» not yet completed. Generally the Inir fs fair, bot there are also cases of dark bait 
solar There not eoot amongst my specimens a single person with entirely black hair. Regarding 
yen T noticed from my investigations of peamnt settlements on the eldest disriis of Hite 
Tear t add mot mect a single pervon with distinctly brown eyer amongst the persons whose 
frente haa not moved to the dati from other laces 5 nenely all had Hehe bios «Yes, the 
Tartdee bed reco, mixed-coloured, ec, ‘These my own observations include nly, & 
Trmpartivcly amall tuner of peopl, » few bondrede only, bot rom a district of Hime 


 pecause many conclusions regarding the eatliest bitory of the Finns are based upon 
Finguatc revarchen, Tue here the word“ Teutonic" although "Teutonic ” mean eather the 
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were an originally dark-haired and dark-eyed race, that the Swedes would be notice: 
ably dark as compared with the Norwogians, whose mixture with the Finns is amall, 
This, however, isnot the case. A point throwiag more light in this reapect is tho 
anthropological research work of our neardat relatives, the Estomians, who live on 
the southern shores of the Gulf of Finland. Virchow says of the Estonians * fair 
coloured, and not seldom quite fair, and blue-eyed,” R. Willems published in 1995 
bin research work regarding them; a far as { know it has not been printed. Foe 
this reason I avail myoolf of Kajava's, as well us the author's, own review on this 
work, According to Willems, the colour of the iris of Extonians ix blue, 24.6 per 
Soul 5 greys O11 per cont; inclined to be green, 10-7 percent. ; brown, 13+0 per 
Sent. 5 oF in two groups: fui, 79-18 per cent. ; dark, 20-87 per cent, ‘The colour 
of hair ia fair, 65-80 per cent. ; brown, 42-71 per cont, red, 0:64 per cont, ; black, 
0°85 per cent, "Black, straight hair is not more prevalent than in. Sweden” 
Thus, about 79 yer cet. have fait eyes, and about 56 per cen, fir hain, while tho 
Shrresponding figures of the Finns were 78 and 97 per cent.—pructcally the same 

The Scandinavian influence is much smaller in Estonia (although there is some) 
than in Finland, so that itis imposeible to aceount for this faienece by Scandinavian, 
influence, “The Lapp influence is practically nogigible in Estonia, ‘The people with 

‘whom the Hstonians have been in contact to'a greuter degree thin the Finns, such 

ae the Germans, Russians, ete., are darker than the Estonians (one who knows, 
the local conditions cau easily ae that the conection with the Germane and Russians 
4has not been so olose as itis often thought abroad). My opinion is that these 

observations on stonians support the theory that the fuimess of the Balto Finns 
§ « characteristic which originally belonged to this tae, and not merely a result 
of Scandinavian adinixture, as is usally presumed, S 

















Height, 


F. W. Westerlund investigated about 130,000 males of conscript ago (21 yoars), 
and obtained the average height for Swedes in Finland, 1,684.2 mm, and for thy 
Finns 1007-8 mam. (years 1885-02). For comparison it may be tmentioned that 
G, Retsius obtained anaverageheight of Swedish (iu Sweden) conscripts of 1,708-8mns, 
(years 1897-8), Lundborg-Linders reached » iow Average height for Swedes {in 
Sweden), of the ages of $1 and 22, of 1,722 mm., thus a amall rise b 

the sume fact haa been noticed in sevoru civilized countrioa, an rome of 
Conditions, The matarial of Willams contains chiefly Katonians of she ages 
he has reached an average height on tho Estonian mainland ot 1721 
the inland of 1,797 nim, All these figures ate, however, top smal 
frerage height of « fully grown mun, because in. all these eouutra 
height continues longer, up to the age af about 
by Westerlund show, moving toward east and i 
Yasionn groups are ax followa:—West Finas 1.6854 mm, 
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tar WowING ‘DER AVENAGH aULiONT (TOF HOW), WANUICT (SADDLE ROW}, AND CRRMALIC DOE 
(DOTTOM NOW) OF THX ENMARITANTS 1% YANIOUS PARTS OF FINLAND: 
Je Lappl, Ki = Kainay (North Pobjanmaa). P» Bobjanman (south), Sa— Satalcante, 
Hime S—Savo, Kr = Karjale (north and south), <= Aland (Ahveoansaa), 
Vaw VarsinaisSuomi, U— Unsimaa, 
[All other height measurements havo been taken of fully grown people (Lapps apeording to 
“A. Blfeing, othors socording to Wilekman), except the mosauremeats of thn men from Aland 
Teese: Weterland), whick show the height of youths of conscript age (21 year) (ths 
figure is thus too anual). The weight of the body: meanurements aro to Wilakman. 
Cephalic indices are acconding to Weterlund, exinpt thowe of the Laps. which have best 
rene by maoasuring Lapp stalls from tha collection at the University of Halsinki. Tn the 
bilingual Pobjanmas and Unaiiia, the figures in brackets give the cephalic index of the 
‘Swediah-rpeuking popalation. 
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1,684-2 mm., Hiimilaiset 1,678-5 mm,, Kurjalaiset 1,658-7 mm,, Kainulaiset 
1,644-0 mm. Also this difference has previously been accounted for as being due 
to the varying extents of Teutonic admixture. This influence may, of course, 
have been contributory in reaching this result, but recent investigations have shown 
that for the most important causes of the difference in height ome must look ts 
other quarters. .g. a Lapp admixture of varying strength has exactly the sume 
influence, But of late special importance has been attached (om the strength of 
Kajava’s investigations) to the importance of exterior circumstances on this point, 
One has to notice that the south-western and western parts of Finland have been 
longer inhabited ; the general living conditions there are better than in the east 
and north of Finland, especially ax even now the inhabitants of the extreme 
North-Eastern Finland have to fight in their poor and sparsely-populated district 
during several years against famine and other wants, All this has its influence 
in diminishing their average height, and even more 90 in prolonging the growing 
process, Thus at the age of 21 they lack more of their final height than the 
western Finns and Swedes in Sweden, and this fact has, of course, a lowering 
influence also on the average height for the entire Finnish tea. During revent 
years, with improved conditions, the average height for the Finns has risen 
considerably. Westerbund’s measurements refer to 1885-92. In the army measure- 
mente, which took place in 1921-2, the average height for Finns (males) of the age 
‘of 21 reached the figure of 1700 mm., thas being remarkably higher than the figure 
obtained 20 t0 40 years earlier (when it was 1,668 mm.). On an average the 
Finnish conscripts grow 13 mm. a year, while the men in the poorest north-eastern 
parts of Finland at the age of 21 grow as much ws 28 mm, This isa clear proof 
that the latter are not yet fully grown at the said age. The present average height 
of fully grown (29 to 49 years) men in Finland is 1,711 mm. according to 1. Wilakman. 
In the different parts of the country it is as follows :—Varsinais Suomi (Finland 
Proper) and Sataknnta 1,725 mm., Hime 1,717 mm, Uusimaa 1,714 mm. Pohjanmaa 
1,710 mm., Karjala 1,698 mm., Savo 1,606 mm. ‘The difference between the vations 
parts are not excessive, the reasons being as I have already explained, besides the 
varying Teutonic admixtures, the varying Lapp mixture, and different exterior 
conditions, Very illuminating in this respect are the records which we have 
regarding the height of Finnish soldiers about 120 to 160 yours ago during the 
Swedish rule. ‘The age of the men in the amy in those days was extremly 
%ariable, ranging from under 15 to over 70, The numberof thoye between 24 und A, 
hove height moarurement we know, was 14406 men. According to Kajana, the 
Average height. was for Satnkunta 1,695 mm, Varsinais-Suomi 1,694 mm., Hime 
1,091 mm., Pobjanmas 1,60 mrn,, Uusimaa 1,688 mm,, Savo 1,682 mm., and the 
Average of all was 1,601 mm. The increase of height of the whole country during 














* In the meaurement of fully-grown Hamline, Which 100k place an av 
Tight of 1,721 mam. wae reached (Kajave). aia a 
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the 120 to 150 years has been 20 mm., but varies in different parts of the country. 
It ia greatest in the west of Finland (Varsinsit-Suomi 31 mm.) and smallest in the 
east (Savo 14 mm,), When we take into consideration that the conditions in 
‘Finland 120 to 150 years ago were much more primitive, and poorer than at present,! 
fand that since the west of Finland has advanced more quickly than the east, it 
Decornes quite comprehensible that, whilst the present greatest difference in height 
between the different parts of the country is 1,735—1,696-= 20 mm., in those 
days, while the exterior conditions were more alike all over the country, it was 
only, 1,605~1,682 = 13 mm, It is hardly probable that mixture of races could 
have caused such a difference between the different parts of the country during 
the abort period of 120 to 160 years, 

‘There are a few more points which emphasize the theory that the most essential 
factor in the difference of average height in the various parts of the country is the 
influence of exterior conditions and not the varying Teutonic mixture, 

(a) The borderline between Finland and Russia passes through the area 

inhabited by the Karjalaiset. ‘The average height of those living on 
the Russian aide, ie. under less favourable conditions, is 1,664 mm., 
the average height of those on the Finnish side is 1,698 mm., although 
both belong to the sume people. 

(6) The average height of the Himiliset was, 120 to.190 years ago, 1,691 mm., 

‘and that of Unsmaalaiset 1,688 mm. ; it has since risen in both cases, 
being now 1,717 mm, for the Himiliiset and 1,714 mm. for the 
Unsmaalaiset, Now, if the cause of the greater average height in 
the western parts of our country were the stronger Teutonic influenee, 
fone would expect that the average height in Uusimaa, where the 
majority of the Swedish-speaking clement of Finland lives, would be 
bigger than in Hime, where there is no Swedish population whataoever. 

(6) In the Finnish army 120 to 150 years ago were also 251 Swedes, natives of 

Sweden being in fact only a very sinall number, ‘Their average height 
‘was 1,691 mm., thus the same as the average height of the Finns at 
that time and smaller than the average height at that time in certain 
parts of Finland, 

Ttimay be seen from the above that the Binns distinetly Belong to those Buropean 
peaples who are considered tall, the average height of fully grou mew being about 171 cm. 


Cephalic Indew. 
‘As previously mentioned in another connection, the Finns are counted amongst 
brachycephalies, G, Retsiue studied more than 100 skulls, but he considered this 
4 1n Pobjanmas, which is now one of the most thriving parts of the country, iu those days 
the bouses were without chimneys ; and reganting these, Linnarus related in an interesting way 


in bis “Lachesia Lapponica ": 'The houves, or, rather, emoke-huts, are called Pyrter in thie 
part of the countrs,” ete. 
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Sumber too small to come to any devision ; the greatest number of the skulls proved 
to belong to the mesooephalic olass (index 76-0 to 80-9), next in order wore 39 skulle 
in the brachyoephalio class (index 81-0 to 85-4), then followed 17 akeulls in the dolic 
‘hooephalo lass (to 75-9), and finally 4skulls in the hyperbrachyoepbalio clas (from 
85:5). Virohow and Hallsén, and previously A. Retsius, have investigated amalter 
utabers of skulls, According to the investigations of Westerlund, the form of head of 
‘the Swedes in Finland is generally dolichocephatio; there i, however, a fair number 
of bruchycophalio, 0 to 41 per cent. Amongst Finns brachycephuly becomes more 
general when moving eastwards or northwards, ‘hero ate 35 to 38 per eens. beaahy- 
eephalics in South-West Finland (thus a dolichocephalic majority. of 65-64 per 
Gout). In Uusinan und Hime there are 49 per eet. brachyeephalics, in Savo 85 per 
Cont, in Karjala 64 per eont., in Kainau (North-East Finland) 68 per cent. For 
Comparison, it may be mentioned that according to G. Retsive there are in Sweden 
57 per cent. dolichooephalis (of whom 80 per ent, ware true dolichocephalios and 
57 pwr cent, mesocephalics) aud 13 percent. brachyeophalice, “He reathed 77-9 aa 
an average cephalic index for Sweden, According to Lundborg-Linders, there are 














6; the Swedish-speaking 
+2, being thus nearer the Finnish figures than the 
Swedish in Sweden. Acoording to. Willems, the cophalic index on the Estonian 
‘mainland is 80+8, on the islands 80-9; the islanders atv taller and faier than the 
‘nhabitanta of tho mainland, If this were n proof of a stronger Teutonie mixture, 
‘teams strange that ther cephalic index is not smaller (in othur words, the form of 
their akull more dotichocephatio) than that of the mainland prople, Also, on the 
stagth of some other points, Willems comes tothe result thatthe islanders, becaune 
Sl thsi inolated position, ar less mined with other nations than the mainland people 
We have thus noted that the Finns are a slightly brachycephalic pwople (in several 
Muropean. people brachyeephaly is moro strongly developed than in tie Finny), 
thous being distinelly at variamoo with the dolichocephabio Stes 
Unulor the loadorstip ofthe profesor of anstomy, Yj Kajavn, ofthe Univorsity 
of Helsinki, thero has been since 1924 u great work on foot for the Purpow of makin 
‘leat the authropologival characteristics of the Finnish people. umber of medical 
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students take research in different parts of Finland every summer, This research 
work is being carried out in accordance with the most modern principles, mostly 
following the instructions of Martin. Of every person to be measured (men, women, 
‘and children of all ages and kinds, and of various ranks of society) « great number 
of various measurements are being taken, ineluding both head and other parts of the 
body. In addition, observations are being taken regarding the various character- 
inties of the shape of different kinds of faces, ete, A number of photographs have 
been taken (I have appended a few of these to thisarticle (Pls, XXII and XX111) ), 
and also « number of measurements of the structure of bones, ete, These investiga 
tions, however, have not yet been finished. Several scientific studies are being made, 
and I have given above a few details as to the results ; when they are comploted 
it is to be hoped that many an obscure point will have new light thrown upon it, 





Bealily Development, ee. 

Many of the researchers whom 1 mentioned in the earlier part of my article 
have studied the bodily development of babies and schoolchildren, As was the 
case with the whole nation, an increase hax been noticeable as regards height and 
weight of children during recent times. One of the most extensive works on this 
is that of Wilskman. He comes to the conclusion “that the Finnish schoolboy 
at the age of 7 to 20 is slightly taller than European boys generally, and that he is 
practically of the same height as the boys and youths of the nations considered of 
tall height.” By investigating the results of the research work on height, weight, 
the size of the chest and expansion, Wilekman comes to the conclusion “that the 
Finnish boy of unmixed race is shorter and lighter than the boy of the same age 
belonging to a mixed race, but, on avcount of the sturdiness of his body, the size 
and expansion of his chest, the former absolutely surpasses the foreigner.” I would 
like to mention a few co-ordinate facts as to this sturdiness of the body. 

(a) The measurements made in Finland by Wallenive regarding the size of 
different parts of the intestines show higher figures than similar mensure- 
ments elsewhere. 

(8) The professor of pathological anatomy at the university of Helsinki, Wallgren, 
kas had the experience that the intemal organs of the Finns remarkably 
often exceed the usual average given in the text-book 

(0) According to Wilskman, the weight of a fully grown Finnish female is 
60 kilo, (height fell over 160 cm,), nnd she is comparatively solidly 
built as compared with European and American women, 

(a) Already earlier was mentioned the obyervation of @. Retsius, that the 
Finnish skulls were remarkably strongly built 





1 T wonder whether one could connect with these features tbe fact that Finland has bees 
sible to produce the beat long-listance runners and wrestlers, to whom eapecially strong inner 
organ and sturdy wtructire of body are easential 
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Asa “contrast” to this general sturdiness, the observation of Kajava may be 
mentioned that the skin of the Finns, especially itssurface-layer (stratum corneum "), 
in all parts of the body (except the palm of the hand and sole of the foot), isconsider. 
ably thinner than that of other Europeans (French and Germans). It is, however, 
uncertain whether this depends on a racial difference, or whether it may be that 
tho inn bathes in his Finnish bath-house much more thoroughly aud frequently 
than the Central European. Kajava has also studied the measurement of the 
Finnish fotus. Ho gives an interesting comparison between the crownshee! length 
of Finnish, Japanese, aud European fwtus’. He says the crown-hool 
Tength ofthe Japanese fastuy is throughout longer than that ofthe European 7 
‘ancl Finnish fostus', whereas the crown-heel length of the Finnish fata differs only 


‘ory litle trom the eoresponiting measurements for that of the European, being 
Aenorally a little smaller than the tatter.”” 








Classification according to Tsoagglutination, 

‘The isougelutination phenomenon has become an additional means of proving 
the relationships of nations during the last ew years, as is known, In accordance 
therewith, one can distinguish four different classes, called A, B, AB, and O. Te 
has heen noticed that the relative extensivencas of these classes varies in diferent 
People, Opinions vary as to whether these different qualities of the blood sheald 
be considered as expressions of different primeval races, from which by mixing 
in diffrent ways the modern taces have been formed, of whether the slate 














‘groups as follows :— 
= | 0, A | 8 AB. Total, 
mene Be [ ome | om | |e 
‘spar cent, cor) “a ry ow | 100 








The tablo ahows that A group is fairly big in Finland, being practically thy 
‘sane nein Rogland, France, and Germany, aud slightly nnaler tes in: Siroder, 
snd Norway, but greater than other Buropeass on the whole. On the other hand, 
the B group is distintly greater than isthe cave with the above Western European 
peoples (theits is about 10 par cont:), but smullee than, for instance, that of the 
Russians, Accordingly O scoup is rela 


ively small in comparison with the figures 


= 2» 
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accortained elsewhere in Europe. The Finns thus form their own group in the t¥o- 
‘agglutinatory respect. The smallness of the material makes comparison between 
the various parts of the country uncertain. 

‘The question of the relation of the Swedes in Finland to Finns and Swedes in 
‘Sweden is of interest. Apart from Streng, thin subject has been investigated specially 
by 0. Sievers, whose investigations include over 5,000 persons. He concludes 
thot the classification according to, blood-groups of the Swedes in Finland ix much 
waren to that of the Finns than to that of the Swedes in Sweden. According to this, 
the Swedes in Finland ate, if we may say 90, Swedes on account of their language 
only, but racially they are Finns. No correlation has been notioed between blood 
‘qualities and pigmentation of iris, colour of hair, or cephalic index. 

Trogret to say that I have no facts in this respect regarding the Bsfonians. 

Inall only a fow hundred Lappe have been investigated (Schddt, in Sweden, 161 ; 
¥. K. Suominen, in Finland, 253 persons). ‘The results differ somewhat from enc 
‘other, and for this reason it is, for the time being, difficult to say anything definite 
‘on this point. ‘There soem to be about’ $5 per cent. of O group, 5) per cent, of A, 
10 per cent. of B, and 5 per cent. of AB. [f continued investigation shows that 
this result is correct, it would be very surprising, or at any rate unexpected, ws a 
“classification of blood of this kind ia, 40 to speak, evena little more “ Scandinavian 
‘than that of the Scandinavians themselves, and nearly a contrast if compared with 
different Asiatic peoples. 





Os THe Race Questios ov THe Frsns. 


Above T have already commented on the theories of several older scientists 
regarding the race of the Finns. It has become « general opinion that the Finns 
‘wore originally an Asiatic (Mongoloid, ete.) people (thisia the view stated, for instance, 
in the “ Guide fo the Specimens Illustrating the Races of Mankind,” of 1921, issued 
by the British Museum), whove original racial qualities have, howover, disappeared 
to a gront extent during thoir long stay in Europe, while a very intimate admixture 
took place, especially with peoples belonging to the Nordic race. This view is 
represented, amongst others, by @. Retsive and F. W. Westerlund. 1 have gone 
through for this purpose a number of general anthropological works and sitailar 
publications.! Most of them, as already mentioned, represent the Finns as originally 
elonging to the Mongolians, the " yellow race,” although the details of the different 
writers vary greatly (Brinton, Brown, Dizon, Fleure, Girard de Rialle, Gobineau? 
Harrison, Hovelacque, Hutchinson, Keane, Kroober, Lampert, Langkavel, Luachan, 
Peake, Peschel, Philippson, Ratzel, Schwalbe, Tylor, Weule, and Wier), Somme 
‘others express the same view more vaguely (Hadlon, Pittard, and Ranke). Several 





+ Thave given the names shortly in a spocial lit atter tho unual lit of roferenioes. 
© Tho statement ia very amusing. For tnatance, the Hungarians are ovrtainly aot Finns," 
‘oe they have a groat Iistorical pavt ! 


e 
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speak of Finno-Ugrian or Turanian peoples without expressing a definite view on 
the relationship with the Mongolians (Beddor, Buschan, Hammerton, Hannay, und 
Ripley). 

As may be seen from the above survey, the Finns (at any rate, in their present 
shape) have no physical qualities which would’ point to Mongolian relationship. 
Reyariting Estonians, Willems has come to the conclusion * that the Estonian differs 
from the Mongolians anthropologically in every respect, and that Mongolian charac- 
teristics ure seldom to be seen—probably as seldom as amongst any other European 
people.” Epicanthie fold is very uncommon as elsewhere in Europe: the feet and 
hands of the Finns are, owing to their strong structure, a contrast to the small feet 
‘and hands of the Mongolians, eto, It is, of course, dangerous to express a definite 
opinion on such a complicated subject as the racial question, all European peoples 
boing racially very mixed, as is well known. ‘The above-mentioned facta make one 
think that, for instance, the fairness! of the Finns might exist independently of any- 
Teutonic mixture. ‘There is nothing to. prevent the same quality from having 
‘leveloped in two different quarters, o there may be in question common pritnevat 
race. It is difficult to give a definite answer to questions of this kind? Denier 
(1826) places all the inhabitants of Finland as belonging to his Kueopean races : 
race Nordique, sub-Nordique and Orientals. Karvonen in his investigation comes 
to the conclusion that the Finns are a mixed race (ike all other European peoples), 
Which consiste half of Nordie and half of Alpine stock. Stoddard is, on the whole, 
‘of the same opinion ; according to him, however, the Finns ate originally of Asiatie 
ace, but at the same time he must make an additional hypothesis, that it 
‘Auestion of some fair variation of the Alpine race, 























Linguistic Research, 


The view that the Finns belong to the Mongolian race is founded to.a great extent 
on linguistic investigation,® as the anthropological facts are not sufficiently known. 
According to this investigation the Finno-Ugrian languages are frequently counted 
ina Vigaer group, ie. the UralAitaic group, It has, however, gradually become 
clear that there is often great incongruity between race and language. Herts 
Tematis humorously op this subject: To me it appears that un ethnologist, 
who spenks of * Aryan race,’ * Aryan blood,’ and ‘ Aryan eyes and hair’ in as great 





1 Perhaps alo height. Tt may be rrationed ae a cuioity that it has, for inatan 
ch ty tse wale ah te Pie ay be the hana ofthe da-booksJotums rh ton 
the Romian name for inns (Teboud} alo would mran giant (Ripley) 
cop aering thy comptinted nator ol the atta, Herts reais cathe pesbtity tad 
smith hr ey 
Aad slic to areinslogial Ks which are being accounted for in various ways, 


ony that this branch is to wnfamilsr for me to expree an opinien, tS 
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a sinner a4 a philologist who speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or of  brachy- 
cephalic grammar.” And again: “ Between Northern Aryans and Finns, Southern 
Aryans and Semites, there are obviously more similarities than between Northern 
‘Aryans and Southern Aryans.” And already Virchow says that between the 
different peoples of the Finnish family there is. . . such a great gap between 
the individual peoples belonging to same that it is easier to distinguish between 
than to unite them.” Although the language of a people does not express anything 
of ite physical quulities, i. “ reo,""itia, however, not without importance in giving 
information with regard to the earlier home of the peoples speaking the Ianguage, 
their relationship to other peoples, and similar matters, which may have some 
beating on the right understanding of physical qualities. 

Without being a philologist, I would like to mention a few words on this subject 
chiefly according to Sivelius. Finno-Ugrian peoples live, as is known, in various 
parts of Russia and Western Siberia (besides in thre indopendent states), ‘They 
may be divided into two chief groups: Finnish (subclasses : Baltic Finns, Lapps, 
Volga-Finns, Permians ; amougst these may be distinguished in their turn different 
peoples), and Uriah (Magyars, Woguls and Ostyaks), Except Finns, Extonians, 
‘and Hungarians (in all about 18 millions), they total in all about 2} mifions. 
‘Theso different peoples vary greatly in their physical qualities, which is quite natural 
when we také into consideration the long time which has elapsed since their separation 
from the joint home commenced, Sirelive says: “'The linguistic relationship 
of the Finno-Ugrian peoples make it to be taken for granted that there has been 
‘primeval language and also a primeval people, whose descendants are the present 
Finno-Ugrians, ot least to some extent. In consideration of the fact that the 
primeval language already contained Indo-Germanic loan wore, one must presume 
‘that the Finno-Ugrian primeval people still existed at the time up to which the 
Tndo-Germanis period lasted, é.c. about 2500 n,0. What we know about the earlier 
homes of the Finno-Ugrinn peoples enables us to form the opinion that the original 
home wns neither in Asia nor in the northern parts of Europe.” ‘The primeval 
‘home was probably in the bend of the River Volga. About this time (2500 1.c.) 
the separation begun to take place, and for this reason it ix futile to expect that 
thors should be more physical and linguistic unity between the different poople 
of the Finnish family than there is between the various * Indo-Europeans"; say, 
forinstance, the English, Greeks and Hindoos, ‘The later migration of the Mongolian 
could not have"had much Tnduence on the Baltic Finns, who were then moving 
wostward and northward, but it may easily explain any Mongolian features which 
may bo seen amongst the Finnish peoples who had settled further east. What is 
the relation of the Finno-Ugrian language-group to Asiatic groups + Sirélius says : 
“(The thought which amongst other scientists has been expressed by the famous 
student of Finnish language, Mf, A. Castrén, that the FinnoUgrian languages are 
rolated with the Turco-Tartarian langnages, has not been proved scientifically.” 

‘VOL. LEX. a 
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More supporters have arrived at the view which, on account of certain primeval 
words common to both, presumes a relationship between the Finno-Ugrian and 
the Indo-Germanio languages. Ripley also mentions varying theories, according 
to which there was a joint ancestor language before the Finno-Ugrian and Aryan 
Twguage-groups, the original form of which the Finnish language has maintained 
in a purer state than the Indo-European languages (Wolff states the matter in praoti- 
cally the saine light). Karu: isinclined to think that there lived between the Baltic 
fand Yenissei an Eurasiatie primeval people (* fnir-skinned people with broad, flat, 
little-developed face, bigastraight eyes, straight nove ; they haveno features remaining, 
‘of Mongolians"), whose remainder in the west were peoples of Finnish family, in 
the east some North Siberian peoples (for instance, Ainu people), the former mixed 
with the Europeans and the latter with the Mongotians, ‘The mere fact that there 
are so many varying opinions on the subject shows that whatever the linguistic 
relationship of the Finno-Ugrians with othor peoples may be, it in any case is of such 
distant and uncertain nature that one cannot come to any conclusion regarding 
moe" by means of it. 

We may say with some probability: Present linguistic research does wot give 
any definite support to the view that the Finno-Ugrian language-group is of Asiatic 
origin, Physical anthropological research shows that the Finns ave of a distinetly 
European race. The view that the Finne are of Asiatic origin mvt thus—t any rate 
‘at the present stage of research—be considered as being without sufficient foundation. 

In thin way tho question is being dealt with, for instance, in Lundborg- 
Linders’ work (an article by R. Nordenstrong), which gives, in addition to Nordic, 
Alpine, ete,, races, a special Huropenn race called the East-Baltie race, to whom 
the Finns on the whole belong. 














Covenusioy. 


With all the reservation which must always be observed in such a complicated 
matter an the question of race, I can shortly state : 

(1) Tho present Baltic Finns are a distinct European race, which, as regarda 
height, and colour of hair and eyes, most nearly resembles the Nordic 
race, but from which it differs in being more brachycoplutic, and also 
in other reapeots, For this reason it may be easier to distinguish jt 
as a special East-Baltio race collateral with other European races 
such as the Nordic, Mediterranean, Alpine, Dinaric, eto, 

(2) Linguistically: the Finno-Ugrian languages form their own entirety, the 
relationship of which with other language-groups is still vague regarding 

* several pointa and, in any ease, so distant that such relationship ean 
hardly have any “racial” importance. ‘Theories have been stated 
regarding the possible distant relationship of the Finno-Ugrian languages 
as well with Indo-Germanio as with Turco-Tartarian. 
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Much more than what is known has probably been written about the mental 
‘qualities of races, Regarding the Finns, there still arises the following difficult 
several great men and women of Sweden have some Finnish blood in their veins. 
It is a question of taste whether they are to be considered gifted on account of this 
or in spite of this, ‘The higher education of the Finns has had to surmount very 
great difficulties (oven as late as about 1850 a law was passed forbidding the printing 
in Finnish of any literature except of a religious or economic nature !). Since 
our independence things are quite different, I do not want to make a specific 
list of the achievements of our civilization, presuming that it will reach European 
knowledge by its own force. We Finns are convinced that it will not last long 
before Europe realizes that the Finns are not only one of the strongest’ people 
in the world, but also one of the most gifted races of the world, Teonclude by quoting 
the statement regarding the Finns in Hammerton's extensive work; "The Finns 
in several ways resemble the Scots. ‘To be liked, as a people, they must be intimately 
known, ‘They are independent in character, brusque in manner . . . Like the 
Scots, they are fond of liberty,* they are persevering, they value education for its 
own sake . . . For the Russians they have « contempt as well as a dislike . . 
No country oxcept Scotland, which is as poor in natural resources aa Finland, ancl 
as sovero in climate, is aroused s0 fierce s patriotism . . . In every direction 
the prospect opening out before the Finnish poople is full of promise," 








Thaye much pleasure in thanking all those who have helped me, in one form or 
another, with this article: my master, Professor Yrjé Kajawa, the Finnith Legation 
in London, Dr. A. C. Haddon, Me. A, Stauffer, and Miss Ann Coutts, 


* And thus also, € the Morvinns, whore they live forgotten by the whole world, in 1748, 
“armed with bows, spears, and fintlocks, 1,000 men strung, mot at Sartei troops provided with 


guns. . . . Tho louder 0° tho revolt . , . wns sentenced to douth at Moscow " 
(Sireliva, 
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INCEST AND DESCENT: THEIR INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION. 


By Brexpa Z, Seiiaan. 
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Iytropuctios. 
Recexr psychological investigation has shown the overwhelming importance to the 
individual, throughout life, of the emotional reaction to environment during his 
first few years. ‘That the impressions left from these emotional reactions are produced 
within the narrow limits of the family would appear a truism—yet this fact presents 
4 formidable problem to social anthropologists, ‘The discovery of the classiicatory 
system® of relationship by Lewis Morgan led to the classical controversy relating to 
promiscuity snd group marriaye.t Since then the well-deserved attention given by 
field anthropologists to clan organization has caused many theorists to neglect the 
family and to consider some larger group as the primitive social unit, Hence 
exogamy—the prohibition of marriage within the clan—has been regarded as the 
primal law, and the prohibition of incest as a secondary development. Rivers 
even went so far in support of the classificatory system of relationship as to suggest 
the possibility of » group of women sharing the responsibility for the upbringing of 
children, which might be looked upon as a form of primitive group-motherhood.t 


* For those who are not familiar with the classificatory system of relationship, it may be 
wll to give a brief explanation. 

‘This aystom is closely nssocinted with the olan organization ; it has several main varieties 
‘and many important modifications, Tt is found almost all over the world, in Asia, Oceania, 
Africa, and America—traces of ite existence have been seen by some scholars in Europe. The 
‘outstanding feature, in contradistinction to our own family aystem, is the extension of the use 
of terms which denote close physiological kinship to whole classes of persons, to some of whom 
Kinship cannot be traced. ‘Theso persons are related to the ego, either by real or fictitious links, 
to persons who themselves are really related. Examples may be taken of the simplest clasi. 
ficatory relationships—mother-child and brother-brother (or brother-ister). A child uses the 
term ~ mother," not oaly to his own mother but to his mother's ister, not only to the trie 
sinters of the mother but to those whom sho calls “sister.” All these wouen call him * child.” 
He calle all the other wives of his father “ mother," an, ws by the sume law which extended 
the use of the teria“ mother" to his mother's sisters, he calls his father’s brothers“ father,” 
20 he calle the wives of hia father’s brothers * mother.” As the mother’s ster ix “ mother.” 20 
the mother’s sister's child is “sister,” We mast now return to those mothers” who are 
“mothers,” because the true mother addresses them as “ister,” and we shall soe that the 
children of suck women are again brothers and sisters. ‘Thus a vast mumber of persons af the 
correct generations become either “brothers” or ‘sisters to one another, oF “ parents" and 
“children. ‘The recognition of this clasicatory relationship betwen whole groups of pers 
never obliterates the closer family tion which exist at the name time. 

+ A peculiar feature of this controvery is that thowe who reedgnined the clamiGcatory 
‘7stem and all its interesting variations pad inwulficent attention to tho social vale of the family, 
“hile the champions of the family failed to understand tho clasifleatery aystom and it ancial 
Yalue. For a detailed account ofthe eontmovetyy an ctiticinm of ll the most important thesrey 
424 Weatormarck, The Hisory af Human Marriage. 

4 “On the Origin of tho Casifiatory Syvtem of Relationships.” in Anthroplopint Renae 
prenened to Kaward Burnett Tylor (1007). It in pomible that Rivers would have rool then 
‘cheme for the evolution of the clamificatory system, and therm are som indications in Sortot 
{© Orpanicaton (1024) that his ideas on the mubject may havo changed; however, he neves werte 

actually refuting it, and the Tylor Essay: has been posthumously sr Social 
“Onpanisation without revision, (See aloo Ln, p. 233,) ae 
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Qn the other hand the chief champion of the family, Westermarck, who has held 
‘out against both primitive promiscuity and group matriage, put forward the theory 
that housemates who have grown up together are not mutually attractive, and that 
this sexual indifference ripens to a feeling of aversion when the act is thought of ; 
this he considers to be the “fundamental cause of the exogamous prohibitions. 
‘Thus, according to his theory, the observance of the incest laws is a habit which 
hhas been formed within the family without any great difficulty, because the temptation 
was not severe. If this could be granted, the sanction for exogamy and other 
marriage prohibitions becomes @ greater mystery than ever, These laws divide the 
cousins in the most arbitrary manner into marringeable and non-marrisgeable 
‘persons, as may be seen in the table accompanying this paper, and it is diffieult to 
imagine how a supposed aversion to housemates could form either the guiding 
sentiment for obedience to such rules or the force which led to their institution. 
Social anthropologists have thus either to ignore the findings of psychology and to 
consider savage man as having « totally different mental make-up to that of modern 
civilized man, or to reconsider the existing savage forms of social organization in the 
light of modern psychology. Here it must be stated that there is great need for 
caution to avoid a vicious circle, for Freud has accepted Atkinson's" primal law,” an 
hypothesis which regards exogamy as the first law, evolved in a primueval horde (the 
so-called Cyclopean family of Homo Alalus), and though Freud appears to be dealing 
with a small family group, the anthropological data on which he relies are not those 
‘of any known family group, but the hypothetical condition supposed to be found in 
this “ prinueval horde,” actually a group larger than that of the human family. 

‘Naturally I approach this problem, on which so much bas been written, with 
tho greatest diffidence. In the field, both among the Vedas and in the Sudan, I have 
studied kinship systems and marriage regulations, and have come to doubt the state- 
ment made by Rivers that the classificatary system of kinship was founded on the clan. 

* Op. cit, voli, p. 102. 

4 This statement appeared in Notes and Queries on Anthropology, 4th ed, 1912, p. 150, 
‘Summing up his examination of the classificatory system in his thind lecture on kinabip given at 
‘the School of Eeonomics in 1913, Rivers suid : “From that I'was led to refer the general features 
Of the clamsificatory system to the dependence of this system upon the social unit of the clan 
opposed to the family which I belinve to be the buais of our own terminology of relationshi 
(Kinship and Social Organization, 1914, p. 82). However, in Social Organization, published 
posthumously from material prepared by Rivers and used in his lectures in 1921 and 1922, the 
following occurs: “The nature of the classifcatory system bas now been made fairly elear. 

Te depends upon kinship and sibship, upon the membership of « family and.of a moiety or olan. 
‘Again, certain of its features are only to be explained as the outcome of the dual organization of 
socioty in which it wax obligatory for certain relatives to marry" (p: 77). From these extracts 

it may be inferred that the sharp distinction implicd by the statement that our kinahip aystem is 
founded on the family while the elasifiostory system 8 founded on tho clan, together with tbo 
act that the clusificatory aystem is uscd by more primitive people and hence is aller, does not do! 
veal justice to Rivers’ views concerning the family in primitive mociety, His insistence that the © 
‘lawificatory system cannot be understood without the existence of « dual organization will be = | 
referred to later. .: 
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It would be impossible to say how much I owe to the numerous conversations 
Thave had with Professor Malinowski, spread over a number of years, during which 
he always spoke of the importance of the family and I defended the clan ; however, 
in 1924 T had recognized that the facts supported his position, and I stated this in an 
article on gerontocracy.* Malinowski’s views are well shown in his recent hook Sez 
‘ond Repression+ He considers the family as the cradle of culture, and its function, 
the maintenance of the continuity of tradition, to be as important as the propagation 
‘of the racet “Not only is the family the link between biological cohesion and social 
cohesion, it is also the pattern on which all wider relations are based.”§ “Within 
the group which is responsible for the first steps in human progress there arise the 
two main perils of humanity: the tendency to incest and the revolt against 
authority."\|_Although he recognizes the bilateral nature of the family group he is 
aware of the dificulties that this pattern introduces and the need that arises for the 
individual to attach himself to one side or other of the family, hence the need for 
unilateral kinship “It is the only possible way of dealing with the problems of the 
‘transmission of possessions, dignities, and social privileges." 

Although entirely in sympathy with Malinowski’s view, that the clan had 
developed from the family, and his treatment of the parent-child type of incest, 
Tam unable to follow his treatment of brother-sister incest and exogamy. Ho makes 
brilliant exposition of the psychological advantages of mother-right to nascent 
‘oulture, and shows that this form of organization is not an anomaly. So far as T can 
gather, he sves the development of clan organization from a family characterized 
by mother-right :— 











“The extension of kinship beyond the family implies in many societies 
the formation of exogamy side by side with the formation of clans. Under 
mother-right, the prohibition of incest within the family is in a simple manner 
extended into the prohibition of sexual intercourse within the clin, Tn a 
matrilineal society, therefore, the building up of the general sexual attitude 
towards all women of the community is a continuously harmonious and simple 
Process, Ina patriarchal society, on the other hand, the rules of incest which 
apply to the members of the family are not simply extended to the clan, but 
4 now scheme of ideas of the sexually licit and illicit has to be built up. Patri- 
lineal exogamy does not include the one person with whom incest should be most 








* JAR.AL., vol. liv,  Matital Gorontocracy in Africa,” 

+f Bronislaw Malinowski, Sez and Repression in Savage Society, 

$ Op. cit, p. 219. 

§ Op. city p. 290. 

|| Op. city p. 224. This is not quite clear; it would soon rather that the need to maintain 
‘authority ie an important element underlying tho prokibition of incest 





Ws Op. ct, 200. Teil be seen that Malinowall treats descent, inheritance, and encconion 
‘ Jointly under totherright and fathersight. For reasons that vl seen later Teer Tallon 
‘Rivers in keeping those principles separate, 
oA Fa : 
= 
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rigorously avoided, that is the mother. In all this we see a series of reasons 
why mother-right might be considered a more useful principle of social organi- 
zation than father-right. ‘The utility is obviously associated with that level 
of human organization where kinship plays a paramount sociological part in its 
narrower ax well as in its classificatory form 





From this paragraph it would appear that Malinowski considers that the human 
family, as developed by culture, itself evolved a system of descent, though he never 
denies the agglomeration of families with one another, 

It is here that I venture to differ somewhat from Malinowski. While agreeing 
with him in looking upon the family as the cradle of culture for all the universally 
Ihuman elements in oulture (and in this class I would place the incest laws, for reasons 
‘which will be considered in detail later), I think some group larger than the family 
‘must be responsible for carrying on the traditions of » people which are peculiar to 
it and which make its culture specific. That is to say, while Malinowski stresses the 
importance of the family in regard to the transmission of culture, I would draw 
‘attention to the equal importance of some larger group, even in a quite early state 
of society, and it is to this larger group that a system of descent is essential? 
With the evolution of this larger group a conventional attitude to descent must 
have been accepted and the various forms adopted. ‘The obvious d priori reason 
for this opinion is that if culture had only innumerable and somewhat isolated 
families to carry on its tradition from generation to generation, it might tend to be 
split into infinite variations and not to blend into the specific culture patterns that 
are actually found all over the world. ‘The possible grouping together of separate 
families into larger groups can be brought about on either a relationship or a local 
basis? ‘These two methods are not mutually exclusive and may coincide. 

‘The clan is a grouping on a relationship basis which fulfils the necessary condi- 
tions for unifying custom into » cultural whole. Being built up on a kinship pattern, 
it affords an organization well fitted to primitive folk, and the kind of loyalties due 
to the family can easily be carried over to the clan ; its exogamous nature (carried 
over from the idea of incest within the family) brings it into touch with other similar 
groups. Thux clans not only carry on their separate traditions, but by marringe— 
unions which are necessary because of exogamy—combine these traditions to form 
fa still larger cultural unit, ‘The clan is the perfect vehicle for tradition; those 
families which have not produced a person of outstanding character enhance their 


* Op. cit, p. 271. 

tt In private conversation Profesior Malinowski tell me that the exp in his analyais was due 
rather tothe slightly different aim of his argument in the book quoted, In his artinle * Kinship " 
fn the forthcoming ition of the Eneyclopedia Briteanica, thi inadequacy of ‘presentation is 
remedied. 

4} Oceupational grouping ean only oocur in more highly developed societies than we arm 
considering at present. 
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personal importance by the sense of relationship to clan heroes. The clan encourages 
ancestor worship and hero culture at the same time, and combines these cults to 
produce social solidarity. The ons condition necessary to the clan, which is not 
important to the primitive family, is a definitely recognised unilateral method of 
tracing descent. Here it must be noted that I am not dealing with mother-right or 
father-right as an organization, but with descent only, ie. system for the afilintion 
of one generation to another. Every one has four grandparents and eight. great 
grandparents: one cannot carry on four different traditions at once, still les eight ; 
that is to say, one cannot belong to eight different social groups of similar character 
at the same time, A choice must be made of one group only. Hence the recognition 
of descent is a functional necessity, independent of any knowledse or ignorance of 
patemity, and the adoption of some definite form is necessary to the clan for social 
cohesion and for carrying on tradition. With the recognition of unilateral descent: 
the clan came into existence, [¢ will he seen in the sketch of the primitive family 
that follows that descent need not have this significance to the family. 

Having parted from Malinowski on the point of the value of descent to the 
family, it will be seen that my treatment of incest is necessarily somewhat different, 
My reasons for treating descent, inheritance, and succession soparately are also 
spparentt—a definite method of tracing descent is unnecessary tothe primitive family 
til that family combines with other families to form a laryer social group, While 
the family is the only stable form of group (that is to say, while its contact with 
other families does not create binding social ties) inheritance and succession may 
develop independently of descent. It is possible to see scope for considerable 
variability of an accidental nature in the type of inheritance in such famifios, 
Property itself nd the right to inherit it would probably bo of slight importance 
compared with the importance of ekil o use and maintain it, However, supposing 
that personal property and the exclusive rights to certain terstories had developed, 
Jub no social ties grouping one family firmly to another family, then the typical 
matrilineal form of inheritance to sister’s son could not take place, for there would 
‘be no firm link between a man and his sister's son, brothers and sisters having parted 
at marriage to form sociil groups containing their respective spouses and children, 
Thus inheritance in the primitive family would be to own children, but not neces, 
sarily defined ag patrilineal, because accidents of hirth would decide whether it 
passed to male or female children ; if there were no sons, male heits beyond the 
small family circle would not be sought and property would pass to daughters. 
Tt would be possible for women to inherit from their mothers and men from th 
fathers, In such a society it is useless to speak af succession to office—ofice implies 
‘a more complex social organization. 

or some time Malinowski has been teaching the absurdity of regarding matric 
Tinea traits in a patrilineal organization as survivals, and hus pointed out that on the 
survival hypothesis almost every culture examined isin a state of transition, My 
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‘own investigations in the Sudan among dominantly patrilineal people support 
Malinowski’s contention, ic. that the matrilineal features in these organizations have 
functional value and cannot be regarded as “ survivals,” although among one people 
there is definite historic evidence, and among another linguistic evidence, that a 
change from a dominantly matrilineal to a dominantly patrilineal organization has 
taken place.* However, these investigations do not seem to throw fresh light on 
the problem of the relationship of the clan to the family. 

It was from the study of Deacon's brilliant discovery of the six-class system in 
Ambrym that I realized the entirely arbitrary nature of descent even to the natives 
themselves.+ ‘The Ambrym peculiar convention divides society into six groups, 
and the marriage laws resulting from this create no confusion, though the principle 
‘on which these laws are regulated seems obscure to observers ‘Thus, when the 
method of tracing descent had been elucidated, it seemed clear that the complicated 
marriage regulations were simply due to exogamy, ax this law was understood in 
Ambrym. But to unierstand the working of exogamy in Ambrym it was first 
necessary to reconsider the meaning of descent. Encouraged by this result, I 
proceeded to examine the Pentecost social organization as described by Rivers in 
The History of Melanesian Society, and came to the conclusion that the kinship 
terms and the marriage regulations were also ruled by exogamy, but that the system 
oftrocing descent was unusual§ ‘Thus, a system which Rivers had said had reached 
the “limit of complexity that the human mind could stand,” when he had looked 
upon it as regulated by direct matrilineal descent, became quite simple, after a 
‘more thorough examination of the conventional mode of descent recognized locally. 

In the New Hebrides, where apparently complicated marriage regulations are 
held, marriage with certain cousins is permissible among one people and with other 
cousins among their neighbours; the prohibitions cannot be explained on any 
accepted ruling of the laws of incest of exogamy dependent on either matrilineal or 
patrilineal descent, but are consistent in each case once the principle of descent 
hhas been more fully elucidated, From these investigations I tabulated seven varieties 
of descent in operation among existing savage societies.  Sesing that a more complete 
understanding of the rules of descent threw so much light on such complicated social 
organizations as those of the Now Hebrides, I began to consider whether any 
consistent law could be fount for marriage prohibitions throughout mankind) 





© The Boja and Dinks, respectively. 

{ A. Bernard Deacon, “The Regulation of Mursinge iu Ambrym,” J.R.A.L. vol vii, 1027; 
Heenda Z. Seligman, “Bilateral Descont and the Formation of Marriage Classy" J.ful.., 
vol, tii, 1927, 

» much so that competent anthropoligists had visited Ambrym without discovering them, 
{> Asymmetey in Descent, with Special Reforence to Pentecost,” J-fA.L., vol, vii, 1028, 

‘The point of view taken here ia that which hax been laid dawn several tines by Profesar 
Malinowaki,eapecally in the article on *Sooial Anthropology " in the Eueycloprdis Lritannion, 
1028. 
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T must ask indulgence for such an ambitious proposal, entailing as it does w revision 
of both the origin and function of exogamy and the elassificatory system itself, and 
must state that I started without any @ priori ideas about exogamy. Where T 
have seon the rule in action it is obeyed with unquestioning loyalty, yet it is 
impossible to trace any disharmony or lnck of social cohesion in those societies 
where it docs not exist. Indeed, the endogamous section of an Arab tribe is a closer 
socio-political organization than an exogamous totemic clan. Thus, exogamy ix 
seon to be a factor of premier importance, but one whose functional nature is 
unknown. It is obvious that if there is any general law. underlying all matriage 
prohibitions it must be founded on human emotions and reactions; it must be 
biologically sound and have a social value so great as to have become a human 
institution. That is to say, its ubiquity must he dus to the fact that it has proved so- 
useful to mankind that those peoples who have not adopted it have fallen out in the 
struggle for existence, and either ceased to exist or to have any importance. Clearly 
such a definition cannot apply to exogamy. The prohibition of incest is the only 
law that can be looked upon as world-wide, yet, as will be demonstrated later, 
taken by itself, incest does not account for the marriage regulations to be considered 
hore. Socially the prohibition of incest is so wide-spread that those people who do 
‘ot practise it can be considered unimportant, so that it is unnecessary to examine 
in detail the scanty information on incestuous unions recorded among backward or 
degenerate peoples ; nor do the marriage rules of highly specialized societies, as the 
royal family in Ancient Egypt or the chiefly families of Polynesia, or the Azande, 
have special significance.* The main problems before us are the relationship between 
incest and exogamy and the dependence of marriage rogulations on these two laws ; 
hence it is necessary to reconsider the family as well as the clan, with the 
classificatory system associated with it, 

When the rules of incest have been examined within the narrow limits of the: 
family, the next task isto investigate the meaning and value of descent, Only when 
this has been done can the relation of incest to exogamy be determined and the 
problems of marriage regulations, both in the classiicatory and class systems, be 
faced on a frm basis. For this purpose I hnve examined tho marriages permissible 
among first and second cousins in seven different social organizations existing in 
savage society at the present day. T have compared — 

(1) A typical exogamous clan group with matrilineal descent, 
(2) A typical exogamons clan group with patrilineal descent. 
(3) A dual organization with matzilineal descent, 

(4) A dual organization with patrilineal descent, 

(5) An Australian system (Type 1) with four classes, 

(6) The Arunta, or cighit-class system (Type II), 

(7) A Kindred grouping without clans. 


* Set “Endogamy,” p, 255, 
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‘Tae Fasmy Grove. 

‘The treatment of the prohibition of incest within the family which follows 
agrees closely with that given by Professor Malinowski in Sex and Repression, 
part iv. T have here reformulated it from my own point of view. Ths family group 
that is described here is not an hypothetical one, dating back to a time when the 
sexual impulse had a seasonal limitation and man was scarcely human, but is a real 
condition which exists to-day and which may have evolved very early in the history 
of Homo sapiens. In actual fact, however, such families do not exist in isolation but 
are associated together in larger groups, viz, the clan and local group. ‘The existence 
of an earlier human or pre-human group which was governed only by the power and 
sexual exclusiveness of one adult male need not be discussed, as apart from the fact 
that we have no certain data to go upon such a group cannot be regarded as a form 
of social organization, 

The family of the present day is found associated with many other social 
factors—with clan organization and organized local grouping. It is profoundly 
influenced by the mode of life of the people, and above all by the prevalent ideas of 
property, In considering the question of incest within the family it has seemed 
best not to describe the family in any given people, for it would be difficult to 
avoid giving emphasis to the prevailing conditions, I have hence regarded the 
human family as conditioned only by its essential biological and psychological 
needs, i.e. a group in which children can not only be born and reared, but which 
is so stable that they can retain their place in it until they reach maturity. 
Such # group I call the “ primitive family,” and it may be supposed that such 
4 minimum family group, which we find everywhere ussocinted with more 
complicated social conditions, is the prototype of the human family as a social 
organization. 

‘The primitive family is thus not supposed to live in isolation, butis for the pur- 
pose of this analysis stripped of the specially conditioned types of grouping which are 
now found in different parts of the world. Association with other groups is a neces 
sary condition of life, but the type of association is not predicated, as this must be 
dependent on environment including economic conditions. Tt isnecessary to assume 
‘a state when such associations were temporary, and in no way binding, ‘That is to 
say, there must once have been a condition of society beforv clan organization had 
come into being or local organization had crystallized, but which was favourable to 
their formation. Each family group would have occupied its own territory, as 
among the Vedas to-day, and though the acquisition and maintenace of hunting 
territory in such circumstances might lead to fighting, it would not cause a perpetual 
state of enmity between group and group, any more than it docs among binds. 
‘There would have been seasons, conditioned by the food supply, when families could 
meet on common ground or pass over one another's territory without creating 
suspicion. 
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‘The family group as depicted must not be considered us matrilineal or patrilineal, 
for descent is of no importance to such a group. It is supposed that when a couple 
mated, if they were not capable of becoming self-supporting, they would stay with 
the group of either parent temporarily, but probably on account of the food supply 
‘would never stay so long that three generations would become associnted together 
for any considerable length of time in one group. In the same way brothers would 
not tend to settle together in associated groups when mated, nor sisters to remain in 
4 group accompanied by their husbands. ‘Thus the recognition of relationship beyond 
the family would be unimportant, and unlikely to be remembered, the classificatory 
system would have no meaning and therefore no existence, and exogamy would be 
unknown. Men of one family group would marry women of any other group. It is 
for such a group as this hypothetical primitive family that we must consider the 
meaning and value of the incest laws. 

In order to understand incest we must first consider the normal reactions between 
the members of one family and their behaviour towards one another, the needs of 
the members gua individuals, and the needs of the family asa group. For this 
purpose we must give attention to each period in the life-history of the individual 
when rivalry might be likely to arise hetween himself and some other member of the 
family group ; when this is done we shall see the value that the laws of incest haye 
for mankind. 

Marriage. 

Whether promiscuous mating will satisfy the sexual needs of the adult male or 
not, the adult female requires a more permanent union. Where conditions of life 
are hard, those women who have not secured a partner to help feed and protest 
them during the later stages of pregnancy, and the infaney of the child, are unlikely 
to rear their offspring, Thus a woman needs a more or less permanent union, ie, 
marriage with one man, and itis difficult to imagine how she can obtain this except 
by means of sexual attraction and services mutually rendered. Tn the picturesque 
descriptions of the matriarch that have eo often been made, we are shown furtive 
lovers who visit independent women and return to work in the houscholds of their 
sisters, but we aro never told whut is the force that keeps them in the service of 
their sisters or drives them away from their mutes. Groupings of this sort need not 
be considered, while such societies as that of the Garo of Assam and some of the Pusblo 
Indians which have developed on matrilineal lines cannot be regarded as specially 
Primitive, their matriarchal character being largely associated with the inheritance 
of property and matrilineal local grouping. 

Whether from the woman's point of viow polygamous or monogamous unions are 
preferable probably depenils more upon the food supply than anything else. A 
woman who is gooupied with the suckling of her infant in unlikely to be jealous of 
the sexual attention that her husband gives to another woman, if such attention 
does not weaken the protection he gives to het and hor infant’ the presence of. 
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snother woman may actually be an advantage to her, except where the food supply. 
is precarious.” 

The family group that we have to consider ia that of « woman, her husband 
and her children. This is the group whose solidarity is so essential to mankind that 
those peoples who have not been able to maintain it have probably died out altogether, 
or at least dropped far behind in the struggle for existence. Where conditions are 
favourable, a man isa member of as many such groups as he is able to satisfy, ie. 
hhe may be polygamous, and the family group may be composed of one man and one 
‘or more women and their offspring. Primitive conditions would, however, preclude 
the possibility of large harems. 

The long immaturity of the human species demands a stable grouping for the 
development and protection of the young. It is the prohibition of incest: that 
protects the monogamous or the polygynous marriage and forms a stable social 
grouping out of the natural family. The traditional attitude of respect towards the 
elder generation in the family is the outeome of many conflicting emotions; it 
does, however, embody the fundamental feeling of dependence of the very young for 
the mature, and is of great value to the family as a group, for without authority the 
group cannot stand as a unit against outside competition, and would probably even 
be incapable of becoming self-supporting. 

There are certain factors in the life-history of the individual that must be 
remembered, and it should be noted that while some are necessarily universal 
others vary with the type of society. 


The Relationship of Husband and Wife within the Family. 

‘The relationship between husband and wife is essentially one of give and take. 
One partner may dominate the other and exercise power, but, regarded by the 
children from the point of view of status, the husband and wife together form the 
elder generation and are bound together by mutual duties and responsibilities, 


The Parent-child Relationship. 
During infancy the only other person of whom the child of either sex is aware 
besides himself is the mother ; from her he receives all satisfactions and disappoint- 
ments maternal instinct will cause the former to prevail. It is inconceivable that 
the new-born infant is aware of its own sex, ie. that it should know whether 
it is of the same sex or the opposite sex to its mother, but the emotional response 
to sensual satisfaction or disappointment is displayed at once. This, however, is 
* Tt is unnecessary to consider polyandrous unions, in spite of the fact that somo theories 
have given them a place of importance in social evolution. A polyandrous union does not 
satisfy the primary needs of either man ora woman, Such unions exiat to-day only in special 


ciroumstances, whero there is a shortage of women. (Oj. Pitt-Rivers, The Clash of Culture, 
1927, chp. VIEL) 


Vou, LIX. 4 
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undifferentiated, and thus for some time emotions develop in the infant of both sexes 
in relationship to the mother only. In late infancy or early childhood the father 
centers the child’s life; his influence over the child will vary considerably, both accord- 
ing to the type of society and to the personal character of the father, for the parental 
instinot in the male has not the force or the stable character of the maternal instinct. 
In late infancy the child almost certainly recognizes that it gets a diferent response 
from persons who are like its mother, ic, females, or persons who are unlike, ie. 
males. At what stage it recognizes to which sex it belongs itself, ie. a male infant 
associates itself with those who are unlike the mother, and a female infant with the 
mother and those who are like her, it would be ianpossible to say. It is, however, 
observable that very young children, perhaps still in infancy, do respond differently 
to the sexes, though there may be much variation in the age and the degree of the 
response. At this stage it may be said that the child is aware of and responds to 
sex according to its physical and mental capacity. Both for the boy and gia] there must 
be some rivalry between it and the male parent, for the father interfores with the 
infant's complete possession of the mother. For the male infant he isthe prototype 
of the adult male, ic. that person of the same sex endowed with immense quasi- 
‘magical powers (for to the child there ean be no differentiating between the possible 
and the impossible among the vast category of things beyond his own power). For 
the gil child there is u difference ; she has wlready become accustomed to the adult 
of her own sex, who is certainly omnipotent, but on whom both she and her brother 
‘can exercise all their infantile power. When the female infant fist becomes aware 
ot her father ns someone different to her mother a new situation arises, Rivalry 
between the female infant and her father for the sole attention of the mother may 
exist, bu itis probably more easly overcome by her than by her brother, owing to 
avnew interest that arses, ie. that of exercising the power that she has already 
acquired over her mother on a creature quite different to her mother, and hence to 
hhoref, but this may perhaps only be realized later. ‘This interest, charged at present 
with only infantile emotions, is thus the beginning of sexual attraction, 

In considering the attachment of the primitive infant to its mother we tust 
not picture it as the baby in our own civilization, lying separated from its mother in 
cot or perambulator, becoming accustomed to the touch of many different hands and 





* From tho sociologial point of view it i necomary to see how rivalry wil be dealt with 
‘within the family group at oach of the critical stages at which it may erop up. But from the 
‘Point of view of peychology of ex, we must not disegan! that the fimt great emotiongl 
attachment of the males heterosexual, though he cannot yet be aware of his own sex and contact 
‘uu identification with the father must be powerful factors in making him aware of hiss ax 
diferent from his mother. For tho wom, on the other hand, the fist great attachment iq 

sooexnal andthe effort of diferentintion from the motberia not nesenay inated of developing 
‘this attachment as the prototype af future situations, she has to learn a now form of sttachonns 
at esomewhat interstage when abe comos into contact with her father. ‘This second attacheent 
rust then become the prototype of heterosexus! affection. 
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‘the sound of diverse voices, soon to find pleasure in hugging Teddy Bears and being 
distracted by bright-coloured toys. Comparison to the marsupial cub would really 
‘be closer, for the infant lies close to the mother's body, suspended in skins by day and 
‘huddled in her arms at night, never far from the nipple. Even at the crawling and 
toddling stage the primitive child can seldom be left alone, and must spend a large 
‘part ofits time balanced on its mother’s hip. The effect of this on the mental make- 
up cannot be ignored ; there can be few memories of infancy and early childhood that 
are not associated with the mother, and it must be repeated that this condition is 
true for both sexes. 

As the child passes from infancy to childhood social conditions will modify 
its behaviour? In early childhood the benefits received from its parents as 
well as their powers must foster an attitude of love and respect. In later child- 
hood the desire for independence will run counter to this, but will hardly disturb it 
severely. 

‘The human child, however, reaches adolescence (i.e. a period of sexual activity) 
before either psychical or physiological maturity, and then a strain must come. 
It is important that the respect for seniors should not be thrown over st this 
period, in spite of the growing need on the part of the young to exercise their 
individuality. If the youth should enter a new relationship which could upset his 
child-parent attitude of respect it would react badly on the family group. A sexual 
relationship between parent and child would be dangerous to the family group, 
quite apart from the direotly sexual jealousies that such a situation would cause, for 
‘the child would then be raised to the social level of the parent, who could no longer 
exercise the authority due to the senior generation. From this point of view 
intercourse of father and daughter would upset the parent-child relationship and 
disturb the balance of family group, just as much as intercourse on the part 
of the son with the mother or with his father’s other wives. It is important to 
remember this, for most theories of incest deal only with the jealousy that would 
-arise between father and son, While it is easy to see that in the absence of a law 
with supernormal sanction the father would prevail and prevent such intercourse 
until the son reached maturity, and that he in tun would show no pity to the father, 
it has never been shown how a woman could prevent intercourse between her 
nusband and her own daughter, nor indeed why such intercourse should appear 
in 40 heinous a light, since no objection is made in eavage society by s middle-aged 
‘woman to her husband taking another wife as young as her own daughter. But if the 
prohibition of incest is looked upon as a social law regulating the behaviour of an 
entire social group (the family), rather than a rulo which gives old men sanction for 





* In our hypothetical primitive family tho chief factor will vary according to whether the 
parents ar already independent or stil attached to the group of either of their respective parents, 
In actual savage socioty matrilocal or patrilooal residences, as well as the position of father or the 
‘other's brother in the household must bo considered. (See Malinowaki, op. ci.) 
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checking the desires of their sons, the avoidance of both types of parent-child incest 
an be understood, as safeguards to parental authority. 

‘The parent-child type of incest, socially regarded, is the law which prevents one 
Person marrying two spouses who stand to one another in the relationship of parent 
sndchild* ‘The value of the parent-child incest law to the family group is very great, 
for the authority gained naturally by the parents over the children during the period 
of their complete dependence is thereby protected from real danger. In any case, 
the adolescents must want to exert their independence, but should they be able easily, 
to satisfy their sexual desires within the family, and in so doing dispossess one of their 
parents, the blow to parental authority would be so great that the family group could 
hardly survive. If, on the other hand, a social law can be accepted which at thesame 
time protects the mother from theson and the daughter from the father, the authority 
of both parents ean be maintained over the children until they seek mates outside the 
family and themselves gain the social status of seniors without encroaching on that 
of their parents, ‘The father keops his authority over the family by accepting a rule 
which deprives him of intercourse with his daughter. In doing s0 the father gives 
up areal advantage, for there can be no doubt that very young girls are attractive 
to mature men, and it is probable that this renunciation on the part of the father has 
Jed to the custom of the betrothal and marriage of girls before puberty, the fsther 
being willing to part from their daughters before the temptation to incest becomes 
too strong for them. Whether the women in accepting the law of incest give up a 
eal advantage or only an unconscious desire in phatitasy may be questioned, but they 
certainly also stand to gain by retaining their parental sway over the household. 

From the adult point of view the question is largely a social one, from that of 
the rising generation it is peychological. Whether the Freudian hypothesis be 
scoeptod in ite entirety or not, few people can doubt that there is such a thing ax 
infantile sexuality, and that fresh associations made during life will follow the lines 
of the earliest associations. ‘Thus the adolescent sexual attachments will follow 
Patterns formed by prescribed infantile sexual attractions. So that, at least in the 
Unconscious, thereisauch a thing as a parentincest dere. However, in the healthy 
adolescent the parent-image is replaced by a surrogate (and there is no reason to 
regard the savage as a neurotic suffering from a parent fixation) who is far more 
ely to be young than of the age of the patent. So that in accepting the taboo on 
Perent-child incest, and 0 prolonging their own subjection to their parents, itis 
doubtful whether children renounce any conscious desire at al, but meraly retain 
in the unconscious an sttitade towards the parents which at frat was only charged 
‘with infantile sexuality and now hus been reinforced by adolescence. 

The advantages to the group of social harmony within it cannot be over- 
estimated. The adolescents instead of being at enmity with the seniors, and 
‘breaking up the group, or possibly leaving it while ail physically and peychically 

"© We shall return to this ocial formula Inter. 
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immature and scarcely self-supporting, will become the helpmates of the seniors, 
‘The elder girls will not be the rivals of their mothers, and will assist them in 
gathering and preparing food, hence larger families will have a chance of survival. 
In the same way the elder sons will assist their fathers, who, whatever the situation 
may bein phantasy, will not be their rivalsin actual fact because of the accepted law. 

The prohibition of intercourse between parent and child is a law which deals 
successfully with strong but conflicting emotions that the individual feels towards 
both parents during his life-history. As o result, the valuable emotions of love and 
gratitude stirred during infancy and early childhood are less likely to be effaced by 
those of rivalry aroused later in life, and can be stabilized into an attitude of respect. 





The Brother-sister Relationship. 


The relationship of the children towards one another within the same family 
group is that of companionship tempered by rivalry. ‘This begins in early childhood 
(for to the infant the world is probably only tenanted by himself and his mother*) 
and, except in the case of unusually violent natures, the rivalry is merely 
stimulating, not severe. ‘There is probably no check on childish sexual curiosity 
between brothers and sisters in primitive society, But this interest is intellectual 
and unlikely to be charged with emotion, for the sensations of this period are largely 
auto-erotic. In later childhood there seems to be more attraction towards the 
same sex than towards the opposite sex, so that children separate into gangs of boys 
and girls for amusement and occupation; thus the brothers and sisters become 
separated. So far as observation on both savage and civilized children goes this 
seems to be a natural inclination. It does not appear to be prescribed by tradition 
‘and encouraged by means of repression, as is the case in the segregation of the sexes 
#0 common during early adolescence in both savage and civilized society. 

‘The possibility of childish experimentation in sex must not be ignored, but 
this seems to be a game, a childish pretence at being grown-up, and not of a highly 
emotional character except where definitely disapproved (but this does not appear 
to be the case in ordinary savage society, and is unlikely in a really primitive state). 
‘Where it is discountenanced we do not know whether the sense of guilt is heightened 
if it takes place between brother and sister, nor do we know whether such play in 
childhood leads to attraction, repulsion, or lack of interest between the partners during 
adolescence. ‘There seems little evidence for Westermarck’s theory that house-mates 
are not mutually attractive, for brother-sister incest does take place in spite of the 
almost universal law against it. With the development of adolescent sexuality the 
relationship of brother und sister undergoes a change, Some savage societies meet 


* The relationship of twin infants to one another need nat be considered, both on account 
of the comparative ratity of twin births and the provalent sarage custom of destroying twin 
‘children, The dislike felt by almost all savages to twins is based on a sound economie principle. 
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this change by imposing brother-sister avoidance ; this rule is by no means universal, 
although sex-segregation in some degree is common, 

Tt may be asked, what is the value of the brother-sister incest taboo to the family: 
group !* Ifit be assumed that the parent-child incest law has already been accepted, 
and that there is 8 male and female child to every family, then there seems no reason 
why sexual union between brother and sister should upset the harmony of the 
group, ‘There is, however, no reason to assume an equal number of aiolescents of 
both sexes in the family, nor to suppose that they will be ready to pair on a numerical 
basis, rather than one of choice. Again, it is unlikely that tho incest taboos arose 
separately in time. It must be noted that the fathers renounced a real benefit in 
‘accepting the parent-child taboo, while the sons (who, being healthy, have changed 
their infantile love-objective from the mother to a mother-surrogate before they 
have reached full sexual activity) only further repressed what was already a phantasy. 
Ttis unlikely, then, that the fathers would allow the sons so easy triumph, by 
allowing them to take the daughters, for, towards them, father and son are. again 
rivals, Tt would seem thon, if the harmony of the group is to be maintained, the 
fathers must renounce all hope of union with the daughters, and the sons rust 
do so too. ‘Thus the brother-sister taboo imposed upon th younger generation 
by the father, not only prevents rivalry between brother and brother and 
hotween sister and sister, but it removes a second sphere of rivalry between fathet 
andson. ‘The two incest taboos are thus complementary to one another and together 
Gliminate certain possible sources of disharmony within the family group. 

‘There is one sense in which every father sees his child as a rival, and the father 
in civilized society rarely makes an attempt to repress this, though the feeling may 
‘argely be compensated by parental pride, A man may have the complete attention 
of his wife until the birth of the first child, then suddenly her maternal interest 
absorbs her entirely; moreover, while opcupied with lactation she 
‘orno sexual desire. This statement is not checked by any statistics 
observed among women in our own civilization, but the fat that women in savage 
society submit to the sexual taboo during lactation may be stated in support of 

tis probable that this source of jealousy betwoen father and child is mit 
inthe polysynous family. However, it should be borne in mind that every father 
is kay to experience this form of jealousy, so that jealousy betwoen father and son 
in later life is a revival of jealousy already fot towards the son and which may 
often be conscious. On the son's part, too, jealousy ofthe father that tnay be fle 

* Weare dealing with the sociological value of the incest ta it 
mayb ll th a ah ee on 
do not remember seeing discussed elsewhere, i.e, that ‘they would 
‘between two partuers both of whom might be physically 
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during adolescence revives the infantile unconscious jealousy of the father who 
interrupted his mother’s complete absorption in himself. 


The Child-parent Behaviour Pattern. 

Thus there is a universal behaviour pattern between child and parent com- 
pounded of love, admiration, and jealousy, shown conventionally in an attitude of 
respect and safeguarded by the parent-child taboo of incest, 


The Brother-sister Behaviour Pattern. 

Although the acceptance of the brother-sister incest law is general, there is no 
universal brother-sister behaviour pattern ; whereas in some societies the prominent 
factor in the relationship is the opposition of the sexes, which is shown by mutual 
respect and avoidance, in others prominence is given to the equality between the 
brother and sister as members of one generation. ‘This equality is, however, often 
shadowed by the dominance of one sex. A Shilluk once described the brother-sister 
relationship thus: “We played together as children ; I can say whatever I like 
in her presence and beat her if she annoys me.” Such behaviour to a sister would 
certainly shook a Trobriand islander, who avoids all contact with his sister and 
treats her with the greatest possible respect. 

No reference has been made in this study of the primitive family to the aunts 
and uncles, because it seems that in such a group as we have depicted there can 
be no stable behaviour pattern towards them. In all known societies these relatives 
have a very definite place correlated with local organization, descent, and the specific 
macriage-laws. 

‘The natural reactions towards one another of the various members of the family 
group have been considered, and the modifications brought about by means of the 
acceptance of the laws of incest. It would be impossible to over-estimate the 
advantages gained to mankind by the acceptance of the incest laws—on the one 
hand the individual, by means of the necessary inhibitions gains character, but it 
is through the solidarity of the family group brought about by means of this law 
that the greatest social advances have become possible, 


‘Tue Cuassvicatony Systex, 


In the vast majority of peoples the rules of incest are extended beyond the 
immediate family group of husband, wife, and children.* It is now necessary 


* The prohibited degrees in our own society (especially those of the Church of Rome) entail 
the extension of the laws of incest beyond the family. Further, there is evidence that our own 
relationship system is founded on a classificatory one, that isto say, that our family system is not 
the direct descendant of a primitive family but a simplification from a grouping on a clan basis 
{A. M. Hooart, “The Indo-European Kinship System," the Ceylon of Science, Section G, 
vol i, part 4, 1028). For evidence of the olasifeatory aystem in Semitic kinship see my "Studi 
in Semitic Kinship,” Bulletin ofthe School of Oriental Studier, vol i, parts 1 and 2, 1928, 1024 
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to consider the extension of these rules in their chief manifestations in savage 
society. 
Descent in the Classificatory System. 

Professor Malinowski has suggested a scheme for the development of the lan 
from the family.* All that need be said here is that when groups tend to stay together 
fora period which will bring about the association of three generations, and tradition 
becomes a potent forve in society; when brothers who have mated keep in touch 
With one another and form a social group, or when adult daughters retain a permanent 
Place in the household of their parents ; then a need arises to recognize a principle 
cof descent. The mistaken idea that descent implies an understanding of the 
Physiology of conception, and even the working of heredity, has led to miich confusion 
on this subject. Another complication has been introduced by the fact that almost 
all the most important writers on this subject have dealt with it in conjunction with 
fotemiam. It seems evident that no fresh light will be thrown on either subject 
until both are defined separately ; it will then be time to sce their relation to one 
another. “Descent as understood in savage society is merely an arbitrary arrange- 
ment by which it becomes decided to which group the succeeding generation shall 
be linked+ When associations of related families attain the stable organization of 
the clan, bound together by common tradition and religious ideas, descent must 
become important, and this is so whether habitation is matrilocal or patilocal, 
With clan organization « conventional principle of afiiation must be accepted and 
adhered to; that is to say, descent can only be reckoned along one line, either the 
maternal or the paternal line. 


The Parent-child Relationship. 
In the discussion of the parent-child behaviour-pattern, the possibility of carrying 
over the whole emotional situation summed up by the word for “ mother,” together 
‘ith the accepted standard of behaviour amocited with it, to some other person 





nod priori objection to polygyny in the primitive family, and it may have existed 
then, as it does to-day, within the family now associated with the chassificatory 
system, If in the primitive family children of the other wives of the fathe. 
were accepted as brothers and sisters, and the relationship of their saothers 
to the father accepted, then the behaviour pattern associated with the **onn 
mother” might be accepted for the other wives of the father and the sane 


* Reference has already been made tothe difference n our treatment of thie om 
far as Lean 200 to. difference in the evaluation of descent, bie ovate 
1 Here I entimly agree with Malinowski. See alo Lowie, Primitive Society (1020), 
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some of the other children in the family group, and stands in the same relationship 
to the father as the real mother does. ‘The wife of the father is thus not a mother 
surrogate but an “‘other mother,” accepted as such, during childhood. If this 
situation is granted, and there is no doubt of its existence in the polygynous family 
common in savage society to-day, then a reasonable psychologicsl step is made 
towards the solution of a sociological situation so strange that it has probably aroused 
more discussion than any other in anthropology, ie. the classifieatory system of 
nomenclature, by which all the women of one large social group are called “ mother” 
and all the men of another group father.” ne might have supposed that the 
unique mother-child situation would have been represented by a word that could 
have described no other situation, On the contrary, the word “ mother ” is easily 
‘used. in common speech for many other concepts, apparently because of its extremely 
personal yet universal meaning, ¢.g. mother-carth, mother-tongue, mother-church ; 
matrix his even become a geological term. Thus, if there is no psychological 
difficulty in using the term “‘ mother ” for such conceptions as the above, it may 
be granted that the savage in using the term “ mother” for the other wives of his 
father does not believe that he is related to them by a physical bond, but recognizes 
that these women have the same status as his own mother. 

‘The most straightforward extension of the parent-child relationship is to the 
mother’s sisters on the one hand and to the father’s brothers on the other. Although 
there seems much in favour of the development of clan organization, and synchro- 
nously the classificatory system, on 2 mutrilocal basis, as we have no evidence 
of the priority of either type, it is here supposed that the extension of the family 
may have been on either a matrilocal or a patrilocal basis, or even that the local 
basis may not at first have been stable. As has already been pointed out, the word 
“mother” may be used without implying » true physidlogical bond, for the other 
wives of the father may be addressed as “mother”; there is no difficulty in 
understanding the extension of this term to the sisters of the mother, nor the 
extension of the term “ father " to the husband of the mother’s sisters, in a group 
associated on a matrilocal basis. ‘The other wives of the father may, of course, 
be the sisters of the mother, but there seems no need to suppose that originally a 
man who married one woman had aright tomarry all her sisters, although this type 
of organization does exist. All that it is necessary to grant is that children of 
different mothers and one father brought up together may call all the wives “ mother.” 
‘Then, in a similar way, the children of more than one man, brought up in close 
proximity, whose mothers, being sisters, have not left their parental group, may 
do the same thing, and call all the mothers in the group “mother.” It makes no 
difference to the children if these mothers of their companions are the wives of one 
‘man or more, nor indeed if they are true sisters ornot. With patrilocal organization, 
where the brothers tend to live together when married, the extension of the term 
“ father” to the father's brothers and " mother” to their wives may have happened 
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very easily: there is no need to assume that « man necessarily had the right of 
access to his brother’ wife, nor was bound to marry his widow, though these customs. 
‘are common where the classiicatory system is found and would undoubtedly aid in 
the extension of the term " father.” This extension of the terms “father " and 
* mother” to a large group of persons, and the terms “brother” and “ sister” to 
the children of these“ fathers ” and ‘“ mothers,” isthe chief feature ofthe clasifica- 
tory system, Where this eystem is found—as, for example, in a typical clan 
(unilateral) exogamous organization—the child Iearns to use the same terms, and 
carry on the same general pattern of behaviour, to tho brothers of his father and to 
the sisters of his mother, whether descent be traced in the male or the female line, 
This acceptance of classificatory nomenclature for the paronts—that ix to say, 
addressing the father’s clusificatory “brothers” as ‘father ” and the mother's 
classificatory “sistors” as“ mother” —carvies with it the extended conception of 
the parent-child type of incest. ‘The extension goes further than thie—the wives 
of the “fathers” also become classed as “mothers,” and the husbands of the 
“mothers " as ° fathers,” eo that in an exogamous society where there is no dual 
onganization there will bea conventional incest barrier between a very lange number 
of persons ofthe opposite sex, belonging to an indefinite numberof clans, separated 
from one another by one generation. Tn the clans ofthe two parents, besides those 
persons in the ascending generation who are debarred from the go by the incest. 
barrier and called “parents,” are other related persons who are not so debarred 
and are addressed by epecial terms; these are the brothers of the mother and the 
sisters of the father, The behaviour towards the mother’s brothers and father’s 
sisters for both sexes is regulated by custom, and is not usually confused with that 
towands the parenta.* 

Where there i » dual organization of the clans, haf the ascending generation 
af the opposite sex stand inthe relationship of parent and the other haf of epoose 
to the mother’s brother or the father's sister. Tho attitude to the Inter half is 
regulated by the specific marriage regulations ofthe socio 

Tn the clan as it exists at the present day real relationship eannot be traced 
between all its members, but the classifcntory system of relationship make this 
unnecessary—clan brotherhood is an accepted convention, and from it all hes 
relationships within the clan ean be reckoned, including that of parent oad ehild 
1s woll x the more distant types, 

‘This clan conception of relationship is no empty convention, as ix demon: 
strated inallclan ceremonial. Itsnotfoundet on auyfetionofphysea lations 
Sotween clan parent an lan chill but asthe wives an thee ofapring are grouped 
together into one polygamous family and the other wives of the father talr up the 

* Tei well known that fu some kinahip systems notably these . 

i rte ts ether tr ts ae se eg al ane 
Aisoune nt great length by all writers on the clasicatory syateus 
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status of mothers, so do certain other persons take up the status of fathers and 
mothers, On the theory put forward here, the classificatory system of relationship 
and the clan system are supposed to have evolved together, ie. the classificatory 
system of relationship is one of the factors that have built up the clan ; other impor- 
tant factors are common tradition and beliefs. ‘Though clan organization is dependent 
on the classificatory system, the two are not coextensive because clan organization 
is unilateral and therefore cuts across the classificatory system. In other words, 
the classificatory system admits as brothers and sisters persons who belong to 
different clans and are not clan brothers. This will be seen clearly when the relation- 
ship to the cousins is analysed. This fact has been a considerable stumbling-blocke 
to theorists, and led Rivers to suggest that all clan organization must be founded on a 
dual organization. On the present theory it presents no difficulty, and there is no 
need to hypothesize a world-wide dual organization, for the classificatory system 
is seen to be the extension of terms and status trom persons who stand in a real 
relationship to the ego within the family to others who stand in certain other 
relationships to the latter, ‘The extension follows a family (not a clan) basis and so 
is bilateral in contra-distinction to the unilateral clan. ‘The classificatory system 
ja not dependent on descent—yet clan organization must be so. 

‘The importance of the family group cannot be over-emphasized ; in carrying 
over the terms used within the small family group to the larger clan group that 
organization undoubtedly gained in stability—the “clan” parent thus gained the 
status of senior due to the real parent. ‘The social value of the clan in those societies 
where it exists cannot be doubted ; the value of the extended form of incest taboo 
that goes with it can only be weighed when we have considered the patterns that it 
fasiumes in several different forms of society. For this purpose some of the chief 
types of social organization associated with the classificatory system, including 
‘exogamous clan organization and the dual organization will be considered, and four 
actual forms of class systems, 


The Brother-sister Relationship (“first cousins” in the classificatory system), 

‘The Table (p. 267) shows the relationship of the ego to the first cousins,” i.e. the 
direct descendants in the second generation from two couples. In the olassificatory 
system of relationship both types of parallel cousins aro classed with the brothers 
and sisters, and in the behaviour to them we see the simplest extonsion of the brother- 
sister type of incest law. This extension of the incest law is not exogamy, because 
‘one of the two types of parallel cousins who are treated as brothers and sisters belong 
toa different clan from the ego, It is quite clear that this terminology is based on the 
family pattern, that is to say, it works bilaterally, yet this relationship is typical 
ofthe clan, in which descent is reckoned on one side of the family only. ‘This extension 
of the incest law is of course consistent with a simple dual organization in which the 
group of the fathers can only marry into the group of the mothers and with an 
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organization in which both the levirate and sororate are habitual. And for this 
reason these institutions have been considered as necessary steps in the evolution 
of the classificatory system respectively by Rivers and Frazer.* But it must be 
noted that the inclusion of both the paternal and maternal parallel cousins under the 
terms for brother and sister, together with the acceptance of the extended conception 
‘of incest that goes with these terms, is common among people who have clan organiza- 
tion but no dual organization and among whom the levirate and sororste (though 
not impossible) are not habitual. ‘The child in such a community where clan descent 
is unilateral can only learn the necessary pattern of behaviour due to the parallel 
cousins by carrying on the pattern that hus alwady been formed, as the result of 
¢motional reactions and traditional teaching, towards his own brothers and sisters, 
It is unlikely that he has grown up in close proximity to both types of parallel 
cousins. With patrilocal residence he may be more familiar with his paternal parallel 
cousins, with matrilocal residence with his maternal parallel cousins. Tn ither ease 
this behaviour pattern will have in part to be learnt consciously:} ‘The terms used 
will be his guide, and he will naturally form his conscious ideas of his parallel cousins 
‘on the pattern of his unconscious image of his brothers and sisters.t ‘That is to say, 
he will use a family not a clan pattern on which to base his behaviour. It is far 
more reasonable to postulate this, and this to suppose that the behaviour of man 
and the words that he uses to express that behaviour should be based on the facts 
of everyday life than that they should be due to an inherited memory (survival) 
of « custom long discarded. ‘Thus the theory (or even fact) that in the remote past 
his tribe had been organized on a dual basis or practised any form of gronp-marriaye 
could not influence the child at all, while the behaviour of his own brothers and half- 
brothers must do.so. Whatever theory of the origin of the clamsificatory system may 
bbe held, it must be seen that the extension of the incest taboo from the brothers and 
sisters to the parallel cousins, and the cousin terminology itself, is not formed on the 
clan system but on a family pattern, though in it cohesion to groups larger than the 
family is inherent. Matrilocal or patrilocal residence and matrilineal or patrilineal 
descent may influence a man’s closer relations with his parallel cousins, but neither 
affect the taboo directly. Although the classicatory system treats both types 

* Mr. W. E. Armstrong bas worked out an elaborate logical scheme which would account for 
‘ove facte more accurately than can be done either on Frazer's ot Rivers hypothias, It startn 
however, from a group (not a family) basin, so need not be considered hee in detail. (Ravel I, 
Appendix IIT, Cambridge, 1928.) 

4 ‘The behaviour to the ortho-cousine will in all probability be founded on that to the balf- 
brother and sister in the polygynous family. ‘This distinction is not of great importance to the 
lassiscatory system a whole, but it important in that variety found expecially in NE Aftien, 
‘hich in best termed the Descriptive System. Here the own half-brothers and viters ang 
differentiated according to whether they are children of the father or children of the mother, and 
the torminology far the parallel cousins follows this distinction. 


$B. Lowie, Primitive Society, p. ~~ the incent sentiment cannot be instinctive 
‘0 far ae fit cousine are concerned, but must be conventional,” a 
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of parallel cousins as similar, clan organization shows a difference, for if descent is 
matrilineal, the mother’s sister's children will belong to the clan of the ego and the 
father’s brother's children will not (except in a dual organization). If, on the other 
hand, descent is patrilineal, the father’s brother's children will be the clanfellows. 
‘The parallel cousins only who are clansmen are the ortho-cousins.* 

The cross-cousins, on the contrary, have no prototype within the individual 
family. ‘The attitude towards them may be inffuenced by several factors, but first 
among these is the recognized method of tracing descent. Whether clan descent 
is matrilineal or patrilineal the cross-cousins belong to a different lan and they are 
not addressed by the terms that are used for brother and sister. ‘The treatment of 
first parallel cousins in the classificatory system is thus founded on the behaviour 
patter to the brothers and sisters. ‘The inoest taboo is extended bilaterally to form 
1 prohibition against marriage with both types of parallel cousin. The cross-cousins, 
on the other hand, stand outside the group that we have considered—the primitive 
family group, ‘The importance of this relationship to them (and it should be noted 
‘that there are two types of cross-cousins) is stressed once descent is stabilized. Tt is 
therefore essentially a relationship associated with clan organization, and aa is well 
known the cross-cousin is usually the most acceptable mate. 





Exooamy. 


It is here necessary to define exogamy. This is an extension of the idea of 
brother-sister incest to a prohibition of marriage within the clan along the line of 
descent recoqniced as legal, and ia essentially unilateral. ‘Thus, where there is a simple 
dual organization the taboo on both parallel cousins is coextensive with exogamy. 
‘This is not the case where there is no dual organization, i.e. with patrilineal descent 
and clan exogamy a man does not usually marry his own real maternal parallel 
cousins, but he would not keep account of the children of his mother's classificatory 
sisters who might belong to any clan, On the other hand his ortho-cousins ( 
paternal parallel cousins with patrilineal descent), real or classificatory, would always 
be unmarriageable on the ruling of exogamy. 

‘Exogamy places the cross-cousins in a special position, outside the clan organiza 
tion but related by close ties. In many societies where exogamy prevails the cross- 
‘cousins are the favoured potential spouses. 








Expooany. 
Before examining the chief exogamous forms of social organization, it must be 
pointed out that according to the principles demonstrated in this paper endogamy 


* B. Z, Seligman, "Studies in Semitic Kinship,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
vol. ii, parts 1 and 2, 1023, 1924. 
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presents no anomaly in social structure. Endogamy may be organized or unorganized. 
Unorganized endogamy is the permission to marry within the group, and may be due 
to the lack of any rules enforcing exogamy. Two types of unorganized endogamy 
‘can be recognized :— 

(1) That found among peoples of a lowly culture who show no trace of the 
lassificatory system but among whom family organization and the probibition 
of incest within the family is found, ‘The Andoman islanders are an example of 
such a culture, Professor Radcliffe-Brown was unable to find any trace of the 
classificatory system, and marriage with any type of first cousin is allowed. Local 
grouping scemed to be the basis of their social organization. It may then be 
hazarded that the Andaman islanders have never possessed clan organization, 
and that the incest barrier had never been extended beyond the family 
group. 

(2) On the other hand, endogamy may be found among advanced people 
(2) where a clan organization known to have existed has broken down, (8) among 
‘people for whom a similar process can be inferred, 


(a) In Africa the introduction of Inlam carries with it patrilines} 
descent and very commonly marriage with the ortho-cousin.* Numerous 
examples of pagan tribes who are known to have been exogamous in the 
past and to have given up their exogamous organization on conversion could 
be quoted. Contact with white culture also tends to break up tribal and 
lan organization, and with the introduction of Christianity marriage 
prohibitions break down. 


(#) In the Semitic and the Indo-European cultures there are indications 
‘of a previous classificatory system. Further, the Christian prohibitions to 
marriage show influence of some social organization larger than the family, 
and the prohibitions are carried beyond the family group, 


Organized endogamy is based on the rule that makes it compulsory for a man to 
marry within his own group-t ‘The caste system of India is the most generally 
recognized example, but endogamy exists in other societies. No complete under- 
standing of organized endogamy ean be arrived st without an examination of the 
Kinship system with which it ie associated. In a similar category to orgunized 
‘endogasay is the privilege to form incestuous unions this is usually associated with 
rank, and usually only granted to the highest rank, 


* B, Z. Seligman, " Studion in Semitic Kinahip)” Bulletin of the School of Oriental Sti 
‘vol. fi, parta 1 and 2, 1023, 1024. Stacie, 

+ Asconting to R. Lowio tis isthe only correct deGnition of eadogamy (Primitive Society, 
pe). 
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Mornes-In-Law Tauoo. 


Tt is suggested that two regulations very common (though not universal) in 
eavage society are closely connected with the parent-child idea of incest -— 


(1) Two men who stand to one another in the relationship of father to son 
may not marry the same woman. ‘Thus a man may not marry his father's wife 
or widow. It is clear here that the primary incest barrier prevents « man from 
having intercourse with his own mother, and the extension of the mother 
relationship to the wives of his father is simple, and, as has been stated before, 
‘would have social advantages making for the solidurity of the polygynous 
family, This marriage is usually forbidden with matrilineal organization ; 
there are, however, large areas where it is permitted; it is common in Africa 
among patrilineal cattle-owning peoples, and associated with a bride-price in 
cattle, ‘Those people who do not practise this form of marriage regard it with 
tundisguised contempt as incestuons.* 

(2) Two women who stand in the relationship of mother and daughter cannot 
marry the same man. The extended idea of parent-child incest is not so 
obvious in this analogous condition, except in the case of a man marrying first 
into the elder generation ; then it seems simple that his wife's daughter might 
regard him as a father and extend the father incest barrier to him, which he would 
also recognize for his wife’s daughter. The widespread custom of avoidance 
associated with this rule, howover, is mainly directed between a man and a 
woman of the elder generation, ie. the mother-in-law avoidance, so that: the 
extended incest barrier that is emphasized in this custom appears to be 
that existing between a man and his mother. This is the view that has 
been taken by some of the best known writers on the subject—Frazer, 
Durkheim and Manss—and also by psycho-analysts such as Freud and 
Roheim. 








There is, however, great dificulty in accepting the view that mother-in-law 
avoidance is directly due to the extreme horror of the idea of incest between mother 
and son and extended to the mother-in-law, as suggested by Frazer, even with 
Freud's explanation that in avoidance between persons related by marringe “ the 
incest would be a phantasy tomptation brought about by unconscious intermediary 

links,"f when the rarity of avoidance between mother and son is compared with 
‘the widespread custom of mother-indaw avoidance. The avoidance of the mother-in- 
aw, however, does seem to be linked to the parent-child type of incest, by the fact 
‘that it prevents the possibility of intercourse by one person with two others who stand 


* B. Z, Seligman, " Asymmetry in Descent, with special Reference to Pentecost,” J.RA.J., 
‘vol. tvii, 1928, 
Freud, Tolem and Taboo, pp. 15-20, 
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to one another in the parent-child relationship.* When this fact is coupled to the 
abundant evidence that there is for the right to marry certain relatives being trans- 
ferred from the mother to the daughter, and the widespread custom of infant betrothal 
for girls, the mother-in-law taboo coases to be an isolated and strange phenomenon 
and becomes linked with the other regulations that safeguard the solidarity of the 
family.t 

Tho emotional relationship to the mother-in-law is traditionally difficult ; in 
savage society emphasis is always laid on the respect due to the mother-in-law, and 
there are usually numerous mutual duties hetween son-in-law and mother-in-law. 
Tt is noteworthy that the relationship between a woman and her father-in-law, 
although also one of respect, is not bound by so many conventions and duties, 

On the social side the behaviour towards the mother-in-law is again not isolated, 
other members of the family of the spouse are treated in a similar way in different 
degrees {and the avoidance between persons of the same sex cannot be ignored). 
Explanation of the behaviour towards these relatives by marriage on the lines of the 
extended iden of incest would be fantastic and no guide towards the understanding of 
social organization, It is not, however, névessary to seek « single cause in a custom 
ofthis type.t If, however, we can see that the reaction towards the mothersin-lagr 
may arise from tho idea of incest of the parent-child type, itis not dificult to suppose 
that any conventional form of behaviour that could act as a safeguard from this 
(supposed or real) danger might still be influenced and shaped by other social forces, 
which would also affect other relatives by marriage with whom there could be uo 
incest connotation. 








‘Tae Chass Srsres, 


Some idea of the working of the classificatory system was seen from the 
examination of the relationship to the first cousins. But before any attempt can 
bemade to understand the more complicated marriage prohibitions associated with 
formation of the so-called marriage classes, the relationship of the ego to the second 
cousins must be taken into consideration. Here a digression must be made eon- 
coming the theory of class systems, 

All those theories that see the development of social organisation from a 
larger group than the family postulate some kind of class system as ita basis § 


* For transference of rights from mother to daughtec: Melanesia, act Rivers, Hidory of 
Melanesian Society; Atsoa, wee B. Z, Seligman, “ Marital Gavontoomay in Africa.” J-R LE, 
vols, 1024; America, eve Giflord, Univerity of Onlfornia Publications in dm. dich and iA 
vol. 12, 1016. 

+ Yor recognized excoptions to this ruloin allt four forms, seen. p. 270. 

$ G.Maoss, “Parents Plaisanteries," Hoole pratique des Hautes Btudes, Section des Scbence 
Religiwses, Annuaire 1927-1928 (Melua), p. 15, 

§ The theory of Durkheim and Mauss is founded on « basis of clases du to diferences 
4n generations, that of Rivers revts on a two-class basa or dual organisation, ete 
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In a paper on the Ambrym six-class system* I showed how these as well 
as the Australian, vight classes (or any system which could be considered to 
pelong to Professor Radcliffe-Brown's Type IT) could be derived from a classificatory 
system by means of the recognition of bilateral descent, and further demonstrated 
hit the cliss nomenclature was simply the classificatory system carried on 
Jogically on a bilateral basis and by that means reducing relationship to an absurdity, 
‘This system of nomenclature may group together in one class persons as incongruous 
fs the mother and the son's wife, yet it never obliterates the true meaning of these 
relations in the individual family, The recognition of bilateral descent destroys: 
clan organization if both the paternal and maternal lines have equal importance, 
‘but if one type is dominant to the other it gives an alternation of generations in both 
lines and splits the clan into classes or sections. Just as a man and his father cannot 
Delong to the same group (clan) with matrilineal descent, or a man and his mother 
“with patrilineal descent, so with the simplest form of bilateral deseent he belongs to 
neither group (marriage class). With patritineal dotninance he belongs to the class 
of his father’s father and with matrilineal dominance to that of his mother's mother. 

It is, however, legitimate to consider a dual organization with unilateral descents 
asa class system ; as has been repeatedly demonstrated certain features of the classifi- 
catory system are typical of a dual organization, but it has been suggested that they 
could have come about without any dual organization, Other features such as the 
slassing of the father's sister with the mother's brother's wife or the mother's 
brother with the father’s sister's husband, seem to be directly dependent on dual 
organization, or the exchange of sisters for wives, which if practised habitually may 
be regarded as a dual organization. ‘Thus, if we regard the dual organization as a 
class system, we see in it a certain grouping together of relationships alrendy based on 
a classificatory system, and these are grouped again ona unilateral basis. This point 
niust be bone in mind when considering the Anstratian systems, which allow cross- 
cousin marriage and yet divide society into four classes. This is Professor Radelifie- 
Brown's Type [It is far more convenient to call this organization Type I than & 
four-class system, for, as Professor Radoliffe-Brown points out, the marringe type is 
independent of the number of named classes, and Type II is frequently found with 
a so-called four-class system-+ 

+ © Dilateral Descent and the Formation of Marriage Classe,” JRA.t., vol. Wi, 1927. 

} “Meanwhile it may be worth while to point owt one important fact which is often over. 
Jooked by writers unxions to expound theories, that is, that the marringo laws of Austratinn 
tribes are not in any way whatever affected by the existence in the tribe of two or four named 
Givisions. Amongat tribes with two named divisions, wo find Type I in the Urabunna tribe and 
‘Type I in the Dieri, Wathi-wathi and Chaaparunrong tribes. Amongst tribes with four named 
Alvisiona we tind ype T in the Kariera an other tribes, and ‘Type TI ia the Mandudkanern, 
‘Luritcha end Pitta-pitta tribes, and probably in most of the tribes of New South Wales. We also. 
find Type Tin such a tribe as the Narrinyeri, which has no namod divisions, Finally, even the 
‘existence of eight named divisions is not a foature on which we can lay much stresa in classifying 
‘Australian tribes, It is true that wherever there are eight sub-clasees the marriage must be of 

VOL, LIX. 3 
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‘The peculiar feature of classes which have come about by the recognition of 
bilateral descent is the separation of contiguous generations into separate classes. 
This doss not occur in the dual organization, where with matrilineal descent the 
mother and mother's brother belong to the same social group as the ego. 

‘The Arunta organization may be regarded as typical of the simplest form of 
class system (unless the dual organization be regarded as w class system). ‘The 
terminology and the typical marriage with the mother's mother’s brother's daughter's 
daughter is that called by Professor Radeliife-Brown Type Il -— 

“In systems of Type IT, mother's mother’s brother and father’s father aro 
distinguished from one another, and so also are father’s mother's brother and 
mother’s father, In completely developed varieties of Type II this leads to 
‘the recognition of four lines of descent, those, namely, from father's father, 
mother’s mother's brother, mother's father, and father's mother's brother, if 
wwe reckon through males, or those from mother’s mother, father's father’s sister, 
father’s mother, and mother’s father’s sister, if we reckon through females. An 
example of Type IL is the system of the Aranda tribe.”"* 


‘This seems to be another way of saying that the system is founded on the recog- 
nition of bilateral descent, although Professor Radcliffé-Brown records direot 
patrilineal clan descent in this type. It should be noted that Type II is far more 
widely spread in Australia than Type I which allows the marriage of crose-cousins, 
‘The cross-cousin marriage of Type I would present no difficulty in our scheme if it 
be regarded as dependent on unilateral (either matrilineal or patrilineal) descent, 
Dut as it is associated with « system which separates contiguous generations it must 
be given separate consideration. 

Asymmetrical descent is a method in which the two sexes count descent 
differently, There may be matrilineal or patrilineal dominanoe ; either can result 
in the formation of classes, though on account of the asymmetry the classes have not 
the same characteristics 1s classes brought about hy bilateral descent, ‘Thus asym- 
metrical descent does not separate contiguous generations ot group together 





‘Typo TL, but exactly the same marriage-rulo, and gn exactly similar system of relationship, may 
be found in tribes in whioh the eight wub-classes are not named. ‘The fact that a tibo has two oF 
four nazmed divisions tella ux nothing whatever ubout the marriage law of the trihe, which ean only 
be arcertained by a careful study of the systom of relationship. 

* Tt may also be worth while to note in connection with the thoory that the prohibition of the 
‘arelage of first cousins (and the origin ofthe relationship system of Type I1) ied to the change 
from maternal to paternal desoent of the totem, that in the Kariers tribe, Type I (with the 
marriage of first cousins) existe together with paternal descent of the totem, and that in many, 
tribes of New South Wales and Vietoria, Typo Il exists toyether with maternal deicont of the 
totem. The theory is. therefore, not supported by the facta." (A. R. Brown, *Thrve Tribes of 
‘Western Australia,” J.R.A.E., wo. xii, 1913, pp. 192-4.) 

* A. R. Brown, “Notes on the Social Organization of Australian ‘Tribes," JcRA.Li, vole 
xvii, 1918, p, 224. 
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alternate generations. In the dominant line the succeeding generations belong to the 
same group as they would with unilateral descent, but in the submerged line the 
groups follow one another in some definite numerical succession.* 


The Brother-sister Relationship in the Classifcatory and “* Clas” Systems. 
The Second Cousins. 

“When second cousins are considered, thut is to say, when relationship is traced 
to the contemporary generation by direct deseent for three generations from two 
couples, or the collateral descendants as well as direct descendants are traced for two 
‘generations, it wll be found that there ure sixteen types of cousins (see Table, p. 267). 
Tf marriage were regulated by exogamy, and exogamy bo considered as a device to 
prevent marriage within the lan, it should be possible to marry any type of consin 
‘who is not a clansfellow. In practice the marriage of second cousins is never 80 
simple as that; it is therefore necessary to consider the position of the second cousin 
in detail. 

It is obvious that should behaviour towards all these relatives be separately 
regulated by tradition, auch behaviour can have no basicly emotional foundation, 
but must be regulated by some well-rocognized law resulting in an entirely conven- 
tional attitude. Of these sixteen types of second cousin, in a socioty whore there is 
lan organization and exogamy bat no rules compelling the marriage of relatives, 
only one type will stand in a definite known relationship—the ortho-cousin, with 
‘whom marriage will be considered incestuous. Where patrilineal descent is recog: 
nized this is the father’s father's brother's son's child, and with matrilineal desoent 
the mother’s mother’s sister's daughter's child. In a dual organization both parallel 
cousins are ortho-cousins. 

‘The matriage tequlations for the second cousins in a dual organization call 
for no rematk. Marriage is only prohibited to those cousins who rank as ortho- 
‘cousins and would be addressed as such, But in a patrilineal or matrilineal. exoga- 
‘mous clan organization exogamy rarely, if ever, appears to be the only regulation ; 
the parallel cousins who are not ortho-cousins, that is to say, those who belong to 
clans differon¢ from ego, are usually regarded as brother and sister and may not be 
married. When we come to the marriage of second cousins among those peoples who 
‘ecognife a class system we find a far more complicated condition. Where marriage 
‘vith any type of relation is habitual the resulting types of second cousin become 
consequently reduced from the sixteen oxisting types. In the class systems based on 
indirect (or bilateral) descent the second cousins fall definitely into matriageable or 
hnon-marriugeable classes, acconling to the recognized form of descent. In the Table 
the sixtoen types of second cousin are shown, and the possible marriages in the 








+B. % Seligamn, “Asymmetry: in Descent 
F-BALL., ¥0}. viii, 1928, 
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contemporary generation can be seen for a matrilineal exogamous society, » patei- 
lineal exogamous society, in a dual organization, and for the class systems of 
Ambrym, Pentecost, and the Arunta, 


In Ambrym, 
Foran Ambrym Islander, among whom A2 marries B2, the sixteen second cousins 
fall into six groups :— 

(1) In his own group, A2, fall the father’s fathor's brother's son's children 
and the mother's mother's sister's daughter's children, the father's mother's 
sister's son's children and the mother's father's brother's daughter's childron, 
because, with the dual organization (or other class system), if w man matries 
into ono group then his brother must marry into the same group, aind (except 
where complicated by asymmetry as in Pentecost) his sister also marries into the 
group into which he married, ‘Thus, four types of cousins becom ortho-cousins, 

(2) The mother’s mother’s brother's daughter's children and the mother's 
father’s sistor’s daughter's children belong to the same group us his own son (and 
his father), A1, because of the marriage with the cross-cousin of the mother, 

(8) The father's mother’s brother's daughter's children and the father's 
father's sister's daughter's children belong to the some group as the mother, Cl, 
because of the marriage with the daughter of the father’s cross-cousin, 

(4) The father’s mother's sister's daughter's children, the father's father's 
brother's daughter's children, the mother’s mother's sister's son's childten, 
and the mother's father’s brother’s son's children, beloug to the group of the 
mother’s father, C2, because of the marriage of « woman with the cross-cousin 
of her mother. 

(6) The mother's mother's brother's son's children and the mother's 
father's sister's son's children belong to the group of the mother's mother, 

(6) The father’s mother’s brother's son's childron and tho father’s father's 
sister's gon'schildron are classed with the wife, B2, and are the only marrayeuble 
second causing, 











In Pentecost. 

In the Pentecost naymmetrical grouping,* although society is divided into six 
tops, only five are represented among the second cousins. ‘To bring in the sinth 
sroup relationship must he trnced to thid cousins. ‘There are four types of 
marriageable second cousins—A. marries d—tho daughters of the father's mother's 
brother's sons, the daughter's of the mother's mother's wister’s sons, the daughters 
of the mother's mother's brother's daughters and the daughters of the mother’s 
father's brother's sons. However, none ofthese women in the correct mura clase 


* B. Z. Seligman, “Asymmetry in Descent, vith special Reference to Pentevost” 
YH A.L, vol. Will, 1928, 
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ean be married if a marriage has already been contracted either with her mother or 
hher daughter. Tt must be remembered that the marriage-rules are different for men 
and women, and the women of group A marry four different types of second cousin, 
marked (8). 


The Arunta. 

‘Among the Arunta four types of second cousin belong to a man’s own group, and. 
ate his ortho-cousins and addressed as brothers and sisters. Four other types of 
‘cousin belong to the group of his mother's mother, and are addressed by that term. 
Four more types belong to the group of the cross-cousin and are addressed by that 
term. ‘The romaining four types of second cousin belong to the marriageable group, 
Panunga, for Purula men and women,* Weare accustomed to think of the Australian 
eight-cluss system (Professor A. Radcliffe-Brown's Type II) as allowing marriage 
with the mother's mother's brother's daughter's daughter relationship only, but as a 
‘couple of brother and sister marries a couple of sister and brother, marriage with the 
mother's father’s sister's daughter's daughter is also implied when the first type is 
mentioned. ‘The direct working of the dual organization allows the marriage of 
another pair of second cousins, Just as in » unilateral system on @ dual basis the 
marriage with the mother’s brother's daughter also implies that with the father's 
sister's daughter, so in a bilateral system on a dual basis smong the second cousins 
(ie. descendants from two couples one generation further removed than the first 
cousins) two pairs of marriages are allowed. ‘The marriage with the father's father's 
‘sister's son's daughter is complementary to that with the mother's mother's brother's 
daughter's daughter, just as that with the father's sister's daughter is comple- 
mentary to the mother's brother's daughter marriage, and marriage with the fnther's 
mother's brother's son’s daughter is implied when the former is allowed, because of 
tho exchange of sisters for wives. 

‘According to Sir James Frazer the organization of the Australian tribe is intended. 
to provent tho intor-marriage of certain social groups (such marriage being considered 
specially abhorrent) and this intention, he states, it adequately effects. Further, he 
considers the cight-class system was evolved from a more simple system with dis 
purpose Spencer and Gillen state: “Its (the organization into vight classes] 
practical result—though, as far as we can tell, the native has no ideas in respect of 
this—is to prevent too close inbreeding and to bring about, in most cases, the mating 
of men and women belonging to different localities and different * families.’ " 
‘Thus, Sir James Frazer supposes the formation of classes to have been a conscious 











* Spencer and Gillon, ‘The Arunéa (London, 1927), vol. 1, chap. 2 

+} Totemiem and Ezogamy, 1010. ‘The point of view of Durkheim and Mauss has not been 
considered in detail. Bnt if the second cousins were considered separately, wtarting from the 
basis prosented by that theory, it would still be hurd to see anything but a fortuitous romult in the 
‘marriage regulations relating to thet. 

} The Arunta, 1027, p. 49. 
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purposeful process, and Sir Baldwin Spencer considers the process to haye been 
rneonscious, 

Tt may now be asked whether the regulation of marriage between second cousins 
can have been formed or evolved either consciously or unconsciously in order to avoid 
incest. How does the regulation of inter-marriage hetween the sixteen types of 
cousin confirm the above statements of Frazer and Spencer, and what reason can be 
suggested that could make the cight out of the sixteen abhorrent! Four of these 
abhorrent types helong to the group of the mother’s mother, and also of the cross- 
cousin, four more to the group of the mother’s father, while the four who may be 
married belong to the group of the father’s mother. ‘The abhorrence of the four 
which belong to the group of the ego can be understood on the extended idea of 
brother-sister incest. But no force can be suggested on this line of reasoning which 
could possibly separate the four marriageable cousins from the eight others. ‘The 
regulation for the marriage of secand consins is equally inexplicable on these lines for 
Ambrym and Pentecost. If, on the other hand, we regard the marriage olasses as 
the result of a recognized method of tracing descent, we can find a rule which works 
‘consistently for these three divergent systems. 


Marriages in Pentecost, Ambrym, and among the Arunta, 

'A further examination of the possible marriages in these three societies is 
necessary to show what is the method recognized in each, and how, given « recognized 
concention regarding descent, the incest laws active within the family work in these 
societies. And it will be seen that the plan of extension of the ideas of incest that 
‘we have sketched works for all three systems as well as for clan exogamy. 

Tt must te borne in mind that when bilateral descent is ndopted it can be 
carried out logically only if clan organization breaks down, as in Kddystone Taland, 
or where there are an indefinite number of intermarrying clans and no dual organiza- 
tion. But where there is a dual organization of the clans, then it must be limited 
bby some convention, some readily accepted legal fiction, otherwise marriage within 
the tribe is not possible at all. 

‘Tho fiction aceepted, both on Ambrym and throughout Australia, is that a group 
is limited to one generation* A detailed examination of the Ambrym systomtt 
showed that it was founded on a dual organizstion with matrilineal descent ; definite 
evidence was shown for a change in the social system, after which descent was legally 
recognized in both Tines and the marriage of the cross-cousins was forbidden. The 
‘Ambrym islanders then regard the cross-cousin as related to themselves as brother 
and sister, because of the recognition of bilateral descent ; the children of the crosa- 
‘cousins they regard a8 a fresh group, neither that of their father nor mother (and 





+ Sue above, 
} BZ. Seligman, “ Bilateral Descent and the Formation of Marriage Classes," 
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hence of the mothers and fathers of the cross-cousins) nor of their own group. The 
jdea of transference of marriage rights from one generation to another is simple and 
‘very common, so that when a man cannot marry his cross-cousin (in » society in 
which such marriages had previously been allowed) the daughter of the (f) cross- 
cousin becomes a suitable mate unless she falls into a group that cannot be married 
for some other reason. Having accepted the daughter of the eross-cousin as a mute, 
the cross-cousin is seen to be unmarriageable for two reasons : (1) by therecognition 
of bilateral descent she is forbidden becanse of the brother-sister idea of incest ;* 
(2) because a man cannot marry into two generations, the parent-child ides of incest 
{in the form of the mother-in-law taboo) places # second ban upon her. 


Tatermarriage of Secon Cousins in Ambrym 

An Ambrym iknder belonging to uroup A2 marries into the group of the 
daughter of his (f) cross-cousin, B2, Only two out of the sixteen types of second 
‘cousin fall into the marriageable group B2 (see Table, p. 267), 

Four types of second cousins are ortho-cousins, because of the dual organization 
‘and matrilineal descent. ‘The remaining ten. types of cousin cannot be married ; 
they fall into the groups Bl and A1, C1 and C2. ‘The Table shows the relationship 
of these groups to A2. No conceivable idea of incest places these relationships upon 
4 difforent footing from those of group 12 (although this law regulates the behaviour 
of the four types of ortho-cousin and puts them all in the same category as the self) 

‘The recognition of bilateral descent and the acceptance of the convention that 
a group is Vmited to one generation allows the marriage with the daughter of the 
cross-cousin. Once this marriage is allowed (ie, between one member of the first 
descending generation and one member of the second descending generation) descen 
ants in the second generation from it must fall into the groups shown in the Table, 
‘and because of the bilateral descent (or rule that a man cannot marry into the groups 
of either parent) only two ofthe sixteen cousins canbe married. ‘Thus the recognition 
of bilateral descont is the simple rale underlying the complicated regulations found in 
Ambrym.t 





Tntermarriage of Second Cousins in Pentecost. 
‘The four types of cousin whom « man ean marry and the four whom a woman 
can marry are shown in the Table, Here again no conceivable reading of the incest 


«With unilateral descent the cross-cousin can be married whether descent i matrilineal or 
patrilineal, but when bilateral descent is recognised, the cross-cousin must belong to the group of 
Ene parent, and ar the groups of both parents are equally considered related, the cross-cousin 
cannot be married. 

“¢ It will be remembered that the typical Ambrym marrigge ia with the daughter of the 
(1) cross-cousin, i. with first eosin once removed in our terminology. 

"P At Balap a man imarries “'e woman of his father’s mother's line. . - {who is aloo] 
a woman of his mother’s mother’s trike ' (hud) bat not her line in that tribe," while at Ranon 
 q-man always marries into a certain bicelim, his mother's mother’s, but a woman in that beelim 
‘who ie not of his own batatun {molety}:" (Deacon, op. et p- 383.1 
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laws can account for the differentiation of these groups, nor of these eight marriage 
able groups from four of the other non-marriageable groups. 

However, by means of the dual organization 
are features of both the Ambrym and the Pentecost 
types are the ortho-cousins, and these are naturally the same for Pentecost as for 
Ambrym. 

Tt has been shown how the acceptance of asymmetrical descent (bilateral for 
men and matrilineal for women) divides a society already organized on a dual 
basis into six groups, only one of which is marriageable. ‘The Table shows who 
among the second cousins fall into this group, Tt must be noted that in the Pentecost 
type of asymmetrical descent the women recognize matrilineal descent only ; 
therefore a woman, her mother, and her daughter all belong to the sume group, 
A man, on the other hand, recognizes bilateral descent, but matrilineal descent is 
dominant, so that a man, his father, and his son all belong to different groups. Hence, 
although society is divided into six groups, there is no conventional law which limite. 
‘a group to one generation. ‘This, however, causes no confusion, ‘The law which 
prevents » mun from marrying into two generations (which we have considered to 
be derived from the parent-child law of incest) operates in the asymmetrical group 
just as it does in the unilateral clan, and a man cannot marry a woman if he has 
already married her mother or her daughter. In Pentecost marriage with the 
mother’s brother's widow is allowed, therefore, that with her daughter, the cross- 
cousin, is not and she falls into the group of the daughter. Tt will be seen in the 
‘Table that two types of cousin, the father’s mother's brother’s daughter's children 
and the mother’s father’s sister's son’s children, belong to the same group as the 
self (and the ortho-cousins) ; this does not occur in Ambrym or among the Arunta, 
it comes about only by means of the recognized (asymmetrical) method of tracing 
descent. 

‘Thus, in Pentecost, as in Ambrym, laws of incest eannot directly account for 
the intermarriage laws among the second cousins, But when the conventional 
limitation to the groups brought ubout by the method of tracing descent is accepted, 
then it can be seen that the marriage prohibitions are extensions of the rules of 
incest within the family, dependent on the type of desoent accepted, ie. asymmetrical 
descent with matrilineal dominance, 








Tntermarriage of Second Cousins amony the Arunta: 

The direct working of the brother-sister type of incest may be seen in the 
prevention of marriage with those second cousins who fall into the group Purula. 
This is because matrilineal descent (and it must be recognized that bilateral or 
indirect descent does not exclude matrilineal descent and can be either matrilineal 
‘or patrilineal) and the dual organization bring all these four types of cousins into the 
ortho-cousin relationship. I is impossible to see any direct working of the incest 
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laws in the extension of the brother-sister incest law to the remaining eight types of 
cousin, Nor are matters made easier when we see that four classes into which the 
second cousins, marriageable und non-marriageable, fall correspond with the classes 
of the four grandparents, while the classes of the sixteen cousins of the parents are 
entirely unrepresented among the second cousins, 

If, however, we accept the theory that the eight-olass system (or system of 
‘Type [1) is founded on the recognition of bilateral descent, no explanation of this 
grouping of the cousins is required. ‘The grouping is the direct result of the method 
of tracing descent, coupled with the acceptance of the important conventional 
limitation already mentioned that a group is limited to one generation. Tt has been 
seen that the bilateral method of tracing relationship is inconvenient ; the descen- 
dants of the four grandparents and the eight yreat-grandparents become related. 
Tf this relationship is adhered to, i, the conventional limitation of the group to 
‘one generation is not accepted, then clan organization breaks down, for one cannot 
belong simultaneously to eight: unilateral groups. An exogamous kindred group can 
be recognized as a result, whose boundaries can never be stable, but must be limited 
by the capacity of the groups to remember relationshipt Such a limitation, though 
lastio, must be an acceptable convention, because if marriages began to be permitted 
to any person to whom relationship could be traced, then in the next generation either 
endogimy must result, or elso marrying within the tribe would become impossible. 

‘The Australians have accepted a limitation of « more conventional type which 
allows the marriage of relatives. A man traces descent to his father's 
his mother's group, but he has aceepted the convention that a group is limi 
generation. ‘Thus he should be able to marry into any group except those of his 
father and mother. But, because a brother and sister marry a sister and brother, 
his wife's parents must not belong to the groups of his own parents. The prohi- 
Ditions to marry into these four groups work on the extension of the. parent-child 
behaviour pattern. Further, he cannot marry into the group of his child, and, as a 
brother and a sister marry a sister and a brother, he cannot marry into the group 
of his sister's child, and thus another two groups are forbidden to him by the extension 
of the parent-child type of incest, reckoned on bilateral lines. On the simple extension 
of the brother sister type of incest on the same lines as clan exogamy hia own group 
(the seventh) is unmarriageable, ‘Thus the marriage laws of the Arunta can be 
regarded as due to the fundamental incest laws, evolved within the family and carried 
over by the method of bilateral descent and the convention that descent in & group 
is limited to one generation, to a dual organization, It would make no difference to 
the system if this dual organization were regarded as matrilineal or patrilineal, 
because of the convention that a group is limited to one generation only. 





* B. Z. Seligman, * Bilateral Descent and the Formation of Marriage Classes," J.R.A.0., 
‘vol. Iwi, 1927. 
+f Ge. the taviti of Eddgstone Ts, (Rivers, Social Organization). 
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‘Thus all the marriage prohibitions that we have considered, including those 
based on exogamy and those based on the various class systems, are seen to be founded 
‘on the Laws of incest within the family, carried over to larger groups and limited in 
cach case by the method of tracing descent specifically recognized. 


The Organization of Type I, oF the Four-class System. 

In regarding the class systems as the result of the recognition of bilateral descent, 
‘Tam aware that the so-called four-class system, which allows the marriage of cross- 
cousins (Professor Radclife-Brown’s Type I) is not consistent with it. Tt must be 
noted that this is the only social organization that does not fit in with the principles 
expounded here—even endogamy presents no logical difficulty in tho scheme, T 
suggested previously that “ the four-class named systems of Australia might appear 
to be exceptions to this, because they allow the marringe of eross-cousitis, which ia 
incompatible with the idea of incest associated with bilateral descent, 1 think this 
need not upset the scheme, for here, by means of the use of named groups, indirect 
descent has so adequately replaced direct descent that, instead of both forms being 
recognized as bars to marriage, both forms are equally ignored in that capacity and 
are superseded by the classes.'* ‘Though this is possible, « more careful consideration 
of Professor Radoliffe-Brown's work on the Karies of West Australia and an 
examination of the Table favour another poss 

According to Professor Railolifie-Brown, the Kariera tribe is divided into “ two 
couples of classes, Banaka-Palyeri and Karimera-Burung,” each couple forms an 
exogamous patrilocal group as well as a patrilineal totemio group, and so he reyanda 
each couple of classes as a clan, ‘The only difference that this organization offers 
to a dual organization is that the division of each clan into two:places the children 
and the parenta in different named classes, We must now inquire what is the remilé 
of this separation of generations ? With exogamy and patrilineal descent marriage 
with the father's sister or the mother’s brother's widow is impossible without any 
further division into generations. 

If the division into generation clases be regarded as an exogamous devico, 
the only persons whom it places in an exogamous division away from the ego ure 
the mother and her sister. It is unnecessary to repeat all that has beon said about 
incest to insist that this result can have come about without a special division into 
generation classes, What then ie the function of the four-class system among the 
Kariera (or any society with four divisions that permits the marriage of eros: 
cousins)? A glance at the Table shows that the marriage regulations of the 














“Bilateral Descent and the Formation of Mazza 
p.375. 

J ALR. Brown, “ ‘Three Tribes of Wester Australia,” J.4.1,, vol xii, 1912. 

3 IF Type Tahould be found to be morn closely asociated with matrilineal than patria 
‘descent, it wonld function in preventing the macriage with the mother's brother’ wife, 


‘ge Classes," J.RA.J., vol, tvil, 1927, 
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Kariera differ in no way from a dual organization with either patrilineal or matrilineal 
descent as far as the marriage of cousins of the contemporary generation be concerned, 
Professor Radelife-Brown states that marriage is regulated by consanguinity 
only a woman who stands in the relationship of Huba ean be married, and for a 
Banaka man all ube must be Burung; however, those Burung who are kabali and 
tami cannot: be married. Among the second cousins, all those who fall in the class 
Burung are marriageable, because the kabali and fami, though of the same class, are 
separated from ego by two generations, Hence the four classes have no function in 
the regulation of marriage though the division into two groups is of great importance 
in this connection. ‘Thus it seems difficult to aocept the four classes as the result of 
bilateral descent, as bilateral descent prevents the marriage of cross-cousins and 
unilateral patrilineal descent seems to function completely among the Katiera, 
Avconding to Professor Radcliffe-Brown's sketch-distribution map, Typo T is 
only found in two comparatively small areas. ‘The Mardudhuners tribe have the 
same named four classes (differently arranged, however) as the Kariera, but with them, 
the marriage of cross-cousins is forbidden ; their social organization i that of Type IL, 
similar to the Aronta and the great majority of Australian tribes whether divided 
into four or eight classes. It may then be suggested that the Katiera and other 
similar tribes who practice Type T marriage, though they may have four named 
divisions, are really organized on a tmnilateral dual-organization basis (and it makes 
no difference whether this is matrilineal or patrilineal), and have merely borrowed 
the four named lasses from other tribes with whom they hud come into contact who 


Practise Type HT marriage, and among whom the four clases are actually the result 
of bilateral descent. 





Coxcuustoxs. 


Before finally considering the value of the extended rules of incest to clan 
organization it will be well to sum up the conclusions we have reached so far from this 
study. 

(1) Tnoest.—The study of the family has shown the tendency to rivalries that 
rise within it, which are inherently human. Such situations do not occur in the 
other branches ofthe animal kingdom, becnuse the young mature more quickly and 
are physically eapable of fending for themselves when they reach sexual maturity. 
‘The adoption ofthe incest law helps to preserve harmouy within the family group 
‘over periods when these rivalries might otherwise become ucute. ‘The parent-child 
type is the fandamental incest law, but the brother-sster type isan ausiliaty toi, 
od the to laws function together and may be regarded as having developed 
together. ‘The main funotion of these laws is to keep distinct throughout life the 
parent-child relationship and the brother-sister relationship, and not to allow either 
to be changed to one which ia entirely distinc in actual life (whatever nay be the 
sittade of the unconscious), i. that of mate, It may here be mentioned that all 
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‘marriuge ceremonies have value in that they accentuate the fact that marriage 
(the social form of mating) sets up a new relationship. The parent-child type of 
incest taboo may be defined from the sociological point of view as the law which prevents 
‘one person from mating with two others who stand to one another in the yelationship of 
parent and child. The value of the parent-child relationship is seen in the stabilized 
behaviour pattern it preserves, shown aa respect for the elder generation. ‘The 
brother-sister type of incest does not produce such a distinet behaviour pattern. Tt 
‘would seem that in some socioties the temptation to this form of incest is so great 
‘that the brother-sister relationship is only preserved by strict etiquette and avoidance, 
while in other societies these forms are not observed. ‘The value of the brother-sister 
relationship (protected by this incest law) is the opportunity that it offers for the 
cultivation of comradeship and mutual aid, ‘The value of both laws taken in con- 
junction with the group as a whole has been discussed above and must again be 
enophasized, 

(2) Descent. Emotional ties can hold two generations together and for a certain 
time perhaps three. But if larger groups are to have social cohesion then they must 
be hound by some formal tie, for the merely emotional ties may tend to split the group 
rather than to bind it. Such questions as the care of an aged grandparent or of a 
young grandchild (in case of its parent dying) may prove sources of trouble without 
‘some formal rule. Descent is the rule which decides to which side of the family a 
given person belongs socially. When groups larger than a family combine socially 
they must be bound by some common tie ; the two simplest ties are those of descent 
and locality* Descent binds persons who are related by blood (including persons 
adopted into the family), but such groups must have an artificial limitation. ‘The 
convention accepted for the clan is unilateral relationship, It may be patrilineal or 
matzilineal. Compromises between the two principles are found, 

Asymmetrical descent (bilateral for one sex, unilateral for the other) divides 
society into a definite number of intermarrying groups but does not separate 
contiguous generations into separate groups. Asymmetrical descent may have 
matrilineal or patrilineal dominance, 

Bilateral descent may have matrilineal or patrilineal dominance, in either case 
it splits the clan organization into a number of intermurrying groups andl separates 
the contiguous generations. Bilateral descent developed equally on the matrilineal 
and patrilineal sides breaks up the clan organization and produces a kindred group. 

(8) Marriage Regulations. —In all societies where relationship is reckoneit beyond 
the family, descent regulates the prohibited degrees uf relationship, and these follow the 
plan of incest within the family and are extendet to classificatory relationship. Thus, all 






* It ia noteworthy that the Andaman islanders, who have no clan organization and among 
whom the classificatory system has not been recorded, have local grouping, (A. R. Brown, The 
Andamcrn Idanders, p. 23, Cambridge, 1922.) 
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tuarriage laws are regulated primarily by prohibition and only secondarily for economic 
reasons by injanction. This rule works consistently for clan exogamy—matrilineal 
and potrilineal—in a dual organization, tri-clan system, and with the cight-cluss 
system and all those varieties of the six-class system that have been recorded. 

While the extension of the laws of incest on the conventional lines of descent 
‘account for all these marriage laws, the primary incest law (which prevents the mating 
of parent and child), when seen asa law which prohibits intercourse between one person 
and two others who stand to one another in the parent-child relationship, accounts for 
the two other marriage regulations which are not themselves regulated by any plan of 
social organization and yet are widespread : (a) the law that forbids the marriage with 
both a woman and her daughter, which is associated with the well-nown mother-in- 
law taboo; (6) the law that prevents « man from marrying his father's widows.* 

(4) The Classificatory System. —The examination of the extension of the brother- 
sister incest law to marriage prohibition among first and second cousins showed that 
this followed the lines of the family, not the olan, and thus supports Matinowsli’s 
vontention that the clan developed from the family. ‘The classiicatory system though 
associated with the unilateral clan is developed on the lines of the bilataral family, nob 
that of the unilateral clan. 

Within the primitive family itself we saw the first extonsion of a kinship term 
from ita true relationship to someone else who held a similar status—we suggested 
that even in the primitive family the wives of the father might be called mother and 
treated as sucht 


* Exceptions to both these laws exist; these exceptions are not aporndie but intimately con- 
uécted with the social systorat in which they aro found. Among the Garos of Assain, for reasone 
of property, it may be necesary for a man to marry his wife's mother (Yotemiem and Esogmy, 
vol.ii, p. 258}. Tei «common practice among Californian Indians for « man to marry a woman 
an her daughter (Kroeber, “ Californian Kinship System,” University of California publications 
in Am, Arch. and Bth., vol i, 1917, p. 362). Among the Navaho Indians marriage with a woman 
‘aod her danghter is also allowed (Reichard, Sorial Life ofthe Nowajo Indians, New York 1998). 
I Afric, marriage with the father’s widows is very common among the putiliaeal tribes, ‘Thome 
‘ype of marriage, in which a person martios two others who stand to ote another in the parent 
child relationship, are in every case socially conditioned ; they are not widespread, but esch type 
fuss ite own definite aros and is associated with the typeof inheritatico pruotised (matrilineal oe 
patrilineal, as well aa the type of marriage (tmatrilocal or patrilocaly. Further, 1am invdebted to 
Captain G. H. Pitt-Rivers for drawing my attention tothe pomibility ofa fourth type of exception 
to thi rule, vz, when the futher marries his son's widow (ax x form of levitate, uy. Tasee un 
‘Jfaalt of the brothers of her deceared husband turn to her father-in-law to raise paced to the 
Accease}). Also there re cases where co-habitation between h man and hinson's wifes allowed, 
“. . . During the immaturity of tho husband the wife is allowed to have sexoal rations 
with the father of her child-husband or another nar relation (8. India} (Pehlingee, Serva Life 
‘of Primitive People, Bog. trans, 1921, p. 16). Captain Ptt-Rivers considers that the samo state 
of fairs exista in the Roro and Mekeo districts of Papas. 
Here wo difer from Malinowski, who postulates primitive monogamy. ‘There 

Volo earns i avon of peypuny wheorer th lod spp in ot oe present 
sngumant cannot be develop hers. (Ser Pit River, The Clash of ltrs, 1027, chap, vk} 
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‘The extension of the relationship terms for parents to the brothers of the 
fathers and to the sisters of the mothers when brothers or sisters tended to dwell 
together in local groups is not difficult to see on the lines suggested by Malinowski. 
‘This view of the classificatory system makes it unnecessary to suppose a universal 
dual organization or sororate and levirate, for which there is insufficient evidence. 


(5) The Function and Value of the Clan.—The clan organizes society on a wider 
basis than the family and makes possible the undertaking of larger and more daring 
enterprises than would he possible to men living in isolated family groups. 

Malinowski has emphasized the importance of tradition in the family, but the 
primitive family will seldom hold together for more than two or three generations. 
‘Therefore the value of tradition to society organized solely on a family basis is 
limited. Clan organization by means of descent limited in » single line gives to 
tradition a far greater seope, and the value of this to civilization cannot be 
exaggerated. 


(6) The Value of Marriage Prohibitions. —We are now in a position to muke 
‘our conclading valuation, ic. what use are all these marriage regulations, so 
Prominent in savage society, to the community? We have seen the importance to 
the family of the laws against incest, Have the laws regulating marriage (the extended 
laws of ineest) any corresponding value to the clan? At first it seems impossible to 
answer this question in the affirmative. ‘There seems to be no psychological reason 
Why marriage within the clan should in any way upset its unity; where endogamy 
exists the stability of the group is notimpaired, ‘The acceptance of the classificatory 
system of relationship carries with it the status of those relationships, not its 
emotional equation. ‘Thus when a man uses the term “ mother” or “sister to 
some remote relative, or merely to a non-related clanswoman, he does not feel 
emotionally attached to her as he would to his own mother or sister ; intercourse 
(or marriage) with her would not eause any upheaval in his social group. Nor can 
the valuelie in mating couples who are unfamiliar with one another; on the contrary, 
‘these laws, based on a conventional idea of descont, frequently encourage marriages 
between people who are closely related. Nor could anyone seriously advance the 
view that it is biologically more sound to marry the cross-cousin than the ortho- 
cousin, or one particular type of second cousin in preference to another. ‘There 
seems at first sight to be no reason why mankind should have accepted all these 
intricate prohibitions, 

‘The advantages can only be seen when looked at from another angle. ‘The 
‘value to society of both the family organization and of the clin organization, 
especially when acting simultaneously as they do among almost all savage peoples, 
cannot be doubted. ‘The former is upheld by the incest laws, the latter by: the 
adoption of a conventional limitation to descent outlined above. In the evolution 
of the cian the family pattern has been atilized, limited only by descent, ‘The family 
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kinship terms and the status they represent have been carried over to the clan, 
‘and with it the family-behaviour pattern and its incest laws have been extended to 
the larger organization. For the internal relations of the clan itself, exogamy is 
of no special value, but the relationship pattern carried over from the family, which 
engenders the respect for the seniors, is of itumense value, So where the clan exista, 
the extended prohibitions to marriage, based on incest and regulated by descent, 
persist. They are part of the price man pays for culture, but he frequently finds 
‘8 way of tuming even such restrictions to his advantage; he demands as a right 
those women who are not prohibited to him by law. 


‘The Table on p.207 shows the 16 types of second cousin and the fouréirst cousins, 
arranged in columns, for all the main types of social organization :— 
Clan exogamy, matritineal. 
i» patrilineal. 
Dual organization, matrilineal, 
e » patrilineal. 
Kindred grouping. 
‘The Ambrym six-class system, 
‘The Pentecost: six-class (asymmetrical) system. 
‘The Arunta grouping (Type TI). 
‘The Kariera grouping (Type 1). 
It will be seen that the only correspondences in all these groups are those brought 


‘about by the dual organization, which indicates four types of cousin as ortho-cousin 
to whom the brother-sister behaviour is extended. 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS AN INVENTOR. 
(Winn Phares XXIV-XXV.] 
The Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1929. 


By Entaxn Norpewsxioup. 


Ix the following pages an attempt will be made to elucidate, by means of examples 
from America, one of the more—not to say one of the most—important problems 
of ethnographical science, viz., that of independent inyentions and culture loans. 
As we all know, this is a much discussed problem, and the attitude taken towards it 
has mostly proved u matter of faith. [1]? ‘To some researchers it is evidently placed 
beyond any doubt whatever that man exceedingly rarely, if ever, has made the same 
inyention twice. When, for example, we meet with the signalling gong both in 
America and in the Old World, according to their view the Indians must have learnt 
its use from the latter, whilst to other investigators it appears quite natural that in 
different parts of the world the same invention has been made many times over. 

Many students opine that « certain invention cannot have been made more 
than once because of its complicated and difficult nature, whilst regurding another 
as being so easy and simple that it might quite well have been accomplished at 
different times and places, This subjective view is, of course, capable of being 
varied in all possible ways. As « matter of fact, no doubt every open-minded 
investigator has his own particular opinion as regurds primitive man's eapacity as 
an inventor. 

So as to get » real grasp of the above-mentioned controversy, I have in the 
following tried to review what we actually know in regard to independent'inventions 
‘in America. 

‘To that end I=hall endeavour, so far as itis possible, by way of concrete instances 
to show how inventions have been made—or apparently have been made—by the 
Tndiuns, My aim will be to avoid showing that personally I hold one view or the 
other, even in cases where I possess a subjective opinion—which I naturally eaunot 
escape having. My object is to express nothing that is not purely objective. In 
my view it is better to be sotisfied with small results that are sure than to pro- 
pound wider ones that ars uncertain, I do not wish to draw conclusions from 
facts before I know their trie value, Thus I have purposely avoided expressing 
any definite opinion as regards questions concerning Melanesian, Polynesian, or 





' References in thia form ate to the Biblfography at the end of thia paper. 
Vou. 11x. m! 
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Asiatic influence in America. I have only attempted to adduve facts caloulated to 
throw light upon the value of certain more or less theoretical speculations. s 
Generally speaking, it is on the question whether identical culture element 
occurring in the New and the Old Worlds are explainablo as independent inventions 
in two or more different places, or as culture loans, that the opinions of Americaninta 
are so divergent. This is quite a mistaken limitation of the problem, Graebner 2] 
is certainly right when he remarks that those who eliove the same invention to have 
been made at different times, are inconsistent when they hold that this ean only 
have happened when the invention occurs in two arcas separated from each other, 
whilst they consider that the invention has only been made once when it is a case 
of a connected area, For of course an invention may just as well have been made 
twice, although its area of distribution at the present time is a connected whole, 

‘The same invention may, for instance, in one part of America be a culture Joan 
from the Old World, whilst in some other part it is an independent invention, of an 
carlier loan from the Old World, but nevertheless the area of distribution may by 
now haye become a conneoted whole, A cultural element of this kind is, for example, 
the skin-membrane drum which in large tracts of America is of pre-Columbian origin, 
whilst in other parts it has been introduced by whites and nogroes. 

Before proceeding any further, I wish to emphasize that « study like the one 
1 am here placing before the reader ought to be valuable, inasmuch na it focusses 
our attention upon the collating of material from view-points that so far have nob 
been mufficiently taken into account, For the study of culture loans and minor inven 
tions, the influence of the whitos, for example, on primitive tribes is of great import- 
ance. Objects originating from a primitive people, who no longer exist in their 
pristine condition, but have changed owing to influence from the whites, are, however, 
more or leas at a discount with many collectors, For my own part I am propared 
to confist that, for example, I have not always given due appreciation to such 
objects ns the Indians haye manufactured from old sorap-iron and such like, objoots 
which nevertheless offer much that is interesting, secing that they show how primitive 
‘an utilizes raw material which is now to him, ‘Theso products also tend to convey 
to us-an idea as to his more or less marked conservatism, 

T shall now proceed to discuss Indian inventions in some detail, It should be 
of interest, I think, to begin by pointing out what must have beon invented and 
discovered by the Indians themselves, for the simple reason that it was unknown 
in the Old World prior to the discovery of America, By this we shall obtain « very 
fair picture of the Indians’ eapacity as discoverers and inventors, After that, we 
‘may well ak ourselves whother it is not possible that the Indians, who have discovered 
and invented so many things that were unknown among tho variegated oultures of 
the Old World, might haye been capable of Witting upon something or other that 
also was known there, It is a question that to me, ut any rate, appears in a high 
degree pertinent, 
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In the first place, then, we may consider the cultivation of all the purely 
American cultivated plants. These the Indians must haye found in their wild 
state, and by degrees brought under cultivation, ‘These plants, as we know, are 
very numerous, and I shall confine myself to mentioning only the most important 
ones. They are, generally speaking, quite well known [3], but in this connection it 
is necessary that I should mention them, however briefly. 

Of outstanding importance is maize, At the tite when America was discovered 
this plant was being cultivated in a number of varieties all the way from Central 
Chile to 55° of northern latitude, A good many of the implements that: were used 
in connection with the cultivation of maize, such as grinding-stones on three or 
four feet, graters, husking-pins, etc., must necessarily be Indian inventions, ‘The 
different dishes prepared from maize must also be of Indian origin, as well as different 
‘methods of storing maize, 

As T have already indicated, the cultivation of maixe is of exceedingly wide 
range in America, and the Indians have found out how to adapt the method of 
cultivating this American plant according to the varying climatic conditions, Among 
other things, in Peru and in south-western North America, for example, there wore 
in pre-Columbian times very large-seale irrigation constructions with an impostant 
canal systom. As to whether the idea of these is native to America iv a question 
that 1 for the present prefer to leave unanswered, 

Next to maize, manioc is the most important of the cultivated plants of the 
New World. ‘The Indians cultivate both a non-poisonous and poisonous variety 
of manioo. In this case the Indians have made « very remarkable invention, in 
that they have discovered how to eliminate the deadly pruasio acid from the manioe 
roots, and then uso them for food. It thus follows that the Indians must have 
invented that most peculiar straining-bag of buaketwork by means of which the 
poison is squeezed out, and also the various kinds of graters that are used for reducing 
the manioo to « pulp. (Fig. 1.) Of the former there aro two varieties, and of the 
latter many different types. To these I shall recur, 

Another very remarkable thing is also the Indian invention of utilizing the 
poison squeezed out of the manioo, for preserving meat against putrefaction in a 
tropical climate, 

A plant very important to the Indians of the Andes in pre-Columbian time was 
—andl still is—the potato. ‘The Aymara Indians of Bolivia distinguish between no 
fower than 240 different varieties of potato, The method of preserving potatoes by 
freezing and drying in tho sun, for preparing so-called “ chufo,"* must be an Indian 
invention, 

Other important food plants that we have received from the Indians are 
‘our common beans, pea-nuts, Jerusalem artichoke, sunflower, as also cacao, 
quinua, tomatoes, ete. ‘These and many others have been discovered by the 
Indians, 
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‘The tobacco plant is on of the most well-known Indian discoveries, as well as 
smoking, snufftaking, and chewing. ‘Thus we see that snuff, cigarettes, ciyars, 
pronged cigur-holders (Fig. 2), and tobacco-pipes are Indian inventions. If we study 
all the different kinds of Indian pipes in America we shall find that they vary most 
considerably as to shape, and that in this department the Indians have achieved 
quite a number of more or less ingenious inventions, as, for example, the use of a 
filter for draining off the tobacco juice, It is poasible in America to note down tho 
evolution of a number of pipe types from the simple tubular pipe. 

‘The coca bush, from which we obtain cocaine, also hails from America. All of 
the very complicated cultivation of the coca bush must have been tried out by the 
ust as they have discovered the remarkable qualities of the coca leaves. 
Cooa is chewed together with ashes oF lime, and ih this we meet with a noteworthy 

parallel in betel-chewing. ‘Therefore we are unable to declare, off-hand, that the 
idea of chewing coca together with lime was invented in America independently of 
influences from Oceania, among other things because the receptacles for the lime in 
America and Melanesia are so strikingly similar, and, in addition, they are even 
made from gourds (Lagenaria), i.e. one of the few cultivated plants that were 
common to the Old and the New Worlds in pre-Columbian times. 

‘Cacao, too, is another of the important cultivated plants that we have originally 
obtained from the Indians, In pre-Columbian. times the Indians drank eacao 
unsweetened, or sweetened with honey. 

Among textile plants cultivated in Amorica, cotton is the most important, and 
it was known to the Indians in pre-Columbian times. At that time the species of 
cotton that were cultivated in America were different from those that were cultivated 
in the Old Worlil before the discovery. Hence we eannot, of course, know whether 
the spinning of yarn or the art of weaying cloth was independently invented by 
the Indians. ss 

The Indians of America cultivate a spice plant, Spanish pepper (Cayenne 
pepper), which is of the greatest importance to them. They have discovered that 
by the burning of this pepper there is developed u sort of * poison gas” that proves 
effective in laying siege to villages fortified by palisades, 

‘The great majority of Indian cultivated plants are tropical or sub-tropical, and 
rust in the first instance have been discovered in Central America or in the tropical 
cection of South America, In this department the achievement contributed by 
the North American Indians north of Mexico is inconsiderable. Of the above- 

“mentioned really important plants tobacco is the only one that possibly may have 
originated there. Among the less important ones the sunflower and the Jerusalem 
¢ Artichoke derive their origin from North America, 

If-we knew the history of the American cultivated plants, then we should know 
the history of the Indians from very far buck in time. Of course, the Indians did 

~ not discover all the cultivated plants at the same tims or in the same place, As 
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has been shown by Guernsey and Kidder [4], the Basket-makers of south-western 
North America were acquainted with maize, but not with beans, and it is probable 
that also in South America beans were disseminated much Tater than maize, as is 
evident from so many Indian tribes possessing their own words for maize, whilst 
having borrowed the names for beans from Quichua and Guarani, Cotton appears 
to have been originally propagated in South America by means of the migrations 
‘of the Caribs and the Guarani tribes. 

‘The following important plants were probably cultivated everywhere in America 
where there were agriculturists, and where their cultivation was possible from climatic 
conditions : maize, pumpkins, and tobacco, The following have not attained their 
‘widest possible distribution: beans, sweet potatoes, cotton, potatoes, Lagenaria 
(bottle-gourd), manioe, eacao, aml coca, 

‘There are many wild-growing plants that the Indians have put tovuse for different 
purposes, and in this direction they have made a number of important inventions. 
It isto Indians that credit is due for the discovery of rubber and ita utilization in the 
form of rubber balls, enema syringes, waterproof fabrio, elastio rings, ete. (Fig. $.) 
It is 4 matter of fact that in pre-Columbian times the Indians were acquainted with 
all the qualities that make rubber so valuable in modern industry. No corresponding 
discovery had ever been made in the Old World prior to the discovery of America, 
in spite of the fact that both in Asia and Africa there are found rubber trees of 
various kinds, 

‘The Indians have discovered a number of poisons, among others the terrible 
curare poison which they produce from certain. Strychnos varieties, including 
Strychnos toxifera, and principally used for their blowgun darts, A horrible cardiac 
poison is obtained by the Choob Indians from a tree called pakuri-nears, [5] ‘These 
Indians also produce a very virulent arrow-poison from the secretions of a certain 
frog. 

Tn addition to cultivated narcotic plants, the Indians know several wild-growing 
‘ones, us, for instance, parica (Piptadenia). ‘They have invested curious tubes, 
which they use in snuffing up powdered parica seeds, whereby a strongly intoxicating 
effect is produced. They are also known to have used parica for intoxicating enema 
injections. Guarani, peyote (a kind of cactus), and Paraguay tea (muté) have also 
been discovered by Indians, 

‘The Indians possessed a considerable knowledge of medicinal plants, Among 
the most important discovered by them are quinine, balsam of copaiba, and 
ipecacuanka. It is probable that the Indiana, before it was known in 
the Old World, understood the application of aseptics, seeing that certain 
tribes dress their wounds with boiled water, without having learned this from the 
whites, 

The Indians have discovered how to make use of a number of wild-growing 
American plants for making cord, ete, Among these, caraguata (Bromelia serra) 
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may be noted, A certain proportion of the tools they used in working up the fibre 
are uniloubtedly also Indian inventions, 

From the bark of certain trees the Indians manufacture bast cloth, but as a 
similar manufacture is also known from Oceania, it cannot definitely be asserted 
that in this case the Indians have made an entirely independent discovery. Similarity 
between the implements used both within and outside America in the preparation 
of bark-cloth even speaks against such a supposition, 

From the above it will be seen that the Indians ina wonderful way have known 
how to utilize the plant world by which they were surrounded, and in this provinice 
the pooples of the Old World have learnt a very great deal indeed from the Indians, 
In fact, during the period exceeding 400 years that Europeans have been in 
Amer have achioved not one single important discovery in this department, 
Evidently the Indians have carried out tests and experiments with everything they 
found available, 

Here I may add that the very idea of cultivation must, in America, be an 
Indian invention, for if it had been introduced from abroad it must. have been 
imported in associntion with some alien cultivable plant, For we have no reayon 
whatever for supposing that the plants first cultivated by the Indians were the 
sweet potato and the bottle-gourd (Lagenaria)—plants that in pre-Columbian time 
probably they hud in common with’ Oceania—cultivation having instead heen 
innuguratod with some purely American utility plant. Tt is in fact evident that the 
‘woot potato is in America a plant whose cultivation began at a later date than, for 
example, maize, This is apparent from linguistic comparisons, upon which I 
cannot here enter into details, ax that would carry me into too lengthy a discussion, 

Tf we now pass on to domestic animals we shall find that not many ate of purely 
American origin, For this we cannot blame the Indians, but the American fauna, 
‘They hove domesticated the llama, alpaca, guinea-pig, musk-duck and the turkey. 
‘The dog's companionship with man is of such remote antiquity that it was poseibly 
brought slong when man first immigrated into the New World. It is, however, 
probable that the Indians have domesticated also one or more indigenous species of 
the Canis family. (6] A couple of American bee species have also oem adopted 
for cultivation bythe Indians. ‘That this was « perfectly independent development 
fs quite obvious, ‘The cultivation of the cochineal bug, for the production of red 
pigment, is also an Indian invention, The employment of the lama as a beast of 
‘burden must necessarily be an Indian invention, as also the pack-snddle pertaining 
to it, 

Plante and domestic animale of the New and the Old Worlds respectively with 
‘one or two exceptions differ from each otter, hence we are able to ascertain thit 
‘their discovery and utilization must have been independently made in the New 
World. This does not, however, apply in the case of metals, as the same metals 
fare foand both in the New World and the Old. Tt is nevertheless probable that it 
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was the Indians who first discovered, at any rate, one metal which is found in the Old 
World as well as in the New, namely, platinum. [7] In regard to the working of 
metals, the Inca Indians uchieved an invention that wo of the Old World only in recent 
times have succoeded in accomplishing—and then by a method quite different. to 
that of the Indians—namely, the art of welding copper, ‘Thus wo have in the 
Gothenburg Museum « copper rattle from Peru, in which the different parts are not 
soldered together, but welded, as has been shown by one of Sweden's leading metal- 
lurgists, Mr, Hultgren. (8] 

If we tum to the subject of dwellings, clothing, ornaments, tools, weapons, 
and 40 on, we shall find that the Indians do not possess much that is not also found 
in the Old World and which may, off-hand, be stated as having been invented by 
them, but nevertheless it appears improbable that man would find it easier to subject 
4 new plant to cultivation than to invent some new implement or process in order 
to benefit by it. 

‘We shall see that the Indians have invented more than one thing that was not 
Known to any of the innumerable peoples of widely variegated culture in the Old 
World—that is to say, that they have made certain inventions that cannot be 
explained hy the fact that they alone possessed the saw material, I have already 
referred to those objects which they manufacture from rubber, 

In the realm of ceramics the application of sponge spicules in the clay, for 
cohesion and durability, isan invention made in Amazonas, and, 90 far as Lam aware, 
not known from any other part of the world, (9] ‘The spicules, which act as do iron 
roils in reinforvod coucteto, impart great strength to the clay vessels. Of ceramic 
forms many exist in the New World that are not met with in the Old, ‘Thus, for 
oxamplo, vessels with a hollow rim, like the ono seen in Fig, 4, probably represent 
fa typo that is of « purely American origin. 

‘The hammook: is an invention that we have received from the Indians, Its 
autochthonous occurrence in New Guinea may well be considered highly doubtful. 
It is, moreover, unquestionably established that this comfortable form of hed 
was unknown outside America prior to the discovery of that continent. ‘The 
hammock is an essentially Amazonian cultural element, 

‘The reduction of hoad+trophies, by removing the skull and shrinking the head 
to the size of a fist, whilst still retaining the shape of the fnoial features, 
‘45 the Jivaro Indians do, is a strange custom which is not known outside 
America, 

Among musical instruments in America there are many that do not occur in the 
‘Old World, such as a quaint wind-instrument from Guiana (Fig. 5), a strange-looking 
finte in the shape of an axe, described by Bolinder, from the Motilones (Big. 6). 
Many forms of signalling gongs, too, are of purely Indian origin, as is also the 
* teponatali,” the well-known “ Zungentrommel "of the Mexicans, ‘To this subject 
1 shall recur later. 
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Of weapons there is none of especially Tndian type, but, on the other hand, the 
Indians have made certain minor inventions as to weapons that are not found in the 
Old World, such as several methods of affixing feathers to arrows: for example, 
Peruvian cemented feathering, sewed feathering, and others. Neither can it with 
certainty be maintained that any Indian method in hunting is entirely original. 
Nor—us regards fishing—can there be any method pointed to that only the Indians 
now, This latter is quite interesting to note in view of all we know of their impor- 
tant contribution as agriculturists to the progress of human culture. 

In the way of dress and ornaments it is only as regards details that it can be 
shown that the Indians have hit upon anything unknown in the Old World. Uf, 
however, we study the ornaments more closely, we shall find that the Indians of 
South America possess many original details. In the first place, this may be said 
of the feather ornaments, As is well known, in the manufacture of such ornaments 
the Indians are experts. 

Tt would be almost unreasonable to expect that in Indian archi 
might meet with anything unparalleled among the many i 
the Old World, ‘The dwelling-constructions of the Pueblo Indians are, however, in 
no small degree original. 

‘The stoneless character of the country has in certain parts of America given 
rise to. many minor inventions, such as wooden knives, balls of clay instead of 
stones in“ stone-cooking,” earthenware supports for roasting-disbes, “* snddle- 
tones” of burnt clay, and so on, ‘To this shall again refer. 

‘The employment of knotted strings (" quipus”") for keeping records is widely 
distributed both within and out of America, Entirely original, and undoubtedly 
invented by the Indians, is, however, the arrangement of the knots according to the 
decimal system, which was known to the Incas. From the way the knots wore 
arranged they wore thus able, for example, distinctly to differentiate between 
numbers such a8 $1,301 and 3001. ‘The numerical aystem of tho Maya Indians is 
‘also original, as is also a great deal in their calendar and writings. ‘Their chrono- 
Togical «ystem nctually encompasses so much that is of an original charucter that by 
itself alono it suffices to demonstrate the high capacity of the Indians for making 
inventions, In the Old World there exists no exnot parallel to the wonderful ohrono- 
Togical system of the Mayas. 

‘Talo think I should add that almost every Indian article possesses eome detail, 
a something that perhaps is not always easy definitely to describe, but which to ua 
reveals its Indian origin. Ib is due to all these trifling dotaile that among an un- 
labelled ethnographical collection we are able to pick out the things that are Indian, 
and, asa rule, also determine from what particular tribe they originate, A good many 
of these apparently insignificant details are perhaps not infrequently more advanoed 
inventions than may be supposed by anyone who docs not himself use the weapon 
‘or implement in question, but only sees it as a museum official, or something similar. 
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Tt would be unfair to expect that Indians should have invented any ornaments 
that are not found in the Old World, although, when it comes to the combining of 
ormaments, nearly every tribe is able to present something that is characteristic of 
themselves, 

A really thorough-going knowledge of the culture in certain parts of the Old 
World, ax of the New, would probably result in showing that considerably more than 
what I have here adduced had been invented by the Indians ond was not known out- 
side America prior toits discovery. Also in regard to social structure and the spiritual 
world, notions may no doubt be found that have a purely Indian origin, This is, 
however, not possible to prove conclusively unless one possesses a thoroush 
knowledge of the geographical distribution all over the globe of the different 
conceptions ou these subjects. A custom like, for instance, cremation in asso- 
ciation with endocannibalism is probably purely Indian, ‘This to give one 
example only. In great part the Incan state organization may well be supposed to 
be original, 

If we study the distribution of those discoveries and inventions which the 
Indians must have independently made, on account of their non-oecurrenice in the 
Old World, we shall find that a surprisingly great proportion of them fall within the 
Amazon region. ‘The impression is also forced upon one that the independently 
made inventions belong more to the agricultural tribes than to those living by 
Innting and fishing, It isalso evident that the Inca region was at least as important 
4 culture centre us Central America and Mexico. As the present paper principally 
deals with South America it is probable that T have overlooked some discoveries and 
inventions made by the Indians of North America. 

Te is mostly where the Indians have been prosperous that one meots with a large 
proportion of inventions and discoveries, Tam afraid it is not always true that 
necessity is the mother of invention. If it were true, then inventions ought to have 
been made in places where the struggle for existence was very hard. But instead 
they are made where conditions of life are easy, 

‘We should bearin mind that migratory movements are productive of inventions, 
or of loans of new cultural elements and modifications of old ones. In the history of 
the earliest inventions we may therefore be certain that substitutes have played an 
important part, and these are worth a thorough study. A people may, for example, 

_ have emigrated from a district in which was found an excellent material for earrying- 
baskets, and entered another where such material was absent, ‘Thus they have had 
to find some substitute which probably led to the invention of new basket types that 
‘were better euited to the new conditions. Where the new district was inhabited by 
People that possessed. carrying-baskets or satchels made from some indigenous 
materials, then itis probable that the existing forms made from that material were 
simply copied. But in case nothing similar was met with, the immigrants were 
obliged cither to invent something new, oF else to leave off carrying in the way thoy 
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were used to, ‘This sort of adaptation to natural conditions of the locality of abode 
must have played an exceedingly important part in the history of inventions. 

I shall here confine myself to mentioning one particular kind of substitute that 
in America has been fruitful of « number of inventions, namely, substitutes for stone. 
‘America contains many large regions more or less devoid of stone. Among such 
regions T have myself visited El Gran Chaco and Mojos in South America, and the 
Sacramento River delta area in California, 

‘The Chaco is in certain parts so bare of stones that one may live in them for 
many months without finding « stone as big as one’s hand. In my books I have 
pointed out that these conditions have caused the inhabitants to cast about for 
various substitutes for stone. There the Indians manufacture knives of hard wood 
or bone, similar to those found in archeological excavations in districts richer in 
stone, nearer the Andes, In the same way they also have saws, or scrapers, shaped 
like those of stone that are in use farther west. In the Chaco I have seen the Indians 
use their spades, which are of lignum-vitee, as whetstones, In those parts they also 
‘use bolas stones made of hard wood. 

In Mojos in Bolivia there are also districts that are very destitute of stones. 
When d’Orbigny started from Mojos for the mountain regions with Indians of the 
plains, as they went along they picked up every stone they saw—such was the high 
‘value of stones to them—but soon they found this impossible. Stones were precious 
things in their country. This circumstance has, among other things, resulted in 
 saddlle-stones” having been supplanted by grinding implements—not mortars— 
‘made from woorl or burnt clay. Of these, both the lower slab as well as “ mullers ” 
are abundantly present in the ancient dwelling sites at Mojos, 

Large districts of Amazonas are—like Mojos—very deficient in stones ; in 
consequence, trading in stone celts came into being. Nowadays there is not a single 
Indian tribe in the Amazonas that possesses arrow-heads of stone ; the arrow- 
points are nearly always made of hard wood or bamboo, Ibis, however, evident that 
formerly stone points were fairly commonly used, as is proved by local arclueological 
discoveries. It is very probable that when the Indians first took possession of 
Amazonas they had stone-pointed arrows, but that they subsequently had to find 
some substitute for their stone arrow-heads owing to the difioulty in obtaining * 
the raw material. In Mojos, again, the ancients had sling-stones of burnt 
clay, whilst bits of broken pottery served as whetstones for arrow-heads of 
bone, [10] 

An interesting point is the use of hearth-stones made from bunt olay. ‘These 
are even found in localities where stones occur, as will be seen from « map which 
Thave published, [11] This is an instance of substitutional invention having spread 
into regions where the substitute was not needed, ‘The form has also boen modified 
and mate barrel-shaped (Fig. 7, a) instead of pyramidal (Fig. 7, 8), its supposed 
original shape. Among substitutes for stones T aleo think we should count the shell 
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axis of the West Indies, But this provides no reason for supposing any connection 
between the shell uxes of Oceania and those of the West Indies. 

Of very especial interest appear to me the substitutes for stones that are found 
in the delta region of the Sacramento River in California, There, together with 
‘some Berkeley students, I have at a spot near Lodi examined a mound which had 
been discovered by Mr. J, Dawson in a very stoneless tract. 

In the old days the majority of the Indians of California possessed no clay 
vessels for preparing their food ; the cooking was done by heating stones in the 
‘camp fire, and when red-hot they were dropped into a watertight basket which was 
made to serve as a cooking-pot. This basket with water or soup could not be placed 
directly on the fire, as then of course it would have been burnt to pieces. ‘The stones 
used in the “stone-boiling ” process were as big as man's fist or perhaps slightly 
smaller. 

‘The Indians that once inhubited the dwelling-site near Lodi possessed no clay 
‘vessels for cooking their food in, but neither did they have any stones for “ stone- 
boiling.”” Very few stones of that kind have been discovered in the mound. But 
this method of cooking was nevertheless known to them, only thut instead of 
stones they used balls of baked clay (Fig. 8, a). Of such there are hundreds to be 
found in the excavating of the mound. Fragments of them occur in thousands, 
The ancient Lodi inhabitants will thus be seen to have made no pottery, but yet to 
‘have used baked clay very largely. 

‘These objects did not, however, constitute our most important finds in the 
Lodi mound, which were certain fumbling attempts at forming the balls just referred 
to into smnall bowls of burnt clay (Fig. 8,6). These are, however, only quite small, 
and cannot be supposed to have served for anything beyond cups for holding paint, 

_ or such like, but they nevertheless represent the germ of pottery-making. It is to 
‘Mr. Dawson, an amateur archeologist, of Lodi, that the discovery of this mound 
may properly be ascribed, and he has here recovered two very small bowls, one of 
which has a hole pierced through the rim so that it could be suspended. 

“Are not these finds capable of furnishing us with an explanation as to how 
‘ceramics have been invented, at all events in one spot? ‘The theory has been 
‘advanced that man, to begin with, possessed baskets coated with clay, and then that 
someone may have, by mistake, put one of those baskets into the fire, with the 
result that the fire consumed the basketwork but left a vessel of burnt clay. This 
‘theory is simply preposterous. There would have been no other result than a rubble 
‘of bumt clay. Much more natural it seems to me, that man at first used baked clay 
{for less fragile things than pottery, and that he made tho first attempts at pottery- 
making only after having learnt how to wash the clay, or in some other way to 
prepare it. Te must have begun in the same simple way as was done by the 
ancient Indians of Lodi, namely, by way of tiny bowls. Subsequently, when larger 
sizes seemed desirable, the varions builiing-up mothods were invented, methods 
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that we know from different parts of the world. It is not, however, unreasonable 
to suppose that the techniquo used in basketry led up to the idea of building the 
vessels with rolls of clay laid in spiral courses, But clay vessels were not originally 
baskets smeared with clay. 

It is not by any means my intention to maintain that the art of pottery-making 
‘was originally invented at Lodi, and that from thero it was disseminated over the 
remainder of America. I do not think that the Lodi mound is so very old. I only 
wish to say that the ancient Indians of Lodi did invent pottery-making, and tht 
therefore not all American ceramics have a common origin. It is not impossible, 
however, that the Lodi Indians’ invention is still surviving in the ceramics of the 
Yokut Indians, about which Krober [12], intor alia, writes :— 

“The distinotive feature of this pottery is its excessive orudeness, It 
appears to have been made by a rough fitting together of pieces of clay, oF w 
pressing out of a lump. ‘There is no evidence of the coiling and smoothing 
method. It is doubtful whether the clay contains tempering. Glue, blood, 
or a sticky substance may have been introduced as binding material, Tho 
colour is from light to dark grey. ‘There is no slip, wash or puttorn, except 
now and then « rude incision obviously modelled on a basket pattern. ‘The 
shapes are indefinitely varied, without approach to standarized forms. ‘A 
row of the vessels looks as if produced by children or experimenters, 

“Even the uses aro not known. Most of the pots show evidences of 
employment in the fire, But their purposes must have been special, since the 
ordinary cooking of the Yokuta in as regularly performed in baskets as among 
other groups. Small vessels may have been intended for services that we can 
only suspect. ‘Thus the Yaudanchi affirm that they formerly kept tobacoo in 
hollowed olay balls, 

* Archwology gives no information as to the age of the industry. There 
has been little collecting in the Yokuts area and no systematic exploration, 
‘The prehistoric clay cooking bulls or sling shots of the stoneless Stockton plains, 
where the Yokuts Chulamni lived in the historic period, suggest n connection, 
but no vessels of the sume material have ever been found with these. ‘The 
Clear Lake Pomo sometimes make « minute receptacle by pressing a hole in a 
Jump of clay ; but they do niot bake these little articles. Evidently there wore 
somo anticipations toward pottery-making latent in purts of California : and 
tho Yokuts carried these tentative steps a little further. But the inferonoe of 
stimulus, however indireot, coming through their immediate Shoshonean 
neighbours from the pottery-making Shoshoneans of the south or east, can 
hardly be avoided ; and therewith the interpretation of an ultimate south. 
western origin of the art."” 

‘Thus far Kroeber. ‘That the Lodi Indians’ crude uttempts ot making small 
‘bowls could have heen due to inspiration received from the east I consider out of 
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the question, hecause if that had been the case they would have manufactured real 
clay yossels, ancl then we should not have been able 50 clearly to perceive the 
connection between the latter and the clay: balls. 

Many another change in the material ia bound to take place when a people 
migrates long distances, And change of material may often influence the shape of 
‘an implement, 

Migration from one region into another therefore should easily bring about, for 
‘example, a change in the shapo of a bow, because the kind of wood from which the 
bows used to be made is not found in the new country, whose indigenous woods 
fare not suitablo for the manufacture of bows of the old shape. If nothing but palm 
‘wood is available, it comes most natural to give the bows a flattened shape, aa that 
is the form which results from cutting thom out of the hard cortical wood. ‘Thus it, 
is incorrect to speak of the section of a bow as something that had to be unchangingly 
adhered to through thousands of years, without taking into consideration the kind 
‘of wood that formed the material. 

In tho same way the shapes of blowyuns ure of course very much dependent on 
a supply of suitable material. ‘The Cuna of Darien have reeds that are too short for 
Mlowguns, (Fig. 9.) ‘They therefore join throe lengths of reed together much in the 
same way a4 is sometimes dono with our fishing rods, If, for example, a district 
is devoid of the material that elsewhere was habitually employed, then people oither 
have to find some. substitute material or elae discard the wse of blowguns. ‘There 
‘aro certain othnographors who appear to find this fact hard to understand, 

T have now given some account of such inventions and discoveries ax must, have 
boon made in America, for the reason that they were unknown in the rest of the 
world prior to the discovery of America, as well as of puch as obviously constitute 
adaptations to extreme physiographical conditions. My next aim will be to disouss 
somo further inventions which, although possessed in common by the Old World 
and the New at the time of the discovery, appear to have been independently made 
in America, 

Hf the Indians of western South America had possessed bronze in which the tin 
and the copper were mixed in the same proportion as in the Oli World, andl if it 
could be proved that their bronze aye followed immediately upon their stone age, 
then it would be quite clear that bronze was an importation from the Old World, 
‘Now we know that such was not the ease, but that the bronze age was preceded by a 
copper uge, and that the Indians of Bolivia only in a later stage of the bronze wge 
succeeded in discovering an effective proportion between tin and copper, [13] ‘This 
discovery, which appears to have been made not far from Lake Titicaca, subsequently 
spread to the Peruvian coast and Mexico, [14] It is therefore evident that bronze 
is an invention independently made in America. In the same way we ought in 
every case to examine whether in any given district an invention occurs in its 
completed stage or whether we there find preliminary stages of it, in which latter 
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case it is very probable that it is 
have been achieved in America, 

To choose a few examples, In a special paper I have made a study of the 
distribution of palisades in South America (15), and then found that there occur 
both very complex types with loopholes, pitfalls, and so on, and with double rows 
of poles, and also palisades consisting of nothing beyond fences of thorny trees, 
more or less elaborately constructed, It is quite obvious that the earliest palisades 
in South America simply consisted of fences, and that subsequently these protections 
round the huts developed into palisades of more or less complicated nature, ‘This 
cirenmstance speaks in fayour of palisades having been independently invented in 
America. 

Tho sooketed axe-head—that: is, axes in which the handle is inserted into the 
head—in America ooour only within the culture region in Peru, After Ambrosetti 
T have, in vol. 4 of my series, “ Comparative Etlnographical Studies," clearly shown 
that in that region the Indians, to begin with, possessed T-shaped axes of copper, 
which thoy fastened to a liandle with a piece of raw-hidle taken round the handle andl 
sown together at the back, On othor axes this binding was at a later stage imitated 
in metal, and a shaft-hole axe resulted. Even the stitches by which the raw-hide 
tuned to be scoured were roproduced in the metal, so that they remained ax an orna~ 
ment, As u matter of fact, it can hero be clearly seen how the process developed 
by which the socketed axe was invented in America, where otherwise it was unknown, 
and the sockuted axe represents a very important invention whose distribution in 
the Old World is, and even formerly was, very extensive. That it did not become 
‘60 widely spread in America is probubly ascribable to tho circumstance that it was 
invented at a relatively Inte period—that is to say, not vory long before the 
discovery. Socketod stone celts aro not known from America, 

‘Motal tweezers are—as was first pointed out by Uhl [16]—an imitation of the 
tweezers of mussel-shell, resembling those which at the time of the discovery. wore 
still being used by the Araucanians, In Peru the earlier tweezers, which are of 
mussel shape, are as a rule made of copper, whilst tweezers of a shape more divergent 
from that of the original mussel-shell tweezers are made of bronze. [17] ‘This lends 
support to Uhle’s theory. It proves that metal tweezers are Indian inventions, 
Whether tweezers, generally speaking, were independently invented by the Indians 
is another questioh. 

‘Another instance is supplied by the so-called signalling “dram.” ‘This instra- 
‘ment ocours in America in quite a number of forma. To begin with, there are the 
very simplest ones, mentioned by K. v. d. Steinen [18] from the Bakairi and the 
Kamayuré, He writes: “Im dritten Bakairidort und bei den Kamayuré: wurde 
als Pauke cin hobler Baum der auf der Erde lag benutzt.” And of another tribe, the 
“Aueti, of the same region, Max Schmidt writes [19] :—“ In der Mitte des Tanen- 
raumes befand sich am Boden ein dicker etwa 6 m. langer, ausgehiblter Baurnstamm 
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den mit einen grossen Holzklotz ciner Trommel gleich geschlagen wird, um bei 
wichtigen Angelegenheiten die minnliche Auetabevélkerung schnell zusammen- 
rufen.” Ascording to Lange (20), the Arandeuara use for » gong a hollow log 
suspended from a tree. 

In the instances T have just cited it appears that the gongs in question merely. 
consisted of hollow or roughly scooped-out tree trunks. ‘These are evidently forms 
much more primitive than the well-made gongs that I shall refer to below. A still 
more simple method of signalling is by beating on the trunk of a tree in the forest, 
‘Thus Farabeo (21] writes of tho Amabuaca Indians of Peru that they occasionally 
signalled by striking with a heavy mallet upon a flat root of the Alatea tree, after 
having stripped the bark from it, but without cutting it off. 

Very crude gongs (Schlitatrommeln) are also found among the Nonamé Indians, 
a tribe belonging to the Chood group, During my latest journey in South America 
(1927) I visited those Indians on Rio Docordé in Colombia, The NonamA (also 
called Noanamd) are settled along Rio San Juan and its alluents. Amongst other 
things that I noted among them was a large wooden gong; it looks rather like a 
clumsily-made canoe that has been suspended by one endl, whilst the other rests on 
the floor of tho pile-built house, It is beaten with two wooden mallets ; one of 
‘theo is used on tho outside, and the other on the inside, of the gong, which is plaoed 
in tho centre of the hut, ‘The resemblance between a gong of this kind and a canoe 
is so gront that it is quite reasonable to suppose that the Indians formerly wed ax 
gongs their canoes, which are often drawn up underneath the floor of their pile-houses 
or laid on stagings. 

We next come to the kind of “Schlitztrommel” usually described as a 
signalling gong; it is characterized by having been carefully hollowed out from 
a troe trunk, in such a way as to leave the aperture—or aperturss—quite anal 
and narrow, The best known aro those which have been described by Gumilla [29 
und Koch-Griinberg [23], from Rio Orinoco and Rio Negro. Besides the two authors 
just referred to, many others haye mentioned this type of gong, even as far back 
'us th time of the discovery, as, for instance, Carvajal [24], so that therefore there 
ean bo no doubt whatever that it existed in America already at that timo. As 
already pointed out by d'Harcourt [25], in America these yongs are not of uniform, 
‘shape, but present wide varioty as regards the apertures, 

Lastly, I suppose that with the above type of gongs wo also ught to class the 
Mexican and Central American “ Zungentrommeln ” called Teponatali, a type that 
also occurred in Haiti at the time of the discovery. [26] With the majority of those 
better-clast gongs, whether “Schlitz-” or “ Zungentrommeln,” drumsticks ars 
‘used whose leads are covered with rubber. 

From the above itwill be evident that in America wo find very great variety ax 
‘toform in the " Schilite-"* and "* Zungentrommeln,”” so that we meet with a multitude 
‘of shapes, ranging from the very earliest and primitive to the most perfected. 
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If it might be supposed that the Indians learnt from Melanesia the use of 
signalling gongs, that specialized form of it which is known as“ teponatzli” must 
in any case be American, as it does not occur in Melanesia. Neither am I aware 
that such curious concavities as, for example, those found on the signalling gongs 
from Orinoco, are known from Melanesia. 

‘As will have been apparent from the above review, the Chocd Indians signal 
by beating on a very crude “dram” resembling a suspended canoe, whilst the 
‘Aueti Indians strike a suspended hollow tree trank. ‘The supposed imported.” 
Molanesian signalling gong may thus be taken to have inspired both improvements 
‘and simplifications ; or we may, on the other hand, suppose that the Indians them- 
selves have hit upon the idea of signalling by way of beating upon a hollow and 
suspended tree trunk or canoe, and that they have independently invented the 
teponatzli—but, at the same time, that they have learnt from Melanesia of a type of 
signalling gong which now no longer exists, but has been supplanted by other types. 
If wo study the variations as to form, we shall no doubt incline to the opinion that 
gongs of this type represent an invention independently made in America, We 
‘must bear in mind that the mere circumstance of signalling gongs ocourring both 
in Melanesia and America does not constitute conclusive proof of a common origin. 

The idea of beating on signalling gongs as well ax on tho teponatzli—in the 
latter case with rubber-covered drumsticks—must be of Indian origin, because 
nothing similar is known outside of America, That the teponatali is intimately 
connected with other gongs of a similar type is obvious, although it is not used for 
signalling, T think it most natural to suppose the invention of these gongs to have 
come about by people to begin with having sent out signals by beating on hollow 
trecs in the forest, subsequently carrying them home to the village, or that signalling 
was done by drumming on canoes or wooden troughs. Then by degrees these 
makeshift gongs have been improved upon in various ways. 

‘The liana bridge is also counted among the culture elements that certain 
investigators consider as having in America a Melanesian origin. Nevertheless, 
many more important bridge constructions of this kind are known from America 
than from Melanesia, as is evident, for example, from Cobo's [27] excellent description 
of the bridges of the Incan kingdom. There had also existed a type of bridge, 
“uruyn,” which is probably unknown in Melanesia, In America, too, Botocudos 
‘and Sirionds have exceedingly simple bridges consisting of one or two lianas stretched 
cross the river. 

‘Those who believe that the Tiana bridge is a culture element imported from 
Melanesia into America, is it their opinion that the primitive Siriond and Botocudo 
Indians have independently produced these inventions, or that their bridges are a 
simplified form of other tribes’ more elaborate bridge constructions ? According, 
to them, it would appear that it is neither the poorest nor the superior suspension 
bridges that the Indians have learnt from Melanesia to construct, but only such as 
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are somewhere in between. It is, moreover, to be noted that the Indians possess 
several other types of bridges : floating bridges (Aymara), foot-bridges of poles laid 
across (Huari), and cantilever constructions (Quichua), Consequently it appears 
probable that the art of bridge-building was independently invented in America, 

To the Oceanian culture elements also belong maces with heads in the form of 
stone rings, either smooth (Fig. 10) or more or less star-shaped, Correspondence 
between certain Melanesian maces and others recovered in Peru is indeed striking, 
and appears to furnish proof of a common origin, 

Tt should, however, be noted that the stone-ring mace was preceded by the 
digging-stiok of the type used by the Bushmen, and that these implements at the 
time of the discovery existed both in California [28] and southern Chile [20]. ‘The 
digging:stick would thus have been an exceedingly ancient culture element in 
America—unless it was independently invented both in the extreme south of 
South America and in California, Strictly speaking, a mace with a smooth stone 
head in nothing but a diguing-stick used for whacking people over the head. 
‘Thus we must cither believe that in remote antiquity the Indians received the 
digging-stick with the stone ring from Oceania, or that from that quarter they 
have only learnt how to give more of a star-shape to their mace-heads, or else that 
in this department they have not learnt anything from anywhere, ‘The idea of 
maling mace-heads of metal, such as the Indians of Peru possessed at the timo of 
the discovery, must, of course, be their own. In this they have partly imitated the 
stone forms, but have, in addition, invented one or two things originally of their own, 

To those inyentions that in America we are able to trace from their most 
simple forms up to their most complex also belong quipus, which I have already 
mentioned. In large parts of South America, Central and North America, the 
Indians possess simple quipus, of which tho common feature is that they consist 
of m single cont with knots, used for keeping record of days. More complicated 
‘quipus occur only in Peru. [30] 

In this connection I wish to add a few words on Indian ceramics in general, 
In ceramics, among the most important inventions are shaping of clay vessels, ot 
parts of clay vessels, in a mould, painting prior to firing, affixing of handles, foot and 
40 on. These inventions were unknown in the earliest ceramics that have been 
discovered in America, as, for example, at Ancon on the coast of Peru, underneath 
the lava in Mexico, and elsewhere, Like many other things this goes to show that, 
in America, ceramic art has undergone a development that has not only been 
artistio, but also embodied an addition of new inventions, If the mere knowledge 
of the simplest kinds of ceramics had reached America from the Old World, then 
the ceramic inventions just referred to must be American, or else they must sucoes- 
sively have travelled from the Old World to America. If 0, they must have been 
introduced into Peru or Central America, as itis evident, judging from the process 
of distribution, that it is from those parta they originated. 
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‘The manioc-yrater (Fig. 1) must, as I have already said, be an American inven~ 
tion. It is also interesting to note how this invention has been improved upon all 
the way from simple spiny roots up to well-made hoards artistically encrusted with 
quart, splinters. (31] 

In the same way the manioo press is, as I have said, an Indian invention, Its 
distribution has been studied in detail by Métranx [32], who points out that its 
origin appears to lie in Guiana, This invention is not known by the tribes inhabiting 
the upper Xing, who squeeze out the poisonous juice through a basketwork sieve. 
‘The Uitoto, Yamamadi, and Kayap6 employ « very primitive form of press, which 
Métraux no doubt rightly supposes to be more original than the well-known basket 
bag. ‘These tribes who, as far as we knov, have not for a very long time had any 
intercourse with each other, inhabit the extreme edge of the distribution area of 
the manioc press. ‘The migrations of the Guarani Indians have evidently con- 
tributed to the dissernination of the manioo press, ‘To Central America it has only 
penetrated in post-Columbian times, along with the black Caribs transferred to that 
territory from tho West Indies. Secing that the manioo-geater is found on the 
upper Xingiy, it appears there to be older than the basketwork bag. Even of this 
implement the highest forms are found in Guiana, whilst its simpler forms oocar 
periphorally in its area of distribution, 

‘A culturo olement of which [have made special study is the enema syringe. In 
this wo liaye bofore us an invention that we are able to prove to bo purely Indian in 
part, sccing that we know the rubber ayringo (Fig. 3) to be an Indian invention, 
‘At tho same time it is an invention of which in America there ate two forms, namely, 
the enema tube (Fig, 11) and the enema syringe, of which the lutter is supposedly 
fan improvement upon the former, In favour of the enema tube also being an 
‘American invention spoaks the ciroumstanoe of it not being known either in Oceania 
for northern Asi, As regards the rubber syringe, it is an invention which was 
preceded by the hollow rubber ball, 

In the foregoing I have shown the development of variation in form of several 
inventions that must have been made in America because they are not found else- 
where, auch as the manioo press, the manioe-grater, and the enema syringe made 
of rubber, I have also shown that the socketed copper axe was invented in 
‘America, Moreover, I have pointed out culture elements common to America and 
the Old World which in America present similar developments of variation as to 
form, from the most primitive types up to the most elaborate. 

In respect of soveral other culture elements much the same thing can be shown 
tobothecase, I would therefore like to put the question : Just where did the foreign 
infinence come into play; was it when the first attempts were made, or when 
improvements were being achioved—or must we suppose that these inventions 
have always been controlled from the Old World {For my own part I cannot but 
find it logical to suppose that auch cultural elements as the liana bridge, the signalling 
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Bong, ete.. have in the same way as the manioc press and the manioo-grater been 
invented in America, and there successively improved, ‘This way of thinking does 
not in any way contradict that pre-Columbian intercommunication existed between 
the New and the Old Worlds, but only maintains that all common cultural eloments 
are not necessarily derivable from & common origin 

Before passing on to inventions that appear to he American because of their 
having an isolated distribution in America, T wish to give a few words to inventions 
that appear to be in some way connected becauso of being founded on the same 
Principle. I intend to show how certain inventions may have been made, 

When the same principle is capable of being applied to two fairly divergent 
inventions, that circumstance may have been of importance, as thereby one invention 
may have supplied the idea for another. Inventions that to us appear enormons 
Jeaps in human progress may in this way prove to be much less isolated thin is 
prima facie spparent. Of this T shull adduce one or two examples. 

It is well known that the beam scale as well as the Roman steelyard were known 
in western South America ut the time of the discovery, [38] This is evident from the 
literature of that period. The question then arises as to whether the beam weale is 
found in Amorioa asa fully completed invention or whether it was suggested by 
some previous device. This, to me, seems to have been the balanced double-load 
pole. 

Te is evidlent that the carrying pole was in use in America at the time of the 
discovery, and it was then still employed by the Seri Indians of Mexico. Of these 
Indians MeGee thus writes [34] ;—“ Ordinarily, women are tho water-bearers, each 
carrying an olla balanced on the head with the wid of a slightly dlastic annular 
cushion, usually fashioned of yucea fibre, though in some cages two olla are slung 
in nets at the ends of a yoke after the Chinese coolie fashion (this dovive being 
‘apparently accultural).” 

From this it appears that he considers the“ coolie yoke ” to be a post-Columbian 
culture clement in America. This is certainly an erroneous opinion, seeing that this 
‘contrivance is mentioned by Oviedo [36], and other writers from Mexico and Dutien 
even as early as the very beginning of the era of the discovery, Oviedo, in fact, has 
depicted « man carrying by means of such a pole. Any later mention of the yoke: 
Pole I have not come across in the literature. It is trae that Wafer (36) has a 
ploture of Cuna Indians, in which is seen a woman carrying loads in thia fashion, but 
this picture is probably partly home-made and copied from elsewhere. 

It is.» very noteworthy circumstance that this mode of earrying loads, of auch 
common occurrence in eastern Asia, was practised in Ametica at the time of the 
Aiscovery. That the Indians of northeen Mexico did not merely by chance happen 
to employ this method of earrying burdens, i evident from the fuct that they sufered 
tersitly when the Spaniards compelled them to carry loads ot thc backs, » thing 
they were entirely unused to, 
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‘When it comes to carrying loads the Indians are very conservative, and by no 
‘means ready to adopt any novel method instead of the old. For such a change very 
‘special and compelling circumstances must be at hand. That any people should 
suddenly adopt earrying by means of a yoke-pole, I take to be an untenable theory. 
‘The method of carrying with a balanced pole is probably a very ancient custom. 
Pointing to this is the fact, as I have already mentioned, of its being used by the 
Seri Indians, who are one of the most primitive peoples in the whole of America. 

[An interesting question to find an answer to is the following: Did the balanced 
pole inspire the Indians with the idea of the beam balance ? 

‘Tho seales presuppose a neod of determining the exact weight of some object. 
‘Seeing that wo find the beam balance and the steelyard in western South America, 
where the Indians were great metallurgists, it may well be supposed that the 
principal use of the beam scales and the steelyard was the weighing out of different 
‘metals for making alloys, It is very significant that Oviedo mentions the stecl- 
yard 7}, in Colombia, just from those Indians that he praises for boing: skilful 
goldamiths, ‘The same may be said of the Indians of the Peruvian coast, where, as 
mentioned, mumbers of scales have been recovered. A rough method of weighing 
‘ocours even among primitive tribes who do not possess any proper scales. ‘This is 
done by comparing the weight of two loads by alternately lifting them, 5, for 
instance, by carefully feeling the weight of a blowgun, and then the weight of another, 
and s0 on. 

‘A rough-and-ready kind of “beam balance” that we all are apt to make nse 
of consists of our hands, as when comparing the weights of two objects by holding 
one in the left hand and the other in the right, ‘This is so natural an action that 
even Indian children in this manner weigh out any commodity, for instance sugar, 
that they wish to divide fairly. My wife tells me that she has often seen this done. 

From this nature's own weighing apparatus the step to scales proper is, however, 
a wide one. have, however, as I have said, asked myself the question whether 
there exists no Indian invention that may have inspired the idea of the beam 
balance, and thus has ocourred to me the carrying pole. It consists as we know of 
fa pole carried cross the shoulder, and with a load suspended from either end. In 
northern Mexico the Indians occasionally had a net-bay attached to either end 
of the pole [38}, just as sometimes seen on Peruvian beam scales. I therefore 
wonder whether it be not possible that it is this kind of carrying contrivance that 
has given the Indians the idea of the beam balance. 

‘The fact thut we have no instance of the carrying pole ayd the beam balance 
occurring in the same locality, does not preclude that the former may have suggested 
the latter, because the distribution of the beam balance in Central America was 
probably greater than so far ascertained, and becanse it is also possible that the 
carrying pole, which appears to be a very ancient element, formerly also occurred 
in western South America. For in Darien, at all events, it formerly was found, 
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In the carrying pole the same principle is present as in the besm balance. 
Supposing we have before us a carrying pole with two loads, A and B, these 
Toads must be of equal weight if they are to bo carried comfortably, provided the 
centre of the pole rests on the shoulder, If B has to be exchanged for G, 
then the weight of C mnst equal that of B, and consequeritly also that of A. 
‘That the carrying pole was used for establishing certain standard weights has 
been shown by Oviedo, He relates that Indians in the Province of Chameda 
(Sonora) did their carrying by means of these balanced poles, and that they handed 
over to the Spaniards thirty loads of fresh fish, each load weighing one and achalf 
artoba, [39] 

From this wo see that in America the beam balance did not constitute an 
entirely isolated invention, but that its essential principle is embodied in that 
Simpler implement, the earrying pole. As to whether the latter, which probably is 
4 very ancient culture element, seeing that it occurs among a tribe of such 
Primitiveness as the Seri, was independently invented in America is a question 
upon which T do not here propose to enter. 

After all, it may well be considered that a greater leap in cultural progress ix 
represented by passing on to the earrying pole from some other method of carrying 
Joaus, than by inventing the beam balance on the basis of the carrying pole. In 
the former case it implies the exchange of something that has hecome an old- 
sstablished habit for something which is new, and involving the uso of a different 
set of muscles than those it has been habitual to employ, whilst in the latter case 
there is nothing but a specialization as regards tho possbilitioe of the careying pole, 

An invention universally looked upon as being extremely remarkable is that 
of casting by the method known as “A cite perdue.” At the time of the dis- 
covery of America this method was known through large portions of the cultured 
regions in Central and South America. It should, however, at the same time be 
noted that casting metal in ordinary moulds was known in the same regions, and 
that it was even more widely distributed than the “ cire-perdue ” method, 

Thave given much consideration to the question whether the American Tndians, 
insome part of the continent or other, may not have postessed some kind of casting 
method that might be considered as/an embryo of the " cire-perdue” method, 
and thus have given the inspiration to invent the latter, and this hus led me to 
think of the method employed in the manufacture of rubber balls and rubber 
syringes, two inventions of undoubted Indian origin, seeing that they were not 
known in the Old World prior to the discovery of Amerios, A hollow rubber ball 
is made by the Indians by shaping round bail of clay, which is then covered with 
‘coating of rubber, This is then made to coagulate in the amoke over a slow fire, 
whereupon the rubber i piereed and the clay washed out, This leaves only the 
rubber shell remaining. The aperture through which this core of clay in this way 
Tus been removed, is then closed with a clot of rubber so that the walls of the 
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rubber ball become airtight. [40] When once the Indians possessed hollow rubber 
bolls, they could find no difficulty in inventing the rubber syringe, which is nothing 
more or less than a rubber ball with « hole in its wall. ‘This very process of washing 
out the clay core in the manufacture of the balls may have inspired the idea of 
tusing # ball as a syringe. 

Tn the moulding of the hollow rubber ball, asin the “ cire-perdue ” process, there 
is the same idea of a core which is dissolved when the moulding hax heen performed, 
‘and in both cases the finished product consists of a hollow object. For the rest 
Tam ready to admit that there is « far cry from the shaping of « hollow rubber 
ball to the casting of a hollow artiole of metal, but it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that some Indian metal-moulder may from the moulding of hollow 
rubber balls have received the idea of casting metal "4 cire perdue.” Moulding of 
hollow rubber balls and syringes is known from the upper Amazonas and from 
other regions of the Amazon basin. 

‘What I have here said of a possible connection between the moulding of hollow 
rubber balls and thevasting of metal “i cire perdue” may pethaps appear somewhat 
fantastic, but then T have mainly wished to point out that if we wish to inquire 
for the origin of any complex invention, we should always search for rudimentary 
stages in similar inventions. 

T have adduced these examples with the object of showing how inventions 
might have been made, and not in order to prove the way they actually teere made. 
‘Even if such inventions as the beam belance and the method of easting “‘A ciro 
perdue” were not originally native to America, then they must have possessed 
‘prototypes, and one is naturally inclined to hunt for other inventions founded 
‘upon similar principles. There is nothing that favours the theory that other 
peoples would have found it easier than the Indians to make these inventions. 

‘The same principle is applicable to some tool or other occurring among a number 
of tribes, and yet there may he much that argues against it being in every instance 
‘a case of an invention with an origin common to them all. I may, for example, 
say a fow words regarding different forms of pincers in South America, Pincers 
‘ure used among the Ona and the Yamana for picking out of the fire hot objects 
like mussels, pieces of meat, etc. In large regions of western South America the 
Indians had, and stil have, metal pincers for plucking out hairs of the beard. 
Pincers made from mussel shell, and used for the same purpose, are known from 
‘Araucania and Guiana, and, as I have mentioned, judging from their shape the 
‘mussel-shell pincers of Peru appear to have been the prototypes of those made of 
metal. 41] The Cuna, Chood, Rama and Guatuso (42}use wooden pincers for picking 
out of the fire hot mussels, bananas, and such like. These (Fig. 12, a) are, however, 
different from the pincers used by the Ona and Yamuna (Fig. 12, 6). ‘The latter 
tio tribes use a split tree-branch for pincers, whilst the Chocd and the Indians of 
Central America employ a double-bent sliver from the stem of « small palm (1), 
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Garvilasoo de In Vogn [43] expressly states that the Incas used no pincers or 
tongs in their blacksmith-work, and pincers of the type mentioned above from the 
Ona, Choed, ete., are not known from the regions of the Inca realm, nor from 
anywhere within the Amazonas area. 

The pincers of the Chocd are probably of post-Columbian origin, seeing that the 
name those Indians have for pincersis the Spanish word “tenaza.”” As the mussel. 
shell pincers appear to be the prototype of the metal ones that the Indians used for 
Plucking out the beard, it follows that the wooden pincers of the Ona and Yamans, 
with their entirely diffrent form, size, and purpose for which thoy are used, can 
have no origin in common with those of Peru, 


Tn America pincers must necessarily originate from three entirely diferent 
sources :— 





(1) The wooden pincers of the Ona and Yamana, whose origin is unknown: 

(2) Mussel-shell pincers, subsequently imitated in metal : 

(8) The wooden pincers of the Chood and Cun, which are poste 
Columbian. 


Xe wil thus be sten that on any map showing the distribution of pincers in 
South America, it is necessary to indicate precisely what type of pincers it refer to, 

Judging from the article under the heading of “ Pincers” in the “ Handbook 
of American Indians,” it appears that many different types of pincers also are 
found in North America, In that continent itis oven more diffcult than in Conteal 
or South America to determine to what extent 
have beon derived from the whites, 

OF the greatest interest ax reganis the question of parallelism, and of the same 
‘inventions having been independently made at diffrent times, ia when we mest with 
an invention entirely, or alniost entirely, confined to a small locality within a whole 
Continent. An invention of this description is the pump, in Colombia, ‘There it 
was met with at the time of the discovery, within a very restricted area. whore it 
rat used for a quite speci purpose, Under these circumstances it is out of the 
nestion that there exiated any connection between the Colombian pumpe and those 
of the Old World, 





it the idea of employing pincers may 





“Farther on 
there is unother village, called Coinsa, past which run several streams whoce waters 


runs in them, there were welling up salt springs, and into these the Indians, with 
reat ingenuity, had put down hollow stems of the thick bamboo that grows in 
fheso parts, resembling ships’ pumps, through which they raised the water they 
wished to obtain, keeping this water from mingling with the body of the river 
Water. and from it they produced alt.” 
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Tf I have rightly understood Cieza dé Leon, those salt springs ran along the 
bed of the river, that is to say, underneath the fresh water, and from there the 
Indians pumped up the salt water by means of hamboo water-pipes without getting 
it mixed with the river water, Ho says that these pumps were like those used 
on ships by the Spaniards, It is out of the question that the Indians had 
acquired the idea of this arrangement from the Spaniards, because at that time 
tide of the 16th century—the district referred to was entirely unexplored. 

Here we have before us an ingenious local invention which, judging from every- 
thing, had been devised on the spot, seeing that it was adapted to the singularly 
peculiar local conditions. Some gifted Indian had here most cleverly discovered 
method of utilizing the salt water of the springs on the river bed. ‘That this 
invention did not spread may safely be accounted for by its boing devoid of purpose 
clewhere than in conjunction with these extraordinary salt springs. The neigh: 
bouring tribes would have had no uso for it. 

‘The go-vart for children, which Koch-Griinborg [45] describes from north- 
Western Brazil, does not appear to be known from any other part of America, 
Another local invention from the samo region is the pronged cigar-holder (Fig. 2), 
Of the latter we know that it was invented in America, As regards the former, 
tho same is also probable, because of its localized distribution in the interior of the 
South American continent, 

Of very remarkable isolated occurrence in South America is the barbed fish- 
hook. Barbles fish-hooks aro widely distributed, but only one hook provided with 
1 barh has so far as kaow been published from South America (Fig. 13) ; in fact, just 
from the very anciont culture in Arica, Chile, that first was described by Uhle [46}. 
Probably this is case of an isolated invention that never succeeded in making 
good” or spreading farther. It is quite possible that. among primitive peoples, in 
that way inventions are made that perhaps are used for a time, but are sube 
sequently forgotten. ‘They do not spread, because of the Indians’ disinclination to 
adopt novel ideas, 

The Huari aro # small tribe in Matto Grosso who, when, in 1914, I, accompanied 
by my wife, visited them, were still living in the stone age, and yet were the only 
Primitive poople in all South Amoricn with a knowledge of the chain (47] 
(PL. XXIV, Fig. 1), Attempts at making chains consisting of a couple of links in 
gold, are known from pre-Columbian times from Eeusdor, but in its true form the 
chain is not known either from the Incas, Mayas, or Aztecs, In this wo evidently: 
have a remarkable invention of isoluted distribution, 

The Yuracaré and the Chimané of Bolivia employ a peculiar method of ai 
the feathers some distance from the nock on the arrow. 48] ‘This invention, 
Which they have all to themselves, they must have made during the last hundred 
years, because at the time of d’Orbigny’s [49] visit to them their arrow feathers: 
‘were fastened in « different manner. 
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Another interesting example of isolated distribution connected with a specific 
purpose is the following, We know that in the extreme north of North America, 
the Eskimo, and certain neighbouring Indian tribes, possess sledges with runners, (50] 
In all the rest of America the sledge fitted with runners is unknown.t One of the 
Fuoginn tribes, the Alakalouf, possess, however, this vehiole in an embryonic stage, 
fas their plank-boats are provided with runners in onler to facilitate their being 
dragged overland from one water to another (Fig. 14). A. plank-boat fitted with 
runners is a sort of sledge, As the runner-fitted sledge among the Eskimo no 
doubt is a comparatively late invention, it must be taken as probable that the 
‘Alaknlouf in this respect present an independent invention made for a special 
purpose. ‘The origin of the Eskimo sledge is, on the other hand, presumably to 
sock in the Old World, Many other examples. similar to the above might be 
adduced. 

‘As has already been pointed out hy Max Schmidt [51], it ix of great interest to 
study the form variations in such implements ax have a two-fold purpose, An 
implement may at the outset have been used for a certain purpose and later for 
another, a procedure likely to entail modifications, Wegner [52] mentions an 
implement partly used as a digging-stiok and partly as a pestle, Should for vome 
reason or other it be used exclusively for one pirpose, its form would probably: be 
affected. ‘The Indians on Lake Titicaca used triple-pointed poles that are usod 
both as fish-spears and to punt their raft along. (08) It is not at all unlikely that 
it ig the multicpointed polo which has suggested the fish-spear. ‘These poles are 
multi-pointed in order that they may be used in swamps, to punt their eanoos 
long, It was natural that the Indians should try with theso poles to have a thrust 
‘at any fish they might see. ‘Then, if they migrated to a district whore many- 
pointed poles wore no longer neoded, these poles lived on as fish-spears. 

Lastly, in this connection, I wish to bring forward, as examples of tho Indians! 
ability as regards inventions, a few minor achievements in that line mado by them 
in post-Columbian times, on the basis of newly introduced culture elements or now 
raw material obtained from the whites, 

In Patagonia, the Indians have invented a baby-carrier for use on horse: 
back (54), whioh is « modification of the ladderlike buby-carrier they proviously 
tusod on foot. ‘This is an invention they could not have borrowed from the whites. 
‘The horse being post-Columbian, this invention, too, must be post-Columbian, 
‘The Patagonian spur cannot but be an independent type, like the wooden spurs 
that formerly were used by the Mocovi, and in our days by, for example, the 
Ashiuslay Indians (PI, XXIV, Fig. 2, a) of El Gran Chaco, as well as by the Pima 
Indians (Pl, XXIV, Fig. 2, b) of North America. (55) In this ease Tndians of 

+ Blodges are quite well adapted for being used oo other wurfaces than ive and snow. In 


‘Sweden they are used, for instance, in Dalslund, for transportation of tiniber in the woods even, 
in summer when the ground is baro. 
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different parts of America have, independently of one another, arrived at the same 
result. In California the Indians have invented a pump-drill with a movable 
dlisk, which supposedly is a modification of the type of pump-drill the Indians 
have seen the whites using. (56] ‘The Tebnelche have modified the Spanish paok 
of playing cards according to their own particular taste, ‘The Tapiete and the Toba 
manufacture cleverly contrived boxes of armadillo tails, which they use as containers 
for tinder when they strike fire with flint und steel, an art which they have learnt 
from the whites. ‘These tinder-boxes must have been invented in post-Columbian 
times, 

As is well known, snow-goggles and eye-shades aro common among the Eskimo, 
Tn South America eye-shades are only known from the Karajé (57], who use them for 
Protecting their eyes when staying on the sun-flooded banks of Rio Araguaya, 
‘Theso shacles are plaited from palm leaves, In the mountain regions of Bolivia 
and Peru, where anow is very prevalent, the Indians do not know of any: way of 
Hrotecting their eyes, xo that sun-blindness ie consequently very common among 
them, 

For protection against the sun the Karajé also uso a kind of openwork woven 
hut. Tho plaited hat, where it occurs among the Indians of South Americn, 
always appearing to be an imitation of the hats of the whites, 1 suppose the same 
applies to thowe manufucturvd by the Karajé. In this case the eye-shade is 
nothing but an incomplete hat, It is typical that tho eye-shnde is unknown to 
the more inolated tribe of the Savajé. Neither doen Krause mention the hat from 
these people, Hats manufactured by Indians I have soon among the Mojo, Churapa 
and other tribes in Bolivia, and among the Bogoté on the Isthmus of Panama, 
Such hats are, among others, also made by the Motilones. This tribe decorate 
their huts with feathers, All these tribes have lonrnt from the whites how to make 
Dlited hats, Hate ato not known fom any tribe uninfluenced, oF but slightly 
influenced, by the white man’s civilization, Nowadays civilized or halfivilized 
Indians are everywhere seon wearing hats which they have bought at the white 
men's stores: But to them the hints are, first and foremost, an ornament which is 
not used in hunting or fishing or generally in their daily avocations, 

‘The occurrence of tho eye-shade among the Eskimo and the Karajé furnishes 
ww with a good illustration of double occurrence where wo are able to show that 
no connection existe between. the two areas of distribution, Here the Kura, 
influenced by something that they have learnt from the whites, have achieved an 
independent invention, 

With all possible reservation in ease T should be wrong, I wish to put forward 
& few observations that appear to point to the Indians having in post-Columbian 
times invented a particular kind of sugarcane crushing mill, 

Sugars of the type T here reproduce (PI. XV, Fig, 1) are fuily widely 
Aisteibuted in Central Amerion and northern South America, They gre especially 
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common in Guiana [58]. Personally 1 have seon mills of this kind in the Isthmus 
of Panama among the Cuna and a small Indian tribe, the Chama, on Rio Madidi in 
the border regions between Peru and Bolivia, who shortly prior to my visit among 
them in 1914 had concluded « peace treaty with the whites, Sugar-cane presses 
of the same type have been observed by Tessmann [59] among the Pano-speaking 
Indians on the lower reaches of Rio Ucayali 

We know that the Indians first received the sugar-cane from the whites. One 
is thorefore apt to suspect that it is from them they got to know the sugar-mill of 
this kind; nevertheless T have never soon mills of this sort in uso among the whites, 
And Dr, Roth, the eminent expert on the ethnography and history of Guiana, is 
of opinion that the Indians did not receive them from the whites. In a letter to 
ime he writes as follows :— 

“Of course from the historical point of view there bs no doubt that the 
Spaniards (commencing with Columbus) introduoed sugar oulture, but it by 
no means follows from this that they introduoed the hand-mill you mention, 
which can only be sorved by a longth of aay 4 to 6 feet of cane at atime, It 
surely would require dozens and dozens of such milla, and an incalculable 
number of slavos, Heaven knows how many weeks, to squects the sugar from 
‘out of even « small-sized plantation.” 


As ugninut this, Mr. Roth is inclined to botieve that the Indians have received 
these sugur-mills from the negroes, soving that they are commonly used by the 
bush negroes. ‘The prominent African specialists Seligman and Lindblom have, 
howover, written me to say that mugar-mills of this type are not met with among 
the nogroos in their own continent, Neither are sitmilar sugar-mills, according to 
Seligman, known from New Guines or elsewhers in the whole of Melanesia, 

‘Thus it only remains that they must be autochthonous to America, and that 
they have there been invonted by Indians in, post-Columbian times when they 
Decume acquainted with the sugarcane through the whites, 

It in alyo intoresting to note who aro the Indian tribes that, since they have 
‘came into contact with the whites, have begun to use arrow-points made of iron, 
‘Those whom I know from my own experience are the Tobs, Choroti, Ashluslay and 
Mataco, who have arrow-heads partly of knife-blades and partly of wire, More 
rarely the Chiriguano, the Pauserna and the Bogoti, too, have their arrows pointed 
with iron, 

Apart from the above, in the Gothenburg Museum we have iron-pointed 
arrows from the Motilones, Chimila, Baniwa, Gonjiro, and others. 

Of the above-mentioned tribes the Motilones have iron points on the majority 
of their arrows, 

A study of this matter will reveal that many tribes who have had only very 
slight contact with whites, such as the “ Bugres” in southern Brazil and the 
Umotina [60] of Matto Grosso, have their arrows pointed with iron, whilst other 

Vole LIX. x 
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tribes who are, and long have been, in contact with whites never use iron points 
on their arrows, Tron points have evidently been adopted, here and there, by 
many tribes, and they have as a rule done so independently of one another. By 
different methods they have solved the problem of fastening the iron point to the 
shaft. The Motilones fix the arrow-head by means of « hole pierced through it, 
whilst other Indians, as for example the Chaco tribes, insert the ion point into 
the shaft, and then overlay: the joint with a winding of thread, Occasionally a 
special binding is employed in order to guard against the precious point getting 
lost even if it becomes detachud. 

Tho Fuogian tribes were unnequainted with the stone celt. Nowadays their 
tools are exolusively made of iron, in part ing manufactured out of scrap iron, 
and all hafted by the Indians themselves, ‘The Riksmuzcum at Stockholm 
Posseases in axe of this Kind, consisting of a piece of iron to which a handle has 
been fitted, originating from some Fuegian tribe, probably the Yamana (Pl. XXV, 
Fig. 2), It is imteresting to note that the Fuegians have hafted this axe in the 
same manner as the Guayaki, Bakairi and others haft their stone celts, ‘The 
method of hafting is very simple, but nevertheless of great interest in case they 
have independently conceived the idea of this method, which must have been 
unknown to them. 

In this connection T wish to recall the-fact that the Fuegian Indians after 
contact with the whites have not changed the material of their arrow-points from 
lint to iton but from flint to glass, 

The Yuracaré have invented a very clever device for hufting bite of iron into 
knives with the edge get adze-wise (Pl. XV, Fig, 3), in ingenious imitation of the 
hnafted teeth they had previously used, From cow-horn the Chiriguano, the Indians 
of Guiana, and other tribes have made trumpets, the Choroti tinder-boxes with 
cleverly attached lids of oalabash, and the Quichua recoptacles for the lime that is 
chewed with coca. OF more common occurrence are direct imitations, Tn the 
Gothenburg Museum we have, from the Mataco-Vejox and the Huxti, pieces of iron 
hafted by the same method ax formerly were the stone celts of those tribes, 
Copying in this way was very extensively resorted to when the Indians of western 
South America passed from the stone uge into n copper and bronzo age, 

Many other examples could be adduced in illastration of Indian capacity for 
making inventions, but I must content myself with those T have already brought 
forward. In-a work I am now preparing.’ T am dealing with this subject ina more 


Comprehensive tnianner. In that: shall also find occasion to give a detailed account 
of Indian culture loans, 





In conchision, to summarize what T have said in the foregoing, 1 think we 
must admit that the Indians’ contribution—ay discoverera and inventors—to the 
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cultural progress of man is considerable. It is a proven fact that the Indians 
have achieved many discoveries and inventions that in pre-Columbian times were 
unknown in the Old World. ‘They have invented many things that are adaptations 
to exceptional geophysical conditions. They have, further, made a number of 
inventions in connection with culture elements that in post-Columbian times have 
been introduced to titem by whites and negroes. Many inventions have in America 
auch an isolated area of distribution that they may properly be supposed to have 
been made there. Secing that the Indians have discovered and invented a great 
deal that was unknown in the Old World at the time of the discovery of America, 
it does not seem unreasonable to wonder whether they may not also have invented 
Something or other that also was known there. The actual fact of their having 
done so is proved by its being possible to trace several inventions of that class from 
their simplest to their most elaborate forms. In the case of certain very important 
inventions it can be shown that in America they were in all probability preceded 
by simpler devices founded on the same principles. 

Lastly I wish to say thot we must from our experience collect all that we 
setually know as regards inventions and culture loans, so that we may possess a sure 
foundation on which to build further, if we propose to study cultural interourse 
between the New and the Old Worlds, or even within the continent of America, as 
well as between other parts of the globe. We have to bear in mind that the 
question of independent inventions and culture loans is a much more complicated 
‘one than certain ethnographers would appear to think, to whom the mere occurrence 
of a number of similar culture elements in two separated areas suffices as evidence 
of cultural community. We must not simplify the problems too much, for then 
‘we run the risk of having to do it all over again. 
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SOME COLLECTIVE EXFRESSIONS OF OBSCENITY IN AFRICA. 
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1—Lwreopuctony Nore, 

Ir is not uncommon for those who live amongst primitive peoples to come across 
“obscenity ” in speech and action. This “ obscenity” is often not: an expression 
by an individual uttered under great stress and condemned as bad taste, but is an 
expression by a group of persons and is permitted and even prescribed by society. 
Some Europeans apologize for introducing us to such indecency, but at the same time 
ive us a full and unbiassed account; also they may even, like Junod, and Smith 
and Dale, attempt to explain these “ indecencies,” 

‘Most Europeans, however, though rable to see the “ obscenities " in their own 
society, perceive obscenities” amongst the natives, because they are strange to 
them, and they forthwith condemn them. ‘The grounds of condemnation appear 
to be that such “ obscenities " offend the moral sense of white men. Amongst such 
‘ritios, necilless to say, there is no attempt at explanation. In consequence, these 
“obscenities” are stigmatized as being anti-social and are commonly legislated 
against. ‘They aresaid to be “ ulten-bestial,” oF “ too infamous to bear repotition."* 

Tis my object in this paper to bring together some of the hotter documented 
accounts of these obscenities” which occur in Africa, so that we can study owe 
Zande data, not as isolated instances, but in comparison with a whole range of 








+ This pager originally formed part of » thesis for PhD. in the University of London on 
“The Social Organization of the Arande of the Bahr-cl-Gharal Province of the Anglo- 
ayptian Sudan.” ‘The Sudan material was gathered on an expedition, 1926-7, oarried out on 
‘behalf of the Government of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Additional financial assistance was 
given by grants from the Royal Society and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Trustees, 
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T.—Onscuxtry Awoxosr rue Bala. 

Amongst the Ba-Ila of Northern Rhodesia, “The occasion when lewd songs 
‘are not only permitted but are regarded as essential to the ritual, are at sowing time : 
at the liando fishing ; when a new canoe is taken to the river to be launched ; when 
smelting iron; ut initiation; and at funerals and the makubi, ‘They are alao 
employed in the kashimbo dance.” (ii, p. 191.) 

Jn sowing, smelting, fishing and launching canoes erotic songs are associated 
With a joint economic aetivity ; on the other occasions mentioned they are associated 
With religious ceremonial. 

But though Smith and Dale give us the economio occasions af these erotiv songs, 
their accounts often lack descriptive detail. With regard to sowing, we are told 
that the wife, “assisted by the members of her household (she), starts to hoe the 
ground, stacking the grass and rubbish in large heaps until dry enough to burn, her 
husband meanwhile hocing his own little patch. As soon ag the ground is hoed it 
is sown.” (i, p. 137.) Sowing, therefore, ssems to be n joint lubour of the house- 
hold, and the lewd songs are presumably sung by the women during the hoeing of 
the ground and the placing of the seed into the earth. 

In the lioando fishing, mon leave the villages and eneamp on the river-bank- 
A lange open-irove reed mat is used as « scoop, the men wading along in the river, 
Pushing this mat in front of them and enolosing the fish, which are then scooped 
out. Here again wo have « joint activity, upparently on a large scale, but we are 
‘ot told the manner in which the songs form part of the undertaking. (j, pp. 161-2, 
168-9.) 

From the description of the making of canoes, and from a photograph of a 
finished specimen, it in obvious that to cary it to the river to be launched is a heavy 
task, and can only be curried out by w number of men warking in co-operation, 
Hore again we should like more detail us to how exactly the songs accompany: the 
activity. (i, pp. 200-2) 

Smelting amongst the Ba-Ils is « long and important labour carried. out under 
strict taboos. Trees have to be cut down and charcon! made from them, ironstone 
has to be dug up, water has to be drawn, and clay gathered and the kilns erected, 
‘The operations appear to be carried ont by all the men iu the villages living away 
from home in specially erected shelters, With regard to the erotic songs, we are 
‘unfortanately given no more information than that they accompany these oporations, 

“ When our informant says that bad language isnot prohibited, he i thinking 
specially of the songs that are sun during the operations, they are mostly of w lewd. 
nature”, p, 208.) The authors give several examples of these songs, eg. 
“ Shampal yomeandauika” ( The man with the bare glans, it’s all split, it has 
Decome of the spring, it makes him defnoate"). (i, pp. 207-8.) 


4 Ail rferwons to the Bact ate front Thr Noorpating Pooples of Northin Bhodeia, by 
‘the Rev. Edwin W. Smith and Capt. A.M. Die, 1920, 
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‘The occasions of religious ceremonial on which licence is allowed are at initiation 
ceremonies, at funerals, and at the feasts in honour of the “ divinities.” 


On the occasions, especially in'the mandy and chisungu, connected with the 
initiation of the girls, both dances and songs ure grossly obscene, ‘There may be 
some hidden significance in them—that there is such attached to the songs we have 
already seen—but tho apparent motive is to excite the passions to the highest 
pitel.” In connsotion with the in of girls, we are also told; "The 
chisungu (dance) is kept up for two or three nights and days, and is the 
occasion for much unbridled ticence.” (ij, pp. 18-26.) Here also tokes place 
‘the kashimdo dance. 

During the feasts of mourning erotic songs are sung by the female mourners, 
Smith and Dale give several of these, ¢.g.:— 








“Mal ma! ma? diakomena itoni diakwe! 
nudia muilolobozho 
kudikieete kudilolobola.” 





["Dear! dear! dear! His great penis 
It must have had a long tmyinding.”) 


size! Its thing without an end. 





‘These authors go on to say: “ When we have expressed our astonishment at 
women siniging such songs—for it is the women that sing them—the elders have 
quoted a proverb, * Ushildilwe taitwa ku bushu’ [A mourer is not to be passed 
before the face], ie. he or she has licenve to do whatever he orshe pleases. Under 
ordinary circumstances it would be reckoned taboo for women to utter such thins 
in the presence of men; but at funerals all restraints are removed —people do as 
they like. Grass may be plucked out of the thatched roofs; the fields maybe 
robbed of the growing corn ; all passions are Int loowe ; and no complaint for damage, 
theft, or adultery can be made” (i, p. 113.) 

Amongst the Ba-lla, every" demi-god " or important ancestral spirit has at 
east one annual feast in his honour, ‘This is called ikub (pl makwbi). What takes 
place at these festivals as been summed up by the authors : “There isa monotonous 
sameness about all the makubi. ‘There is always plenty of beer; much dancing 
and singing; charging up and down by men with their spears: lewd songs and a 
general liconce. In many points the annual feast is comparable with the Saturnalia,” 
(ii, p. 191) 

Bolore 1 give the data beating on our problem from the Thongs nation, T will 
make a condensed analysis of the Bi-Tla material : 


(1) Licentious songs are normally not permitted by society. ’ 
(2) When they are allowed, it is wt an important religious ceremony > or 


(3) In connection with specially arduous or lengthy joint economic under- 
takings, 
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TIL —Osscestry Axoxgsr me Ba-Tronaa. 


Weeshall find that erotic songs and behaviour are allowed amongst the Ba-Thonga 
of the Transvaal? on much the same occasions as amongst the Ba-Tla, butit is often 
less easy to label the occasion as economic or ritual, as they are sometimes associated 
With labour carried out in connection with a ceremony, 

In reference to the simpi or circumcision lodge, we are told that the most rigid 
sex-taboos must be observed by all the inmates, and that the people in the villages 
‘must make no noise and must-have no quarrels,“ Strange to say, in the meantime 
obscene language is permitted and even recommended —a contrast which wo shall 
often meet with during the marginal periods, Some of the formulw contain expres- 
sions which are taboo at other times ; when the women bring the food to the sui, 
the shepherds who receive it from their hands are allowed to address thom with ax 
many unchaste wards as they like. ‘The mothers themselves have the tight of 
singing obscene songs when they pound the mealies for the wing” (i, p. 90.) 

The lnw is that women, the mothers of the circumcised, must bring plenty 
of porridge, twice ns much as is required for the hoys. Should one of them fail to 
do this she will be punished at a given time, They deposit theie pots at some 
distance, so that they cannot eatch any glimpse of the ngoma, and shout * Ha tava t* 
[Weare burning] This means: * Our heads are sore from having earzied our pots 
such a long way.’ Shepherds run to meet them, and answer with a great many 
Jokes in rather dubious taste : * We know what is burning with you, ete. *Is'this 
not the rule of the ngoma f™” (i, p. 84.) 

The sccret formule of tho initintes aro often very obscene, If one wishes to 
know whether 1 boy thas been circumcised, one says to him, * The boast which has 
been opened from behind,” and if he has been initiated he will answer, “The 
rovodile,” and will add “ the knife which ciroumcisoa.” He replies thus in reterence 
to long secret formule which allude to the manner in which erocodites copulate, and 
to how boys pierce n-vingin’s vagina to make a way for the older men who will follow 
them. ‘The author considers many of these formule ugly enough to require transla- 
tion into Latin, 

Wesee that obscene songs and expressions are here associated with the important 
Hites of circumcision, and that they also accompany the unusually great labour of 
pounding the large supply of mealies newded for the lodge, 

Amongst the northern clans, girls when they reach the age of nubilty so through 
8 period of seclusion. “Then will begin a seclusion period of one month, ‘Three 
‘ot four girls receive the initintion together. . . . Every morning thoy are led to the 
Pool, and their whole body is immersed in water as-far as the neck.  Othse initiated 
ils or women accompany them, singing obscene songs, and drive away with sticks 














1 Ml teferonces to the Bo-Thonign aro from I'he Life of w South African ‘Tribe; by Hensi A, 
Junod) 1027. 2nd ed. 
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‘any man who happens to be on the road, as no man is allowed to see a git! during 
this period. If a man happens to come near the group, the women ask him the 
secret formule of the circumcision school, not the long oues, but the short ones, 
probably those which contain licentions words... When the edrtdye of women 
accompanying the initiated has returned home, the nubile girls are imprisoned in 
the hut. ‘They are teased, pinched, scratched by the adoptive mothers or by ather 
women ; they must also listen to the licentious songs which are sung to them.”” 
(ip. 1T7) 

Two or three mouths after someone ius died, the Ba-Thonga hold a ceremony 
iat which the whole of the family of the deceased is presont, and in which the mortuary 
hut is broken down. Part of the ritual consists in the killing of a goat and some 
hens, “Then, while the batukvlu and the old men were busy with the victims, 
‘cutting them up and squeezing the psany (half-digested grass) out of the bowels, the 
other mourners began to sing and to dance. First-an elderly woman, of a very clear 
complexion and a Mephistophelian face, very tall, with a curiously licentious amile, 
eam into the middle of the place, opened her arms wide and suma (began to sing). 
Together with her song she performed a strange mimicry with her thighs, ‘This 
mimicry took on a more and more lascivious character ; it became a regular womb 
dance, so immoral that the men dropped their eyes as if they feared that she would 
takeoffallherclothing. . . . The words of her song were also of a very question- 
able character. She described an adulterous woman going during the night from 
one hut to another, seeking for lovers, knocking on the walls. ... ‘This seems 
‘very immoral indeed. Let us remember, however, that, in the opinion of the Thongas, 
these songs, which aro taboo in ordinary life, are specially appropriate to the mourning 
period. *Theso women have been uncovered by the death of their husband,” said 
Mboza. ‘There is no longer any restraint on them. ‘They are full of bitterness when 
they perform these lascivious dances, 'The reason is perhaps deeper, as it is not 
only the widows who sing these words. Wo are still in a marginal period, the period 
‘of mourning, and these phases of life are marked for the Bantus by this strange 
contrast ; prohibition of sexual intercourse and a shameless outpouring of impure 
words and gesticulations." 

Amongst all African peoples the building of a new home is perhaps their greatest 
economic task; also it is often secompanied by religious ceremony, Amongst the 
northern clans of the Thonga nation there is a special period of moving from one 
village to another, of about a month in duration, during which the most irksome 
tahoos have to be observed, 

“When all the walls are ready, the roofs are carried from the old village to the 
new by all the men together. They lift each roof on to their shoulders, after haying 
removed the old grass, and go out of the villaye, not by the main entrance, but by 
‘one of the back gates which has been widened for the purpose. A broad road has 
‘been prepared through the bush. ‘They follow it, marching as fast as ‘they can, and 
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singing the obscene songs which are reserved for special occasions. In these they 
insult the women who accompany them carrying the baskets, the mortars, the 
pestles. ‘The village is broken in pieces, so are the ordinary laws, ‘The insults 
which are taboo are now allowed” (Mbo2a). ‘This suspension of morality in speech 
is only allowed on the day when roofs are carried to the new village, Some days 
later, again, the women will take their revenge, when they smear the floor of the huts ; 
‘then they, too, will sing their songs, insulting the men, But all this is done in fun, 
It is a great day of rejoicing for the‘ tinamu,’ who tease each other as much as they 

y be wanting in respect even to his great muommana on these 
y | P- S21)" Amongst the Ba-Thongs these songs are not allowed when 
only one hut is being transported.” (i, p. 314.) 

‘Though ceremonial acts begin and conclude the building of a new village, the 
activity isan economic rather than a ceremonial one. On the two oecasions on which 
the obscene songs are sung, it is in carrying out tho tiring and unpleasant labour of 
transporting the heavy roofs of the huts or in smearing the floors, both acts of joint 
Inbour. 

Ina period of prolonged drought amongst the Ba-Thonga a sacrifice is first made 
to the spirits, “Then the women assemble, ‘They must remove all their clothing, 
only putting some graas round their loins, and, with a peculiar skipping step, singing. 
0 special song: * Mpfula, wana * (*Rain, fall!"], ‘They go to-all the spots where 
children: prematurely born have been buried in dry ground, on the hills, take away 
what they find in the broken pots, and collect all that impure matter in « secret 
place so that children may sec nothing of what they are doing. Water is poured om 
these graves in onder to‘ quench them (timila). On the evening of the same day 
they go and bury these impurities; this is done in the mad near the river. No 
‘man must approach during tiis operation ; the women would have the right to, 
strike the imprudent one, and ask him questions on the abscone formule of circum 
cision ; the man would answer in the most impure words he could fini, as all language 
taboas'are suspended on that day; nakedness even is no longer taboo, becanse, says 
‘Viguet, ‘it is the law of the country!’ Everyone consents to the suspension of fhe 
ordinary laws!" (ii, p. 318.) 

‘Thus we see that the ceremony to make rain fall is characterized by 
in speech and nakedness, whioh is strictly forbidden in everyday life, 

‘The last Thonga ceremony to he described ix that of the miu. ‘The num is an 
insect pest which causes great havoc to the beans and-maize. ‘The chief men of the 
country sand the omen to pick the insect off the bean-stalks, and a git, who is one 
of tivins, goes to throw them into the neighbouring lake. “Behind her marches the 
whole crowd of women—arms, waists anu leads covered with grass, carrying branches 
of the bigleaved manioc, which they wave from sido to side, and singing. . . 2” 

‘When the twin hus thrown the insects into the water, “Then the savage yells 
are mised lower than ever, andl the women sing their impure songs (ts ku euketla), 



























obscenity 
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which they: would never daro to utter on ordinary oreasions, and which sre resorved 
for these ceremonies, rain-seeking and nunu-hunting,” (ii, p. 440.) 
Hf we analyse these descriptions of licentious behaviour we shall find -— 
(1) Asamongst the Balla these specific forms of obscenity itt song, speech, and 
ction are not ordinarily permitted by society. 
(2) When they are allowed, it is wt an important ceremony, in connection with: 
‘the rites of circumcision of boys and the initiation of girls, at the funeral 
feasts, anid at the rain and muy ceremonies ; oF 
(8) In connection with some arduous or lengthy economic undertaking, in the 
joint labour of carrying the roofs or smearing the floors in the building 


of u new village, and in the one woman (possibly joint) labour of pounding 
the mealies for the circumcision lodge. 





TV.—Ousexxrry Awonasr THe A-Kanna. 


do not wish to overload this paper with quotations, but-we must note the data 
bearing on the subject of obscenity in Lindilom's excellent treatise on the A-Kamba 
of Kenya, East Africa.t 

“Amongst the A-Kambs, the boys and yirls go into the initiation camp together, 
‘There they sing songs in connection with the rites of circumcision. “ Some songs 
aro mung altemately by boys and girls, and they are extremely oliseene. Otic of 
‘them nuns as follow: 








“The boys— 
* Hlae, hae, listen t 
‘The kino (fenalo pudenda) is v fool ; 
She dwells in the clothes. 
Hae, hae t* 
“The girls onswer— 


*You say," Ech, listen" 
‘The Kew (male pudenda) is a fool. 
Tt dwells among the testes, 

And is 4 fool 
To allow the kino to drink fat. 


‘The meaning i that, by much sexual intercourse, the man grows lean, while the 
woman thrives on it, Like the songs, the conversation also ia of a yery dubious 
nature, and aecording to my informant is dirvetly intended to show that no feelings 
of shame exist under these circumstances, though in daily life considerable modesty 
is shown in connection with such matters” (). 50.) 


2 All references to the A-Kamba are from The Akwnbo in Hiritish Bast Africa. 1020, 
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In behaviour as well us in song is obscenity prescribed. Each of tho initiates in 
the second circumcision coremonies must hold un his penis until erection ensues, 
A lump of wood is then bound 10 the member, and in this condition ho marches 
Found amid roars of laughter. Tn the same ceremonies » small hole is scooped out 
in the ground, and cach of the initiates in turn has to ejaculate into the holo, 
Which represents the vagina. Also each of the initiates has to copulate with 
‘another to show how ho performs the sex uct with w woman, “The songs are of an 
indescribable lewd content.” Thore is a general licence, and the initintes, armed 
with sticks, make a terror of themselves in the whole countryside. (p, 65,) 

In times of drought the A-Kamba women perform a ceremony like that 
described by Junod for the Ba-Thonga, ‘They beat their drums and march from 
village to village, and then in a combined foroe proceed to the medicine man, 

Lindblom met the women on the march in 1911, and took down some of the 
songs which they were singing, such as— 

“Ea, ech ! 
‘We come from afar 
‘To find salt for tive kino (female pridenda). 
Penis erigitur. 


He tranelates this song freely as * We come to get rain, so that we can get food for 
our hushands, who eanuiot accomplish their sexual duties if thoy are weal frou 
unger. 

Lindblom says that the circumcision songs are stereotyped ull over Ukamba 
tnd are of considerable age, whereas the ordinary song ix localized and short-lived. 
He docs not say whether the rain ceremony songs are handed down fro generation 
to generation or not (p. 276), 

Amongst the A-Kamba we find also 

(1) That certain colletive expremious of obscenity of a type usually probibited 

by socinty are 
@) Pormitted on the coremonial occasions of ciecutmeision and rainomaking, 











V.—Onscusery: Amoxust re A-Zaxpe, 

Tecan interested in this problem of prescribed obscenity when I found myself 
‘among the A-Zando of the Bakr-al-Ghasal Province of the Anglo-Keyptian Suda 
‘The A-Zanile have some very obscene songs which thoy regard as highly: improper 
and offenive, exept when they are sung in thet socially determined context, “Soon 


aa ae amar secoust of tho date, as Lagal—ter Azan, 1020, and Latken An 
ecount of the Zante," Sudan Not and Ricords, 1020, and Lncresigns of te Aranute,” 
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that w heap of stones may be placed over his or her grave. Extensive preparations 
hve to be inade for this feast, In these preparations there are no greater labours 
than the women's work of beating a large quantity of millet and Inter grinding 
it in w malted form. ‘The millet is needed to make many: pots of beor, some of 
which is to bo drunk at the feast, but most of which will be given away in a 
aystem of exchange between the master of tho feast and his relatives-in-law. 
After « religious ceremony in honour of the spirits of the dead the millet is 
piled up in the contre of the household court, und the women, relatives, and neighbours 
‘of the mastor of the feast begin to thresh it with long stioks, In doing this piece of 
labour they all march round and round the millet, singing obscene songs. These 
‘songs wr the otily songs which have been hanced aver from yeneration to generation, 
and which are known throughout the length and breadth of the country, all others 
being localized and living only a few seasons. ‘They are sung with « fast rhythm, 
to the beats of which the women workers thresh the millet, In consequence their 
sticks all belabour the grain at the same time and at the sume intervals. Generally 
there will be one or two women who act as leaders, ‘These stand in the middle of 
the millet, lead the songs and make obscene bodily movements, I will give the 
reader some of these sonyst; here is one of them :— 
a ta purndi, wil mbia nonge re yo. 
Mother of the feast, jittle stone isa your vulva, 
Ba sembes li pri, wil mbia nenge ro yo. 
Master of the coremonis, litte stonw is in your vulva, 





Agquome pubs, wili mbia nenge 10 yo. 
‘Rolatives of the fous, litle wtone i in your vulva. 

Wile kawilé pumbe, wil mbiae wenger yo. 

Son of my brother of the fount little wtono ix in your vale, 
A ta pumbi, will mbia nenge r0 yo.” 

All the people of the feast, little stone is in your vulva.” 





During the singing of suck sonys the men keep away from the work, as they 
fear to be insulted, 

About « your after the millet has been threshod the feast is held. A fow days 
boforo the foast tho women grind the malted grain to make beer. Six to ten, oF 
even more, grinding-stones wre arranged in a citele under the shelter of a granary. 

First, old men perform a religious ecoremony in honour of the spirits of the 
dead, mixed with magical ritos against witeboraft and to influence tho ritual 
‘exchange of goods in the feast, When this is finished they begin to sing the bent 
known of these songs, which can be sung at eithor grinding or threshing. Aftar a 
fow lines they leave the stones and the women come and take their place and 








Tai indebted to Major Larken for fist pointing ont to mo the existence of these wonge, 
uly one oF two examylew are given havo, 
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somnmence yrinding, ‘The flour falls from the stouos and forms a large heap in 
the centre. 

‘Thore ar always ono or two women who lead tho singing. ‘The work never 
stops, as thone women who are ainging will take the place of thoy who are tired at 
the grinding. Here again the work is done to the rhythm of the song, the women 
all moving their stones togother to the thythm ia unison, 

The song with which they begin the grinding goos thus >— 


“Bo 00, ngongo li ngoto,* nenyge 00 #6 ee I" 
“Oot Oo} The verthon xtumn of the elitors, vulva, O9—v0—e 








‘This tine forms » main chorus throughout the song, which ix composed of such 
Finon an thee » 
* Kira 0, kira 0, wenge wa yemba ro 0." 
‘Ponle. Ot Renin 0! Vaginw jn enlling you," 
on, 
“ Aghlo 0, aybi, agbio ba kira yo zeqio.” 
* Relativorindaw, O1 Rolativerin-lnw. OF Relative 





Jaw, put out thele pony” 
Lonly give a few lines, as the song is a long one, 

In such songs as these, references to relations are allowed which are strictly 
forbidden at other times, ‘The songs also are accompanied by obseene body gestures, 
‘The mon keep well away from the women during this work. 

T was told that when the now bridge was being built over the Such River in 
March of this year (1027), » lengthy and tedious picee of Government labour, some 
of these songs were sung by the workers, 

Obscene expressions of abuse ure common amongst the A-Zando, as they are 
mongat ourelves, as uids to vituperation. But such expressions are certainly 
not prescribed, and frequently lead to disturbance and legal proceedings, On the 
‘other hand, the behaviour of the wives of a man when his sister's son haw made a 
predatory raid on his belongings, for which, according to native law, ther ix no 
rere, semis from ous uapect tobe m custom inthe same entegory us those alendy 
Alescribed in this paper. ‘These womon tear off their grass covering from over the 
gonitals and rush naked after the intruder, shouting obscene insults at him and 
‘naking Huntiows gestures, Wo mention these oecasons, but the obscenity though 
Permitted is neithor a prowaribed nor a collective response, 

‘There are also instances of proscribod obscenity at one, i not wt more, of the 
srorot societies of this Zande nation, but little is known about these ussociations, 
My own notos are inadequate to givo a full account of the coromonial of these aasovia. 
tions, ineo, for obvious reasons, I did not wish t0 show too great nn inguisitiveneay, 
on muy fir visit, into amociations rode egal by the whito man, Indeceney among 
secret socioties seems to he common enough und to be similar to that met with in the 


* Tain a fittle doobiful about the eseut moaning of these wordu: 
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‘ceremonial of initiation, e.g. amongst the Wapare of East Africa, described in the 
Sakrinuch des Stadtischen Museums fir Volkerkundo 2u Leipsig, W913. 
‘To summarize the Zande data -— 
(1) Obscenity normally forbidden by society is sanctioned at certain times, 
(2) ax when millot is being beaten or ground by joint labour in preparation for 
the feasts of the dead, 
(3) and in connection with the customs surrounding the mother’s brother 
relationship, and in the ceremonial of secret socictios. 
‘Thero are possibly many other examples of obscenity: amongst African societies, 
but extreme care has to be exercised in using material of this nature, a the account 
is often morely an opinion or impression of an untrained and prejudiced observer. 


Vi—Onscexrry Amoxost me Laxco, Dinca, Luauwans axp Inaassana, 


Tam very grateful to be able to supplement the data of this essay from the 
observations of such an unbiased observer as Mr. Driberg. In his book on the 
Lango of Uganda, Driberg has described the obscenity which takes place at the 
cormonies of twins, and he says (in an oral communication) that such songs are 
handed down from generation to generation in contrast to other songs which have 
only a seasonal existence, He suggests that they are probably taught at the female 
initiation schools. In both the male and the female initiation ceremonies of this 
tribe there are grossly obscene songs, and he found the same to be true of the rain 
ceremonies. In this last instance the songs are, as is so often the ease, obscured by 
sexual symbolism, eg. 

* Kwwaich obolo ibe te oduru.” 

The loopard Inshes ite tail under the fig-troe."" 

{The penis Lanes about under the fomals pudenda.) 

Mr, Driberg also informs me that amongst the Didinga of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan there is general obscenity in action and songs at the initiation ceremonies of 
both men and women, Amongst the samo people the women sing erotic sone 
whon building cairns near tho cultivations, upon which they swear not to use the 
orops for their individual uses, but to keep them for the use of the clan. In building 
operations also girls sing licentious songs out of the hearing of men when engnged 
in cutting and carrying grass. (Oral communication, )* 

Amongst the Lughwara of Uganda, at the planting season, the men dance a 
‘special dance, in which the accompanying songs are erotic. At this dance the mon 
deliberately reach w state of vemi-ervetion of the penis. When a man is in this 
conilition he makes a short run from the dance and comes back in a state of 
detumescence und repeats the performance. (Driberg, oral communication.) 





4 For an account of the Didinga see Driborg'n forthcoming book People of the Small Arrne, 
‘and his paper “ Didings Customary law,” Sudan Notes anil Records, 1925, 
VOU. Lx. y 


hz 
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Iwill add a note from my material, as yet unpublished, collected amongst the 
Ingsssaun people of the Fung Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ‘This people 
have a special corporation of players who dance and sing at ceremonies of marriage, 
birth of twins, and when children are suffering from someiilluess, ‘Their performance 
is accompanied by much lewd side-play with wooden phalli. The songs also are 
probubly obscene, in keeping with the general sexual associations of the ceremonial 
‘occasions. 


VU.—Stamany oF Data ayn Foruezattox or Pronuzst. 


Our analysis of the occasions of preseribed obscenity amongst the Balla, 
Ba-Thouga, A-Kamba, and A-Zande may now be supplemented fom the notes of 
Driberg and myself collected in Uganda and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 

Firstly, we must emplusizo the fact that these types of obscenity aro normally 
prohibited. ‘They are considered by the people themselves us very improper, and 
at any other oecasion than the few permitted ones un effective ban is placed on their 
manifestation. They belong to that part of mental life which society atigmtizes 
x coarse and vulyar, and which must he repressed by the individual. On rare 
oveasions, however, such exhibitions are not only permitted, but even proscribed by 
sooioty. Invan analysis of these oocasions lis the road to an explanation of the 
function of the types of erotio behaviour described in this paper, 

We found thut at certain ceremonies, which we may describe as mugico-religious 
ceremonies, obscenity is permitted :— 

Initiation Ceremonies (Bo-Ila, Ba-Thonga, A-Kamba, Lango, Didings). 
Funeral Ceremonies (Bo-Ila, Ba-Thonga), 

Feasts in Honour of the Spirits (Ba-Ula), 

Rain Ceremonies (Ba-Thonga, A-Kamba, Lango). 

Ceremony forthe Protection of the Orops from Pests (BaThongs),. 
Thefl from the Mother's Brother (A-Zande). 

‘Secret Societies (A-Zanile, Wapare, ete). 

Ceremonies of Twins (Longo, Ingassana), 

Macriage and Tness of Children (Iugnssana), 

Ceremony to Protect the Crops (Didinga). 

‘Sowing Dance (Lugbwara). 

Tho second group of oocasions on which we found obscenity permitted had its 
shacacteristc of antuous, lngthy and joint labour. Isis impoasble to make sear. 
Aut distinctions between these two groupe, for many occasions which we have oon: 
Siderod as ceremonial have econottio amociations, eg, the rain ceremonies, Alo 
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* ceremonial occasions.” But it will be found convenient to make a sub-group 
‘comprising those obscenities which actually accompany acts of labour. 

Such obscenities are found accompanying sowing, smelting, fishing, launching 
anoes (Ba-lla) ; pounding mealies, carrying roofs of huts, smearing floors of ints 
{Bu-Thonga) ; threshing, grinding, carrying stories in government labour (A-Zande) ; 
Iuilding cairns (Didinga) ; cutting and oarrying grass (Didinga). 

In attempting to explain these obscenities, I shall first attempt to suggest 
why the prohibitions of society are relaxed on any of the above-mentioned 
‘occasions, I shall then suggest what purpose their relaxation serves on ceremonial 
‘occasions, and lastly what is its economic rile in labour. I shall thus follow in 
explanation the analysis which has been made from the dita brought together. 
For I believe that the correct method in interpreting any element of culture is 
by describing it in terms of a generalization by reference to which any specific 
‘ocourrence of the-element in the life of the society is explained. At the same time 
the element of culture in question will be found in many different contexts and 
associated with many other different elements of culture, and the significance of its 
association will be understood only by an analysis of each specific context. Conse- 
quently an element such as the one which we are examining in this paper may have 
‘an indefinite number of social functions, but there is one common functional charae- 
teristic of them all. 

Before we give our own explanation we shall, however, give consideration to the 
explanations put forward by two of the authors from whose works we have borrowed 
‘most of our material for this essay. 

We want to explain how certain actions normally taboo are on occasions pre- 
ascribed modes of collective expression. 





‘VIL.—Socrat, Fuxctiox or Parscrrsen axp Couueoriye Onscasrry. 


How are we to explain this preseribed obscenity? Smith and Dale give an 
explanation which arises from a somewhat mystical account ofthe so-called dynamism 
of the Ba-Ila, by which they mean all the magical and religious ideas which are 
found amongst that people. They tell us that the songs are used, must be used, 
when the dynamic forces are intimately in evidence, and they conclude, “In normal 
times the abnormal is taboo, but in abnormal times the abnormal things are done to 
restore the normal condition of affaim.”" (i, p. 84.) 

‘This explanation, like the conception of dynamism, appears to bes littlemystical, 
and I certainly cannot understand the conclusion. In any ease, I do not think that 
launching a canoe, sowing, and fishing, though seasonal events, should be thought of 
as abnormal. 

‘The theory held by Junod, and also apparently by Lindblom, is derived from 
the work of Van Gennep, which is embodied in his Les Rites de Passage. According 
x2 
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to this theory these obscene songs may he attributed to the fact that they oocur in 
“marginal” periods which occur between rites of “segregation” and rites of 
* aggregation." Thus, for example, in the building of a new village there is amongst 
the Bs-Thonga a“ marginal period ” of one month or more during which the ordinary 
Jaws are suspended and many spécial taboos are enforced. ‘These prescribed acta 
and songs of obscenity aro made to emphasize the suspension of the ordinary laws in 
the “marginal periods” in passage rites, Hence also we find similar obscenity at 
similar occasions as in the rites de passage of initiation and funerals. 

‘Tho objections to this explanation as a generalization are obvious ; it covers 
only a few of the facts which I have brought together in this paper. The rain and 
‘uwu ceremonies described by Junod himself aro not passage rites, or ut least not in 
the accepted sense of the phrase. Certainly beating of eleusine and grinding of 
salted grain amongst the A-Zande, sowing and fishing undertakings, or the makubi 
ceremonies amongst the Ba-Ia are not passage rites, 

So we cannot accept the theory that these obscenities have the function of 
steating a normal condition of affairs in an abnormal situation (Suith and Dale), nor 
that they have a direetly opposite function of ervsting an abnormal period between 
ritual acts of “segregation " and “aggregation ” (Junod), 

However, we shall bear in mind the just observations of both these authors, that 
the obscenity takes place often in abnormal times, ¢g. drouglit, and often during 
Passage periods, ¢g initiation, but we will attempt a more comprehensive explanation 
than they have done, 

‘The explanation which I wish to put forward to account for these specifio acts 
of obscenity is a very simple one. ‘To my mind there is, in one respect, an identity 
of social function between the taboo, or special prohibition, and these asta of special 
fioenee. 

What isa taboo? In the terminology of Religion given in Nats and Queries on 
Anthropology, we are told that “taboo should be limited to describe a Prohibition 
esting on a magico-rligions sanction.” And, again, we are told that * vations 

it in uncivilized society, e.g, Legal Prohibitions, put 
Ppear to rest simply on 
social disapproval; but the term taboo should be restricted asabove.” (p, 269, dthed.) 

‘There are several reasons why this mode of definition is an unsatisfactory one, 
‘To give only one of these reasons, essentially similar prohibitions in diferent sovicties 
would be classed into diferent categories according to the differont political develop- 
ment ofeach society. tis always difficult to tell where the sanction ofa prohibition 
ies, and the same prohibition may have its sanction in soci 
Political authority. as well as in magico-religious fore 
tocluss the prohibition of incest? Hus it  magico-relizious sanction, or iait put forth 
by authority, or does it rest simply on social disapproval { Surely this depends on 
‘thé specific development of each society, 
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1 do not think that a taboo should be treated in this way as'a separate entity 
identified by its sanction, but should always be regarded as a prohibition which 
forms part of some social activity. Its sanction will generally be found to rest in the 
social activity itself, eg. if a food-taboo or a sex-taboo is broken before a fishing, 
‘expedition, no fish will be caught ; if a taboo is broken before a magical performance 
‘the magic will not attain the end towards which it is directed, 

‘Now it is commonly overlooked that the taboo looms large to the native and 
derives its social importance not hecause something or other is prohibited, but 
because that something or other is part of his daily life, a routine activity or a habit, 
9. the taboos on sexual intercourse and on certain foods or drinks. Tt is for the 
reason that the native is prohibited from doing what he habitually does as a matter 
of course, that his attention is focussed on the activity with which the prohibition is 
associated, In this manner the importance of activities of social value is impressed 
upon the mind of the individual, This 1 regard as one of the main functions of 
the taboo, 

‘We may look at those probihitions which concern persons from the same point 
of view. ‘The relationship of a man to his sister is emphasized not so much by the 
fact that he may not have sexual intercourse with her, as that she alone of all women 
is withheld from him, Tn the same way the relationship of a man to his mother-in- 
law is emphasized by the fact that he may meet: and speak to all women saye her 
alone. The facts of leadership are often impressed upon commoners in the sams 
way, eg, in New Zealand or Samoa, However, I wish in this paper to discuss not 
s0 much the taboo as the special act of licenee, Just as the taboo is enforced by 
tradition to be observed in relation to some specific activity, so the occasion of 
‘obscene behaviour is socially controlled and regulated. by tradition. Just as the 
main characteristic of the taboo is that a man may not do what he is habitually 
accustomed to do, so the main characteristio of the obscenity is that. man may do 
‘what he is normally: prohibited from doing. A common function of both the taboo 
and of the special acts of obscenity is to make o break in the ordinary routine 
of an individual’s life and so give emphasis to the social valuct of the activity with 
‘which the taboo and the obsoenity are associated. 

The similar fonction of the taboo, and of the special acts of obscenity are well 
illustrated in an instance given by Smith and Dale amongst the Ba-Ils, Nothing 
could be more disgusting to an Ils than intercourse between a man and his sister or 
daughter, yet we are told, “ If a man wants very special luck, he not only gets the 
charm, but under the doctor’s instructions he commits incest with his sister or 
daugliter before starting on his undertaking.” (j,p.201.) We find this act of terrible 
profanity performed just whore we would normally expeot to find sex- and food- 
taboos coupled with the magic, Amongst the Ba-Thongn also we find that on the 





‘ For concspt of "social valve,” ser A. R. Brown's Andaman Ialanders, passim. 
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death of a man his widows ritually prostitute themselves, We would expect on such 
‘oecasion rigid taboos on all sexual interconrse, 

1 think that the explanation suggested here will help us to understand many acts 
of prescribed and stereotyped obscenity, It docs not explain all types of obsocuity, 
nor does it attempt to explain the psychology of obscenity. Tt attempts to oxplain 
why ‘socially controlled and stereotyped obscenity carried out collectively ix 
sociated with certain wocial activities, 





TX.—Assootation or Onscesrry wir Cenewontan Activites. 

T have said earlier in this paper that the taboo, and the same applies to stereo: 
typed obscenity, must not be treated us a distinct entity defined by its sanction, but 
ist be considered in relation to the activity in which ite plays its rile, ‘Thus 
whilst a generalization has been made which may explain the association of stereo 
typed obscenity in goneral with activities of social value and importance, we still 
have to show its specifio function within specifio activities, 

‘Thns we have noted that collective obscenities generally ocour as part of large 
ceremonial undertakings, such as those associated with death, the birth of twins, 
drought and initiation into manhood. Now these are all oocasions of emotional 
stress fraught with grave danger both to the individual who experiences them and to 
thesociety. The pent-up emotion of anger, fear, sorrow, grief reaches a point where 
some activity is essential ; yet, unless this activity is guided into harmless channels 
it may prove to be fatal to the individual and disruptive to society. On such 
cecasions society condones, or even prescribes, actions which it ordinarily prohibits 
and penalizes, 

It ia well known that these primary tendencies, such as sex, which are easential 
to the preservation of society ax much as to the preservation of individual life, are 
nevertheless in their unregulated expression incompatible with even the moat 
primitive form of culture known to us, ‘To preserve and transmit oultur, individual 
gratification has to be subordinated to social ends, and this brings to the individual 
many painful experiences, labour, obedience to authority, limitation of appetite to 
social convention, and respect for the manifold restrictions and regulations which 
mould and transform the common tendencies of hin species (instincts). Tt seems 
indeod that all the manifold and complex systems of societies as developed as our 
own such lofty ayntems as we have built—acienco, art, religion—all teaow their 
enoray (0 these primary tendencies, expecially that of sex. By a process, to which 
the name of sublimation is given by one school of writers, those tendenoies most 
inimical to oalturo are the vary foroes which have sustained and dovelopod it, 

Such a proces, howover, may defeat ite own ends, By over-reprensing primary 
tendencies, stead of the individual's energies being devoted to cultural ends, they 
sare deilected to obsessions, delusions, and som 


times suicide, so that he is of io value 
to society wt all, ‘This view of culture is associated with Freud and hin sohoot, 














and 
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doth they and others have pointed out how societies do, and how our own society 
should, give free play within bounds to the oxercise of these primary tendencies, 
since such a course is far less dangerous to socioty than over-repression. 

It has been deemed wise to day attention to this broad and comprehensive 
sheory of culture, in order that our explanation of obscenity on veremoninl oocasions 
should not stand alone, but may be shown as just one of a large number of social 
customs with the same social function, vis, of providing a channel of notivity for the 
harmless expenditure of emotional tension highly dangerous for the individual and 
distuptive to society. 

It will be better to give illustrations of this function. Obscenities ocour amongst 
many tribes ut ceremonies of initiation into manhood and womanhood of boys and 
gitle, ‘The commonest features of such initiations (and also into secret. societies) 
are the rigours to which the initiates have to submit. Severe floggings, teasing and 
tormenting, hunger, thirst, exaoting labour, exhausting dances, bitter humiliation, 
rape, sodomy, these nd many other trying experiences are imposed upon them. 
Not only loos the manner of their life lead to emotional tension, but its severity, its 
pain, and its fatigue tend to make the person experiencing them seek nn outlet in 
immediate, and probably sexual, gratification. 

‘The severity of initiation ceremonies is an essential part of their educational 
purpose, but this purpose would not be served were the severity to lead to sudden and 
disruptive passions. ‘The creation of an alternative and permissible channel of 
activity compensates the initiate for his painful and fatiguing experiences, whilst at 
the same time maintaining the purpose of the discipline inflicted. 

We could take each typical occasion upon which there is & collective ex- 
pression of obscenity—death, birth of twins, drought, and eo on—and we could 
‘iow in each instance, as in initintion, how the occasion is one of great emotional 
tension to the individual, and how the expreesion of his emotional responses is not loft 
to chance, but is socially determined and guided into traditional channels, 

We do not, however, propose to consider each of these occasions separately, a8 
the general deductive statements given above will, we think; provide a working 
psychological explanation for them all, ‘Therefore to the broad generalization we 
first put forward we shall add an appendix (1) -— 

‘The general function of collective and presoribed obscenity is to give omphasis 

to tho nooial value of the activity with which it is associated, 

(a) Many of tho occasions of this typo of obscenity are crises in human 
life fraught with poril to the individual and to sooiety, ‘The further 
function of obscenity, therefore, ix to provide a socially regulated meuns 
of expressing this etnotion. 





1 When for instance, the demande of reality are wevere, when lif is hard to bear, there is 
a tondeney for the perwon's mental activition to rwvert to the primary types with all the serious 
(Sones, Papers on Peycho-analysit, p. 0.) 
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‘X.—Ecoxomie Fuxcrion or Onscenrry. 


We have seen that obscenity, in particular obscene songs, is often correlated 
with a definite act of joint labour. Before trying to explain this special correlation 
I will draw attention to another specific correlation, that between the taboo and 
coonomie undertakings, 

All labour is unpleasant and requires some drive behind it) Such drives are 
found in incentive, in concomitant stimuli ‘human company, and in other ways 
With which economists have mado.us familiar, Such drives are especially necessary 
in joint labour which is arduous or requires organization over « long period. "The 
‘special function of the taboo in its association with economic undertakings isto act 
ag’a drive behind the labour. I have not given the taboos associated with the 
undertakings described in the first part of this essay, but I will give two instances 
now, 

When the Ba-Thonga wish to construct a new village, a task already referred to 
in this paper, the members of the village first collect all the building material, Before 
commencing the construction of the huts the headman of the village loaves the old 
village, into which he may never again enter, He takes his chief wife with him, and 
in the evening they haye sexual intercourse on the spot chosen for the now Village. 
Next day the rest of the villagers come, and there begins a period, of about one 
‘month, called builapfa (time of moving). During this month the workers have to 
observe taboos ; sexnal relations are absolutely prohibited, and no one may wash 
his body during the whole bublapfa, The reason given for the first taboo is that 
sexual intercourse would injure the headman of the village, and for the second that 
washing would canse rain to fall. Among the Ba-Thonga clans there are other 
bublapfa taboos, No one is allowed to light a firw in the new village until itis com. 
Pletely built, all cooking being done outside the fence. Crushing mealies in the 
mortar is also prohibited ; so also is dancing ; also whistling, 
wizards, (i, p. $20 £1.) 

‘This example shows un clearly how the taboo acts as dive behind the labour, 
‘The pleasures of sexual intercourse and washing and dancing, and the contort of 
cooking within the village are prohibited, and the normal routine of family life is 
curtailed until the Iaboue is accomplished, 

T will give ono more example, T have already mentioned the 
tions amongst the Bu-Tli, When earrying out the long and 








since it might attract 


smelting opern- 
diftioult sme 





* ‘The unpleaanalnes of labour and the need to overcome the elvctance with which It le 
teen up tatoo obvious aid wel orn to require olaboraton, tl lntratog home 
note the shyly wok "word eymbala "The Peal rail seta os oda a 
Iravopio whic moans waflering” + the word " painfl'" was used in the Middle Agen in the 
‘wonse of * indusirious'* ; the Italian word for work, Inoro, rote from ho Latin Zabor (pals) ; 
the Greek word mévoya means both to work " and "to, ‘muller, a9 doce the Hebrew anal, 
(Meow Jones, sid, po. 175.) . 
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operations the workers live away from their village homes. Whilst residing in their 
temporary shelters, If anyone wishes to visit the village, he must on no account 
have connection with his wife. He may not enter his house—in particular, he may 
not sit on his bed—but squats down at the door, where, if his wife cooks him food, 
ie must eat it, And the women staying in the village may not wash, nor anoint 
themselves, nor put on any ornaments that might attmot the notice of men. ‘They 
‘are, as we were told, in the same state as recently bereaved widows,” Also, while 
the men are moulding the kilns, they may not drink any water, but only namense. 
(i, p. 207) 

Here again we wee how the comforts and pleasures of home-life are denied to the 
workers until the labour is completed, and at the same time all aids to sexual attrac 
tion which might let loose the socially disruptive forces of sex are forbidden to the 
women, 

‘The method 1 have applied in the examination of the taboo, namely, to study 
its function in relation to the activity with which it is associated, I will now apply to 
the obscenity already described. 7 

We found that stereotyped obscenity, especially obscone songs, were correlated 
to specific ucts of labour, Unfortunately, we do not know with sufficient exaotitude 
‘how close the correlation is in most of tho Ba-Ila, Ba-Thonga, and other data, to solve 
our problems with certainty, ‘The obscene songs have rliythm and erotic meaning. 
T will diseuss rhythm first. 

I showed from my Zande material how the rhythm of these songs marks the 
time for the labour, In beating the millet and in grinding the malted grain the 
women workers all made the same movements to a fast rhythm, Presumably the 
Ba-Tla must have carried out their sowing, fishing, smelting, and canor-launching 
operations to the rhythm of the erotic songs, since they sang them during the work, 
but we are not told so explicitly. In the same absence of statement it is necessary 
to infer that the Ba-Thonga could not very well have carried the roofs of their huta, 
nor pounded their mealies whilst singing songs, unless their movements were, to 
some extent at any rate, correlated to the rhythm of the songs. 

‘Yho correlation of labour to rhythm is matter of some importance to theoretical 
‘workers. It is well known that those who work to thythm suffer far loss exhaustion 
than thove who donot work to rhythm,’ ‘The functional value of rhythms, is greatly 
increased when it accompanies joint labour, as it organizes the movements of each 
worker 40 that thoy take place in harmony with the whole scheme of the under- 
taking. ' 

{shall not labour this point any more here, since it has constantly been worked 
‘out by other writers, and because I hope Inter to deal in full with the relation of 
rhythm to labour amongst the A-Zande, 








UR. Baober, Arbeit und Rhythmus, Soe alvo T. Malinowski, “Primitive Labour,” Nature, 
‘Aug. 15th, 1925. 
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The songs described in the early part of this paper have not only rhythm, but 
aro all characterized by their erotic meaning. ‘The special privilege allowed to the 
workers in singing vulger songs, considered as shooking and indecent at other times, 
‘oust be regarded as one of the concomitant palliatives of Iabour which assist the 
workers to combat weariness und monotony. ‘Those who have secon natives beating 
nillet or grinding malted grain for hours together know how exhausting a labour ib 
is. ‘Those who have rcen native mon carrying tho roof of a hut for any distance, oF 
who have seen a woman or giel pounding grain, know how arduous is the one, bow 
monotonous the other, Carrying canoes, sowing, fishing, smelting, ea all bo ting 
ccupations, and are carried out efficiently owing largely to the palliatives allowed to 
the workers? 

X1.—Coxcuvaioy, 


We may now summarize our conclusions :— 


(1) There are certain types of obscene behaviour the expression of which ix 
alwayacollective, These are usually taboo, but are permitted or prescribed 
‘on certain occasions. 
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(2) These occasions are all of social importance, and fall roughly under two 
headings, Religious Ceremonies and Joint Economic Undertakings, 

‘We explain the obscenity in the following manner :— 

(1) The withdrawal by society of its normal prohibitions gives special emphasis 
to the social value of the activity. 

(2) Tt also canatizes human emotion into prescribed channels of expression at 
periods of human crisis, 

(8) It gives both stimulus and reward to the workers during periods of joint and 


difficult labour, and through the special form of its expreasion, i.e. melody, 
it organizes the undertaking. 
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Preunxary Nore. 

‘Tus paper is based on information colleoted in Hastern Nandi (porordsiek of Kimelilo 
and Kiipchepkendi), where this section of the Doribo live. When visiting this 
district, I was accompanied by the Hon, P. 1. O'Brien, M.A., to whom Iam indebted 
for the account of the Physical Features, which is given on p. 976, My information 
was obtained through the medium of Nandi—which the Dordbo speak, even among 
thomselves—and without an interpreter, chielly from Dordbo elders of the Kiiplelach 
age. The Dordbo were told that T wanted to seo them by Parfigetuny arap Ngam- 
Ayam, a former chief, whose acquaintance T made through his’son Choimim, one of 
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‘my apprentices in the Nanci Industrial School at Kipsabet ; our friendly reoeption 
by this elusive people ia therefore due to Arap Ngamfigam. We should like to make 
it clear that this paper is the result of w short safari, and intended as a preliminary 
study, not as a'finished and complete account, 
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The Nandi. 1t should be noted, in the words 
fhe stem is semi-voiced, ie. between k and g, 
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Nouns in Dordbo and Nandi have two forms for the singular and two for the 
plural, je. a primary form, as muron, [0] warrior, and muren-et, [the] warrior ; the 
characteristic letters of the secondary suflix are, sing., -t (-d); pl, -k, Words of 
both languages are usually given in the secondary form ; primary forms are dis- 
tinguished by an asterisk, thus: mpitikot. When the Dordbo uso a Nandi word, or 
when the true Dordbo ia the same as Nandi, the words are marked by the letter N 
following. Mésae words are marked thus : + (engeraitt). 

References. -H.M. = Sir A, C. Hollis, The Masas; H.N, = Sir A. C. Hollis, 
The Nandi. 
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ano History. 


‘The people who form the subject of this paper occupy the forest area north of 
‘Tindiret hill, above Muhoroni station on the Kenya and Uganda Railway, between 
Jat. 0° 6° S. and 0° 107 N,, and long. 35° 20° E. and 35° 36" E., the country that the 
‘Nandi call Kapohepkendi and Kiimelilo (ss Text-fig. 1), The Dordbo call them- 
selves Okiot, pl. Okiek (fem. Chep-okiot, pl. Chep-okiek), by which name they are 
known tothe Nandi, By'the Misue they aro called Ol-Toroboni, pl. IlTordbo (fem. 
En-Dordbéni, pl. In-Dordbo). From the latter form is derived the name by which * 
they are generally known, Wandordbo. ‘The meaning of the name Oki-ek (stem Oki-) 
is unknown; the Misae name Tordbo may possibly be derived from the adjective 
dorop (pl. doropu) (short), in allusion to the short stature of the Dorabo (see below, 
* Physical Features), though Hollis (he Masai, p. 28, n. 2) thinks that it is nob 
Since the word Okiek is not perhaps as well known as Dordbo, I have used the 
latter throughout this paper. 

People calling themselves Okiek are found in various parts of Kenya Colony, in 
forest regions. A list of the seotionat of the Dordbo is given by Mr. 0. W. Hobley 
in Man, 1905, 21, together with a short vocabulary of three Dordbo dialects. In a 
note to the same paper, Mr. Hobley adds a list of 48 words of the language of a 
section called “El Mogogodo," who live neur the E-Uuaso Ngiro, and who are 
thought to be Dordbo. Whatever the origin of the vocabulary of the other 
Dordbo languages may be, their structure is certainly Nandi ; the " Hl Mogogodo " 
vocabulary, on the other hand, is apparently a mixture from various sources, among 
which I can trace Misae, Nandi, Turkana and Nilotic (Dho-Luo) words. ‘The pre- 
sumption is, therefore, that the" El Mogogodo "are not true Dordbo, ‘The earliest 
account of the Doribo seems to be that of the Rev. J... Krapf, who wrote in the 
introduction to his Vooubulary of the Engutuk Bloikob (1854) that “ the Wandurdbo 
aro poor people, eating anything they may obtain: they eat the meat of the elephant, 
and of all other game, ‘They cover their huts with dry grass, not with skins, as the 





+ Not “clans,” as Mr, Hobley calls them, 
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‘Wakuiafi [Misee] do, who therefore boast of their own superior houses, ‘Those poor 
people speak the language of the Wakuafi, but it appears they have also n language 
of their own, the knowledge of which would undoubtedly enrich the treasury of 
African philology.” Krapf is, of course, writing of Dordbo in contact with the 
southern Misae, The latest contribution to the study of the Dordbo, that of Maguire 
in the Journal of the African Society, vol. xxviii (1928), is disappointing, and 
marred by nn ignorance of Nandi, « knowledge of which is essential in treating of 
the Dordbo, 

Tho actual distribution and sections of the Dordbo in Kenya and Tanganyika 
are as follo 





Kenya Dortbo, 





1. Kimelilo-Kapehepkendi, 
2. Lo Ldiani, 





In contact with the Nandi 





4. Ravine, speaking tribes ot Nandi, 

4. Bast of Kipsitats. Kamasya, and Kipsikis, 

5. Chepeharwanek, Kamiek, and Kip- 
kurerek, on the Man escarpment. 

6, Saléta, In contact with the Misa, 

7. Kidoig. 

8.0 - 

9, Bisiwek and Talatiok, N. of Mt. Kenya > 1" comtact gs mye 
(B. Unso giro). rake i 


Tanganyika Dordbo, 


10. Taturu,! Int. 5° 8, 
LL. Mosiro? 
12, Aramanik.? 


All these rections speak dialects of Nandi, irrespective of the linguistio 
groups with which thoy may be in contuct. Tho possession of a Nandi dialect 
seems to be one of the criteria by which true Dordbo ean be distinguished. —(Sketehe 
map, Text-fig. 2.) 

Tho origin of the Dordbo is uncertain, ‘Thoso of tho Kimelilo-Kiychepkondi 
group do not differ noticeably from the Nana in phyrical character, except in one 
‘or two details, which aro probably duio to environment; from this we cannot, theres 
fore, derivo much help. Mimo and Nani traditions point tothe Dori having been 
found by them where they are now, whion they first came into this part of eastern 


1 J.T Last, Plltia Africana Oriatli, p. 188s G.W.B, Hein Mom, 1028, 190, 
* BALI. Maguire, "11 Trobe," in Journ, Afrionn Soe, xxv, pp, 12%, 249, 
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Africa; in the Misae story called " Naiterukop” (Beginner of earth) there wore 
originally three things on earth—an elephant, snake and a Dordbo (H.M., p. 286) ; 
‘and in the Nandi story “ Tapand’ ap emet” (The beginning of the earth) God found 
three things on earth—an elephant, the thunder, and a Dorsbo (H.N., p. 111). 
‘The Dordbo tradition that “ wo have always lived here” seems to confirm these 
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Yio, 2.—SKRTOW-MAP OF HASTERN AYIICA, SHOWING DINTREBUEION OF WANDI-SPEAKING 
‘ON 


stories. Further, Hollis quotes (H.N., p. 98) a tradition of the Moi clan, that a 
Dordbo gave;birth ton boy and.a girl, who issued from a swelling in his leg, and who 
Decamo the ancestors of “all the people upon earth.” We may note that among the 
Kamelilo-Kapchepkendi Dordbo the chief clan is the Moi or Kofigonyot, Such 
ovidence as we have for the Nandi tribes points to a movemont from the north ; and 
since the Dordbo resemble the Nandi in features, customs, and language, we can only 
You. Ux. 5 
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set forth certain theories as to their origin, which are offered as a starting-point from 
which to work. ‘The theories are :— 
(1) That the Dorsbo are an autochthonous people who were found in East 
Africa by the Nandi and Misae, and who have assimilated not only the 
Nandi language, but also some of their customs and religious ideas, 
(2) That the Dorsbo are part of the parent-stock of the Miisae-Nandi group. 
(8) That the Dordbo are part of the Nandi sub-group, who broke off from the 
main body very much earlier than the other tribes, and had been separated 
so long from them that their original relationship had been forgotten by 
the time they camo in contact again. 


‘To all of these theories there are objections, not the least of which are linguistic. 
ihe conclusions arrived at with regan to the origin of « language do not necessarily 
told good for the origin of the people who speak it; but inthis case the language in 
slmost the only distinguishable feature, and must therefore be taken into considera. 
tion. The true Dordbo language, as now spoken, is closer to Nandi than Sok, and 
tuch closer than Misae. Tt appears that Suk broke off from the main group before 
the formation of the secondary suffix or * definite article”; Dorsbo and the ret of 
the Nandi sub-group possess this suffix, which I believe is peculiar to this sub-group. 
Assuming, then, that the Nandi language passed through «stage with no secondary 
suffix, of which Sukt is the only remaining example—and it must have doneso, nous 
with primary and secondary suffixes being used side by side, and the secondary 
safix being obviously a Inter development ofthe primary form—how can we ascoune 





sullix, and ite presence in Dordbo, it both Dordbo and Suk were early offshoots fro 
the Nandi Sub-group t Consideration of the facts suggests that the secondary 
suffix was first used in the Elgon languages (Kony, Sapei, ete.). Language and 
tradition seem to indicate that perhape the first theory in the mont tenable, yet 
‘gainat it may bo urged, why should the Dordbo have assimilated the language sed 
customs ofthe Nandi rather than thoee ofthe Mésse 1” Should the fst theory peowe 
to be correct, we may suppose that the non-Nandi clement in the Dardbo voce, 
reprosents the language spoken before they came into contact with the Nona 
nthe coastal area of Kenya Colony there live other hunting tribes, imawn ea 
Sanyo Boni and Aviangulut These tribes are of a very primitive description, 


Jui. The Suk subdtvion f the Nandi gronp, comprising the dalecta of Suk, Endo, and 
Marakwet, 
A: Wonmeria Journ, B- Africa nd Upenda Nat, Hid. 801019, .30,n.; fam, 1018, 07, 
4B, B, Sulkeld in Man, 1905, 94, 

{EM Botley im Men, 102,95 A. 6 Chanpion in Jour, Avion and Cyanide No 
Hist, Soc., 1922, y, 21. 
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‘he Sanye and Ariangulu have been in subjection to the Gala, and speak dialects 
of Gala; the Boni bunt for the Somali. They call themselves Watta or Watwa 
(the Gala call the Sanye, Wanya, pl. Watwa), which is also the name of a hunting 
people in Abyssinia who speuk Gala but have also a language of their own? ‘They 
count themselves as the original inhabitants of Abyssinia, ‘The Abyssinian Watta, 
the Sanye, Boni, Ariangulu, Midgan of Somali, together with the Dume N:W. of 
‘Lake Stephanie, and the Wapare of Kilimanjaro, are claimed by R. Biasutti® to 
be connected with the Dorobo, And it is not impossible to identify the people 
called vavar in the “Inscription of Una (With dynasty, King Pepi I) with 
these modern Watta, of which the stem is possibly wa-, and the 7 a plural sulfix. 
If we may accept this identification, the traditional antiquity of the hunting tribes 
is confirmed. 
‘The old men give the following account of their past history :— 
Ka-kimenye ulitok —korosue-chu —olekinye-tukul, kimi 
We-dwalt bore countries-these oboldalways, — there-were 

Meck komasikewanni ak Ipkwapele komas-in 
‘the-Nundi side-this  open-country-this and — the-Uasin-Gishu-Masae side-that 
ofigntet. Olekinye kimi Kapeheptuen ulin-po _korosue-chutukul 
the-plain, Of-old  there-were the-Sirikwa there-of (-at) countries-these all 
ulin-bori po Soin? © ko-petyo keny.  Maki-sue — kiit’-ake. 
there-down of Solin _they-are-lost long-ago. Not-we-know thing-other, 


[° We have always lived in this country; the Nandi were on one side, in the 
open country, the Uasin-Gishu Misne on the other side im the plain. Of old, the 
“ Sirikwa ’ lived in the plain of Soiin below. We do not know anything else.) 


‘At the present day the Kameltlo-Kapehepkendi Dordbo do not seem to be very 
numerous or very flourishing. A number have left the depths of the forest and 
live on the edge (roangutiet ap samak). ‘They assign as their reason for leaving the 
forest, the hardships consequent upon an épidemis of disease (koroita, N.), which was 
probably small-pox: the elders of the Kiplelach age say this happened when they 
‘were warriors, ie. somewhere about 1895, when the Misne suffered heavily from 
this disease, When we visited Dordbo huts in the forest, we were told that there 
‘were very few huts in that part of the forest, I suspect the Dordbo like to make 
it seom that fow live in the forest. 





+E. Corulli, “ The Foliciteratum of the Gala of Southern Abyssinia" (Harward Afrionn 
‘Stidies, LID) p. 200; Massaja,““T met trenta cinguo anni di miseione nell’ alte Btiopi 

Boll, Soe. Geogr. Ital, Roma, a, 4, vol, vi p- 176. 

2 Soiin was one of tho Nandi emotinuek, oF "counties," which was cut off after the Nandi 
Punitive Expedition of 1905, It incinded tho Dordbo country, and also tho plain wt the foot 
of tho Nandi escarpment from Muhoroai to Kibos, which Inttor area the Nandi still refer to as 
Solin. 
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I.—Mope ov Sunaistexcx, 
Houses, 

The Dordbo live in little shelters or huts (Lockonget, pl. kochongesick ; N, Reriet) 
built in small clearings in the forest; they are made of a framework of sticks 
stuck in the ground, and bent over, forming a domed roof ; the whole is covered! on 
the outside with leaves of trees and banana leaves, which are insufficient, in spite 
of tho addition of an ox-hide on the top, to keep the but dry inside when it rains, 
‘The upright sticks aro strengthened by others tied ncross them with tree-ope. ‘The 
huts are oblong, with rounded ends, and are of the following average dimensions ;— 
Height, 5 ft. 10 ins. ; width, 7 {¢, 6 ins. ; length, 11 ft. ‘They are occupied for two 
or three months, after which they become ruinous and “ full of floas,” when the 
family moves to a fresh site. ‘Two to four people live in one hut. One group of 
bute we saw contained two huts, and had contained a third whioh had been pulled 
down. ‘The huts are divided into two parts, the sleeping-place (itdkto, N,) and the 
fire-place, which are separated by two or three poles laid across tho floor of the hut, 
onone sido of which are laid ox-hides (muénit ; N.muivel), upon which the occupants 
at and sleep ; at night they cover themselves with skins. In the other half of the 
hhut is the door (burke, N,), about 2 ft, high. Some huta have two doors, opposite 
each other, Between the door and the sleoping-place is the hearth (nnd, .), cone 
sisting of two or three smallish stones set on the floor. A loft (caine, N.) is some. 
times made in this part of the hut, extending across the width, and ending at the 
boginning of the sleeping-place. ‘The loft is ubout 2 ft. 6 ins, above the floor, and 
is mado of thin sticks supported on thicker cross-sticks, and tiod together with 
tree-rope. Upon it arv kept firewood and elousine grain (Text-figs. 26-28), The 
only household utensils are a small broom (wdtutiet) about 14 ins. long, made of 
4 bush-buck’s tal fastened to a thin wooden handle, for sweeping the floor * water 
jars" (ojyet) made of a hollowed piece of bamboo about 24 ins, wide and 
2 ft 8 ins, long; a grindstone (ltt, N.) made of granite, for sharpening knives, 
‘and for grinding eleusine grain, Gourds and earthenware pots are obtained from the 
Nandi; the Doribo have no stools. Fir is produced by meunsof fiesticks (pin, 
N, pine) (Texttigs. 11a, 118). A thin stick of the choruot treo (8.),. about 15 ina 
Yong and 4 in. thick, is stood wpright on a stck of codae (et about 26 ins. ong and 
1 in, wide. The thin stiok is enllod piinet, the cedar stick tasamet, 
held Vetween the palms of the hands, and the hands are rapidly rubbed together 
beginning nt the top of the piinot and working downwards (Pl. XXVI, Fig 2). ‘This y 
repeated until frei obtained; the piinet della hole in the tasamet, and the heated 
wood-dust thus produced falls on to  Knife-blads which is placed undemmeath, 
When sufficient heat is obtained it is laid ov a small bundlo of tinder (easyat (dry 
‘graas) oF fibre of the pordwet® tree), and blown till the tinder kindles, 


» Ficus sp, 2 Juniperus provera, * Doebys op, 








The piinet is 
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Hunting. 

‘The chief occupation and, in fact, till the last few years, the only occupation of 
the Dordbo, is hunting (eagas: Kony, Lip-sugas-ian = hunter). ‘They say. that 
at the present day they do not hunt as much as they used to. All kinds of animals 
were the objects of the chase; the buffalo (tiptarorét ; N. soit), rhinoceros (kip- 
amit), leopard (melilto, N.), lion (sombit ; figetuindo N.,) giant: pig (tumda, N.) wero 
among the bigger game hunted. Various kinds of monkeys and antelopes are also 
sought after, both for their skins and their meat. (See “ Food” for a list of the 
animals eaten by the Dordbo,) 

The wespons used in the chase are the bow (kuyaigda, N:) and arrow (kBtick, 
N; mbunatit, ete, and spears (olmorondoit}). Arrows and spears for hunting are 
Poisoned with a concoction made from the keliot tree (N.)1 Formerly, before the 
elephant disappeared from the Tindiret region it was hunted and killed with 
Poisoned spears, Small game, besides being shot, are also caught in traps and 
snares, of which the Dordbo have two kinds; buffalo are also caught in the ist kind = 
) Pits (nguret), covered with thin sticks and leaves, with spikes (Kipuaiyeinal) set 
in the bottom. (2) Snares (pordwet ; N. meste!) (Text-fig. 25), which are constructed 
as follows: a springy stick, A, is stuck in the ground and bent over; to ite upper 
end is fastened a piece of tree-rope, B, which is loosely attached to a hooped stick 
stuck in the ground, supported by three short upright sticks; little lowerdown the 
bent stick A is fastened a noose made from the ndorokyat tree, which is held in 
place by a olett stick stuck in the ground on each side; under the noose is made a 
Ute platform of sticks, which is covered with leaves, When this platform ia 
touched, since i is in contact with the stick holding the rope B,it releases the rope, 
and the stick A flies up, thereby tightening the noose. 

Dogs (gto, pl. igi) ate used in hunting, and are the only animale kept by 
the Dorabo who live in the forest. When in the forest they wear leather collars, to 
Which are attached, under the throat, a small bell. ‘The dogs seem to be ofa different 
breed to the ordinary thin-nosed eur so common in native reserves, and they are 
Kept in better condition, Their excrement round the huts takes the place of eow. 
ung in the neighbourhood of a Nandi ht, and makes the air unpleasant, 

‘A description of the weapons is given on p. 346 below, 


Food, 
The staple foods of the Doxsbo are honey (kumiat, N,) and meat (panyek, N). 
For meat they kill the following animals -— 
Antelopes, 
Kipkescket (N. dimerenget,)—Blue duiker (Cephalophur equatorial 
Mindet (N,).—Red duiker (C. igna-issaci), 


* Acocanthera Schimperi, 
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Keremaiit (N. poinet) —Bush-buck (Tragelaphus scriptus). 
Trukutet (N. irukutiet)—Reod-buck.» 

Kenyelet (N.).—Oribi. 

Kipsomeret (N.).—Water-back (Cobus ellipsiprymnus). 





Monkeys. 
Sairet (N. koroiityet.—Colobus (Colobus guereza). 
Tisiet (N.).—{Cercopithecus albigularis 
Chereret (N.).—{Cercopitheeus griseo-ci 
Konokchot (N. maset)—Baboon, 









pard. 
Sombit (N. figetundo).—Lion. 





Of other kinds of food, they eat bananas (sdsurit (N.), fruit (eg, berries, suck 
as those of the momonyat (N.) plant, Rubus rigidus), nettles (sisot (N.), Girardinin 
‘condensata), anil other wild products, 

They make honey-barrels (pasanct, pl. pasanik; N. moinget) (Text-fg. 24), in 
which the bees swarm. The barrels are made either of rough slats of the tenetwet 
(N. tenduct,) tree, or of wide strips of thick bark. The ends of the barrels are made 
of circular blocks of wood, which keep the slats in place, the slata being bound 
outside with teee-rope. A hole large enough to admit the hand is left in the middle 
of the barrel and stulfed with a bunch of leaves. ‘The barrel is placed on forked 
branches, the hole being in the under side. If the tre is tall one, a pole is bound 
to it with treexrope, by which the owner climbs to the barrel, 

‘To take honey, the Dordbo first makes fre in a loose ball of sasyat (Gbre); 
be pots this under his garment, and taking some leaves of the kipsepuet (N.) treet 
in which to wrap the honey, climbs up to the barrel. The sasyat is blown till it 


Jn times of plenty, fod is eaten in the morning, at midday, and in th evening. 
there is no food, the people go hungry and wait tll some is produced, ‘The women 


+ Tilia sp. 
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Prepare food and wait upon the men, themselves eating when the men have finished, 
At the present day the Dordbo are taking to eating eleusine grain, which is crushed 
on grindstones (litzo, N,) and made into a sort of porridge; and milk, which they 
obtain from Nandi, if there are any near them. Beer is made from honey, and 
is called kipketinik (N.). Tobacco (tumatet, N.; or chepkochittit N.) is bought 
from the Nandi, and is taken by men, and occasionally by women. It is either 
chewed (mit, N.) or smoked in Kavirondo pipes (terénik-ap-tumatet, or kweesinik, N.)s 
which are also obtained from the Nandi. The men carry tobacco in cylindrical 
boxes called kiprauwit (N. kipraut) (Text-fig. 22), made from sosoiyat (bamboo), 
with skin coverings for the ends, to which are attached thin leather thongs, by 
which the box is slung round the neck.* 





Agriculture and Stock. 

Formerly the Dordbo possessed no stock, nor did they till the ground, During 
‘the last quarter of a century or so a few of those living on the edge of the forest have 
taken to cultivating small plantations (imbaret, N,), in which they grow eleusine 
rain (olbaiekt, or paiek; N. pak) only. A few possess, at the present day, one or 
two cows; others have a few goats and sheep ; no one has more than 5 to 10 head. 
‘The only animals they possess in numbers are dogs, 


Dress and Ornaments, 

(i) Males.—Boys wear skins of antelopes and monkeys (akuriet ; N. inguriet). 
Warriors wear akin garments of duiker (ngemannyo,* N.) called akuriet ; they wear 
leg-bells attached to a leather band (mpitiko,* pl. mpitikoiviek) on the ankles. 
Nowadays some wear pieces of cotton-cloth (anget, N.) dyed brown? Old men 
‘wear buali-buck skins (akuriet) with the fur left on, Caps (engeraitt) are worn, of 
blue duiker skin with the fur left on, by old men, and of cotton-cloth by warriors, 
Belts (entoreitt) of leather are worn by old men, and of beads by boys and warriors, 
‘Neoklaces of chains (sirimdo, N.) or iron-wire (asingait, N.) are worn ; also various 
kinds of iron eae-rings (olaimeriatt and kimeitaiit (Dext-figs. 13-17); N. himed- 
teitiol) are worn by warriors and elders. 

(ii) Females.—The dress of the women and girls is very similar to that of 
Nandi women. They wear akirts (chephaiyuit ; N. chephaeit) and upper garments 
(botiket, N.), both of tanned leather, with the fur removed, in the same manner as the 
Nandi women. ‘Their ornaments consist of iron-wire armlets and leglets (makirarénik 
and karik, N.), and wire necklaces (osingait, pl. asingaisie 








). Married women wear 





4 Chepkochutit monns * ynafl "in Nandi, 

* Those atv similar totho Nandi tobacvo-boxes, from which indeed they are probably 
borrowed. 

As do tho Nandi, from whom doubtless the custom spread to the Dotobo, 
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lange discs of brass wire (tact, pl. taik), which are hung from the ears by leather 
straps (muikto; N. muito), to which are frequently fastened one or two cowries 
(sekeriek ; N. sekerek) (Toxt-fig. 18), ‘These ear-rings are, as among the Nandi, the 
sign of marriage. Girls wear skins (akuriet) or cloth (anget). ‘They have armlets 
(karik, N.) and loglets (ndapakwet ; N. tapakteet) of iron-wire, and necklaces of wire 
‘or beads (asinguit). «The edges of skin garments, both of men and women, are 
generally trimmed and stitched. 


Mutilations of the Body, 

(a) Bars—In both sexes a small hole (engeberit; Kony ingeberit) is bored in 
the top of the ear. This among the Nandi is the tribal mark, and it seems to be 50 
among the Dordbo. Both sexes also pierce the lobes of the ears, and elongate them 
by inserting cylindrical blocks of wood (ketik ap iitik, N.), as among the Nandi, 
Ear-rings are hung from the lobes, which in the ease of men are often broken by being 
caught by branches in the forest, 

(b) Zeeth.—Some Dordbo remove the two midille incisors of the lower jaw, like 
the Nandi and other tribes ; othersdo not, This is done, they say, xi ko-kororoncit 
piik” (in order that people may become beautiful), 

(¢) Secwal Organs.—Ciroumcision and clitoridectomy are practised. (See V, 
“ Giroumcision.”) 









Hair. 

Men wear their hair moderately long ; they put oil and red clay (ngant, N:) 
on the heir, which sometimes becomes matted, as seen often on Nandi, particularly 
women. The head is shaved periodically. Boys put red clay and oil on to the 
shaved head. Both old men and senior warriors wear beards and moustaches, 
though to no greater extent than the Nandi, In some old men the beard is seen 
trimmed and pointed. Girls and women shave their heads periodically, and put 
oil on the shaved heads. 





Paint, 
Warriors paint their legs with red and white clay, as do the Nandi ; they also 
put red clay on their heads, 


Arts and Crafia. 


‘The Dordbo have few crafts of their own. They have no Imowledge of metal- 
turgy, and there are no smiths ; all their ironwork is obtained from the Nandi. 


(a) Weapons of Chase and War. 

These consist of bows (kuyaiigda), arrows (Kétick, kiperénik, kipchdponik, N. 5 
and mbunatit) ; spears (olmorondoitt or morondoitt) ; swords (\esekto; oF rotuet, 
NN.) shields (lofiget, N.) ; and knives (chamboluet, N.). Spears, swords, and shields 
are obtained from the Nandi, 
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Fig. 25.—OAME SNANX (pordtee), 710, 26.—nUr (kochonge). vio, 27.—eReTION oF HUT, 
rig, 28.—rtax oF HUT. 
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Bows.—Theso sre made from the kuriot (N.) tree, and average 5 ft. 1 in. in 
Jength. ‘The string (inet, N.), which is made from the entrails of the giant pig 
(tumda, N.), is tied to the bow (Toxt-fig. 4). v 

Arroves —The iron heads (kipehdpe) are bought from the Nandi, and are usually 
of the Nandi shapes called chepilofigiot (Text-fg.5) and kipchapet (Text-ig. 6) (LN. 
Figs 98, $4). ‘They are from 2} ins. to 4 ins. long. ‘They are always tanged, and 
are inserted in a slit made in the arrow-shaft (Text-fig. 9) and bound with fibre or 
skin binding (simolt). ‘The shafts are made of the sosoiyat (bamboo), masaita, and 
Koromandet trees, and are of an average longth of 2 ft. ‘There are three feathers 
Cororik, N.), which sxe spit and trimmed, and fastened to the shaft by a spirally 
bound cond (Text-fg. 8). ‘The shaft immediately above the feathers is bound with 
skin simolio; the notch (oaita) is shouldered, and bound over the shoulder with a 
‘skin simollo, The length of the feathers is 2 i i 
aquivar (Text-fg. 10) (mootiet N.; mbonit of lather, and about 2 fe. 3 ins long, 
with a leather cap and. sling for carrying it round the body. (For the position 
‘assumed! by Daribo for shooting with the bow, sec HLN., Pl. VIL) 

Knives.—The iron blades are bought from the Nandi. They yary in length 
from 9 ins, to 12 ins, and areabout 1} ins, wide. ‘The handles are about bina, long, 
of wood, with spiral matks eut in them, ond covered with akin, which i presed into 
‘the marks 20 that they show through the akin. ‘The knives are curried in leather 
sheaths (choket, N.) which ate attached to lather belts (ipsienel, X.) (Text-fg. 8), 











ins, to 2} ins. Arrows are kept in a 












(6) Leather, 


pe akin (e.g, kipscket, 


blue duiker) with the fur left on, and flaps to shut them, which are fastened by a 


akin cord tied round the bag (Text-g. 12). ‘They are slung from the shoulders by 
4 skin cord. Small bags are about 7 ins. by) in, ; others ae larger 


(©) Baskets (kerepet, pl. kereponik: (N.)), 

‘These are made by the women. They resemble Nandi baskets ofthe same name, 
‘The upright steaws in the baakota are alle taparik: the eroas stramm sail Ww. 
Phenis reclinata pals). ‘The bottoms tre fat and are made of sin, ich i sewn 
to the sides, Some have a handle of skin. The average depth of the baskets is 
6 ins., width at top 64 ina. (Text-tig. 21), 





(@) Miscellaneous, 
For carrying things in the forest, a contraption called Iekwelet (%,) is used 


(Text-fig.28). Teconsists of two oval objects somewhat like tennis rakor faatened 
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together. ‘The rim is made of a single stick bent in an oval and the ends bound 
together ; cross it are fastened pieces of tree-rope+ Grindstones (litz#o, N,) ave 
already been mentioned. 

‘The Dorabo have no knowledge of metallurgy, and they have no musical instra- 
ments, pottery, or, apparently, objects of ivory. Metal-work and pottery they buy 
from the Nandi* 


Trade and Commerce. 


‘Trade is by barter. The Dordbo give the Nandi baskets, dressed shina, and 
bows in exchange for ironwork, tobacco, pottery, beads, and other necessaries 
which they cannot produce themselves, There are no special market-places, but 
goods nre taken to any place where there are Nandi, and there exchanged. 


Land. 


(i) Tenure —The forest is divided by the elders into sections, and each family: 
has its own section of forest. The boundaries between family holdings may be paths 
or rivers. 

(ii) Geographical Divisions.—The Dordbo divide their country into divisions 
called horet, pl. korosuek (N.). The chief divisions appear to be called Kipkorom, 
Sirua, Kimurienge, Sosoiyo (bamboo, N. tekat), and Mokopich, ‘The majority of the 
‘present place-names are Nandi. 

‘The points of the compass are called as follows :—North and South ; Murot (N.). 
East: Ye-torur (N. ulin-durur=np). West: Ye-'rek-to (= where(-the-sun)- 
descencds-thither). 





TI—Govensaesr, 


‘The Kamelilo-Kapchepkendi Dordbo have now no chief, The last to hold ofice 
was Parigetuny? arap Ngamigam, who was chiof at the time of the Nandi Punitive 
Expedition, 1905. Heis still alive, though he no longer holds office, ‘The chief was 
elected, and the office was not hereditary. ‘Tho chief (tiruagindet (N.)=councillor) 
‘was chosen for “‘igelyepta kitio” ("tongue only " = sense, ability and position). 
‘Tho anly form of Government that exists now is a council of elders (kiruaget ap 
poiisiek, N.), who meet and decide on matters which are brought to them. ‘They 
seem to have little power of enforcing obedience to their decisions, though they claim 





+ This ie described and lustrated, although it is » Nandi use, sinco HN. does not 
‘mention it, 

= On the use of homs, se V, "Miscellaneous," ‘These can hardly be considerod ws instra- 
‘ments of music, 

2 N. =lion-killer, 
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‘that continual disobedience is punished by expulsion from the tribe. They 
described their office in the following terms :— 

Ke'ruoch gale si kesich © che ~—milyach_ ak che 
Wotoke-counsel the-mattos that wemay.get which-are good and which-are 
yach, si ko-kas pik tukul. Ingoesio. chit” 
bad that —they-may-understand (-obey) the-people all. =‘ H-he-refuses  the-man. 
ake tuknl, ke-oon, si kwa = emet.— ake, 
other any, we-expel(-him) that he-may-go theeountry other. 

[* We take counsel that we may find what is good, and leave what is bad, that 
all men may obey. If any refuse, he is driven out of our country.” 


IV—Reuicious Beutees, Macic, asp Meprctve. 


Religion. 
‘The religious beliefs of the Dordbo are even vaguer than those of the Nandi, 
‘They believe in a god Asista (N.), who is the sun and masculine, and who has a 
sister Arawa* (N.), the moon No offerings are made to cither, but the mew pray 
to both before going on a hunt. The prayers seem to have one form :— 
Asis,* ipiiy'-ech  omdit, 
God, fill-us-with — the-food. 
Arawa,* ipiiy’-cch omdit, 
‘Moon, fill-us-with  the-food. 
‘They believe also in ghosts and spirits (ojindet, pl. oii, N,) which are good and 
bad. Prayers aro addressed to the good oii (oiik che miyach) to obtain food and 
health, e.g. -— 


or, 





Oiik, —ipiiy'-ech omit. 
‘Tho-spirits, —fill-us-with ‘the-food, 
ipiiy'-ech sapot. 
‘The-spirite, _fill-us-with» the-bealth, 
Libations of honey and water (ogomek)® and of honey-wine (kipketinik, N.) are 
offered to the good oiik, in order to obtain food and health. ‘These libations are 
made from gourds (Kona), and while they are poured ont, the formula, 
Tpiiy“ech omdit. si Kiipiiye sapot, 
‘Fill-us-with —the-food that we-be-filled-with —_hoalth,, 
is pronounced. 





+ Thave not come acroa this particular relationship before in the NibHamitio group: 
though other tribes of this group bold that the sun and moon are related, or are husband seal 
vile (the tatter Mine nad Nandi), (See Beech, The Sub, for the ideas of the Sule Eojennsi, 
‘Turkana, ete.) 

# The Nandi off mill. 
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When a man is ill and dies, itis said that bad oiik (oiik che yach, N.) have killed 
him ; if he recovers, a good oiindet has saved him. No offerings are made to the 
bad oiik, 

There is also a vague belief in a future life. A man’s spirit is said to go at 
death to the koret ap oiik (N.), or land of the spirits, which is under the earth, and is 
‘a bad place. 





Magic. 

‘There are magicians (pondindet, pl. ponik, N,) who are bad, and who prevent 
‘people from getting food by means of their spells. There are also diviners (orkoiyot, 
pl orkoiik, N.)2 ‘There is no equivalent of the modern Nandi system of “ orkoi- 
notet ” or rule by # medicine-man, 


Medicines and Charms. 

{a) Medicines.—For snake-bite, the gum of the tiinet tree is used, mixed with 
the honey of a species of bee, called “ kosomyot" (N.), and ram's fat. This con- 
coction is rubbed on the affected part, and a little is also eaten. For coughs, « plant 
called  opeito” is chewed ; this is used for all chest complaints, 

(b) Charms.—Children wear a charm to ward off the evil-eye (eakut, N.), which 
is similar to that worn by Nandi children, It consists of a necklace of seeds of the 
lepuyuwet tree (N. lapwoni) strung on a cord, the seeds being separated by short 
pieces of bamboo (Text-fig: 20). Old men wear a charm to keep away rheumatism 
(kimakunyet, ot Koroiito (koroita), N.) ; it is made of two small pieves of the rérendet 
‘tree? about 1 in. long, which are tied to the belt (Text-fig. 19). 





V.—Sooran Inerrrutioys. 
Social Divisions, 

‘The male sex is divided into boys (igetif, N.), warriors (murenik, N.), and old men 
(poiisiek, or apaiisick,N:); the female sex, into giels (tipik, N.) and women (korusiek, 
‘or chepiosdk, N,). At circumcision, a boy becomes a warrior and a girl a woman, 

Married and unmarried people aleep separately, Married people and small 
children may sleep in the same hut, while unmarried men sleep elsewhere, often in 
the sigiroinet (N.), or “ warriors’ hut,” where they cohabit with the unmarried girls, 
‘Though free-love is practised, it is not carried to such an extent as among the Nandi, 
and althongh girls sleep with warriors, they like to preserve their virginity till 
circumcision. Warriors frequently marry their sweethearts (mureriat ; N. murere), 
whereas in Nandi they usually marry someone else. 

‘The position of women is the sume as it is among the Nandi, that is, they wait 
‘on the men, do all the menial work, and are their husband's property. 

1 This word is not used with the aame senso in Nandi; originally it seomis to have meant 
simply * medicine-man” (Swabili, mguiga). 

| Euphoria candeabrum, 
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Clans. 


‘The Dorabo have eight clans (ore, pl. ortinuek, N.), which correspond to eight 
of the Nandi clans :— 











- Corresponding 
Name, ‘Nandi Clan, 

1. Moi Moi. 

2 Ki Kipiogen, 

3. Kipsirgot ipaingoi, 

4. Ripkenda Kipkenda, 

5 Talat las, 

6 Kofgot i % I) Kipaa, 

7, Kipongoit + on] Kamat, 

& Kipasiso a aes St 2) pastes, 








‘The Moi clan is the most numerous, 


Circumeision Ages. 

There are seven circumcision ages (ipinda, pl. ipinuagil), which have the samo 
ames as in Nandi; the intervals between the ages are about 10 years, and they 
suoceed one another in a recurring cycle of about 70 years, as in Nandi, except that 
the Nandi intervals are 15 years (formerly 7} years). ‘The present order of the 
‘ages, and their names, are as follows? -— 








7. Suwe (very olimen) —.....—.._Circumeised about 1877 
6 Kipkoimet =. 6k E » 1887 
5. Raplelach » 18 
4. Kimnyike Ns ap 

3. Nyongi (warriors) ” » IT 
2. Maina (boys)... Cireumcision due 1927 
1, Juma (small children) . 5 1987 


The old men speak of an eighth age, Kipayaiig or Kipaaig, which has fallen out of 
use, 
Bach age is divided into three divisions (mat, pl. mostinuek (N.) = fire), which 
are called -— 
1. Senior. —Chonginiek ( (N.) Chafiginiek, or Chaiigen-opir), 
2, Middle,—Taparik ( (N.) Kipalkong)? 
3. Junior —Rawakanik ( (N.) Kiptoito) 


1 In Nandi, Kipongoi is“ woman's namo" for the Kamwats clan, I oould hear of no 
more than the eight clans given, 

*'In the Dorabo dialect of Nandi thar names are called also “Kipalkangek” and 
* Riptoitoiek* 

* See HN, 





+ G, W. B. Huntingford in J.RA.t., Ivli, p, 426-498, 
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Names, 

Before a child is born, the spirit of an ancestor is called upon, and the child 
receives the name of that ancestor, which he retains throughout his life? At cireum- 
cision, « man becomes Arap (anum), “ Son of (So-and:s0),"" e.g. a boy named Kipoo, 
whose father's name is Kiminiiig, becomes Kipoo arap (Ki)minifg, and is known as 
Arop (Kijminifig. Both the masculine and femine names are mostly Nandi. 


Circumcision. (Tum,* N.) 

‘The customs connected with circumeision seem to be very similar to those of 
the Nandi. Boys are circumcised at intervals of about ten years; the ceremony 
takes place after harvest, about October, when extra food is bought from the Nandi ; 
the actual operation is performed in the early morning. In the case of girls, a 
circumcision is held when there are sufficient girls in a district of an age to be citcum- 
ised ; only the clitoris is removed. Cireumeision, as among the Nandi, and in 
ancient Exypt, isa form of initiation into manhood or womanhood, and ix preparatory 
to marriage. 

Marriage. 

tis usual for Dordbo to have only one wife, as they are unable to support more. 
‘The price of wife is paid chiefly in honey-wine. Before marriage the suitor gives 
to the girl's father as much honey-wine ‘as four women can carry,” He also gives 
the parents honey-wine year by year after marriage, and he must give the father 
caps (sambut, pl. sambuisiek) made of the skin of the tisiet monkey (Cercopithecus 
albigularis). Nowadays, if a Dorobo has any cattle, he sometimes takes a second 
wife. 





Death. 
When a Dorobo dies, his body is taken out into the forest, about 200 to $00 yards 
from his hut, and left for the hyenas (kimaroket) to devour. 


Miscellaneous. 
When a Dordbo thanks a person, he spits in the direotion of the person, with or 
without saying “ Konyoi," N. ('* Thanks”), 
‘The Dordbo call each other in the forest by blowing horns of water-buck 
(ikondit, N,), 
Salutations :— 
(@) OF greeting To men, “ Sopni”; answer," Chameke ” (health). ‘To 
firs and women, “ Takwenya”; answer, “Td.” 
(6) Of farewell :—" Saisere" (good-bye) ; answer, “Saisere ok inyo* 
(good-bye to thee), or, “ Saisere ok okwek ” (good-bye to you). 
Except “ Cham-ke” as the answer to“ Sopai,” these are the same as in 
Nandi. 








‘The Nandi also give children " spirit-aames” (hainel ap oft) which, however, are seldom wsed. 
Vou, Lx. Qa 
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VI—Laxousor. 

‘The language of the Dordbo is in structure a dialeot of Nandi, which belongs, 
in point of development, to a stage between the Elzon dialects (Kony, Sapei, ete.) 
and Kipsikis (or Lumbwa). While many of the words are either (i) more or less the 
same as in Nandi, or (ii) the same as in other dialects of Nandi, a number of words 
do not belong to the Nandi group at all, nor have I been able to trace them in other 
languages ; the assumption is that they represent the remains of the original Dorobo 
language, Masae (especially Unsin Gtshu) has also contributed to the vocabulary. 





Grammar. 

Letters, ~The spelling is the same as that used in Sir A.C. Hollis’s book. As 
in Nandi, J is often inclined to a g-sound ; in such cases it is written & ; b sometimes 
inclines to a w-sound, ‘There is in some words a broad «sound, here written wu, 
ior which Nandi has w ; the broad aa-sound which Hollis heard in Tanganyika appears 
here as 41; Tcould hear no trace of the replicement of p by e which he also heard. 
(NHL, p. xxviii.) 

Accent. —The accent is equal on all syllables, as in Nandi, 
Substantives—As in Nandi, nouns have a primary form ( 
article”) and a secondary form (with " definite article"), 

The secondary suffix, or “definite article": (i) sing., -t, -ta, -to, -da, -do; 
(ii) ph, -ek, -vik,-ik, -nek. 











jout “definite: 





Formation of the plural. 
‘The general rules for the formation of the plural are as follows -— 


When the sing. endings are -et, 

















Sing. 
oA iz : ——| alah, 
Primary. | Secondary. | Primary. | Seoorilary, | 
hochonsse | oehongt | kochonges int 
toror tororet torores loud 
murer maneriat | mureren ‘edhrart 





i 





(ii) 
‘When the sing, endings are -it, -ot, -ut, -chot, tho pl. ends in -ic-ie 














bob debit Tobie lebsisiok ute 
dan oldaait olds oldanisiek heart 
‘lmorendoi | olmorondait | otmorondai-is | olmarondaiisick | sper 
saingad asingnit ssingal ts asingatiek necklace 
Konokcho | konokeho-t | Konoketose | Koneicho-tick | abenm 
feumur-o | Kurauriot | umursin Jeanvur-iedek tips 
samba sambort ssumbo-is snmbicisiek | fur emp. 





© Though occasionally ow is heard. 
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(i) 
‘When the sing. ends in -ot, the pl. may end in ~Os-iele :— 

















Singular. Plural. 
| English. 
Primary. | Secondary, Primary. | Secondary. 
teget teget-Gt beget-ts teget-deioke het 
Gy.) 
‘When the sing. ends in -at, et, it, or -ot, the pl. may end in -ele 
akech-s arkeelvat arkech edi 
figunyeny-o | Sgunyeny-ot 
Berets. \seeer-a 9 leper 1) eer 
‘rwoigin- wotigin-et wofigin sswotigin ik 
int | Raut int tie 
‘kira. | kine it keira irulcik 





() 
(e) When the sing. ends in -et, wet, -yuet, the pl. may end in 





| 

kere] kerep-et kerep-on korep-dn-ik 

Boece (Sbsia [iatate |e 
aot) (eee Seen es 

rokoi-yno | rokoi-yuct roko-on roko-On-ilk 








(0) Sing: in -ut may have pl. in -tn-eke — 





ser sersut sere, serdin-ek nove 








‘When the sing. ends in -w-et, and, in one or two cases, -et, the pl. may be in 
~Gsiek (-os-nek) 
































solomw-a solomwct solomée solom-ds-iek deformed person 
chamboli-e | chambolu-et | chambol-bs | chambol-ds-ik Baife 
eve Korat eor-os-n8 kkorosuek country 
(vii.) 
When the sing, ends in -et, the pl. is often in -dk (for -oi 
koru-o eraset deer-ob seordle 
fino an-et lin-of Mink 
ties tise tis tis-aie 
3 For kiruk-it, 


> 
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(viii) 
Th ing intimates ellord by «a: nn Nn 

















aa Phural 
- | English. 
Primary. | Secondary. | Primary. Secondary. | 
tion rotionst rotion-at retion-siie forearm 
witut witut-iet watut-ai witut-aiik tail, broom 
(ix) 


‘When the sing. ends in -ta, -to. -da, or -do, 












rob-uck! rain 
buck 
‘melil-uck 




















Tnripe, tuon : pl. tuonech, 
White, Wl pl. lélach, 
Sel Noonan corn ie 
* The Nandi plural is konyen (konyek). 
se otter thin Sadan aa before certain cansonanta becomes i: with 
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Pronouns.—{i.) Personal :— 


Used absolutely. Object : verbal suffix. 
Ane, I Achek, ice | -an, me -eoh, us 
Tnye, thou Akewek, you | in thee al, you 


Inendlet, he, she Teheket, they 


(ii) Possessive, suffixed as in Nandi :-—The same rules for the changing of letters 
spnly 
SS 























With the: ‘With the eee With the: With the | 

Singular, Plural. | English, Singular, Pima. |  Boatiah, 
= cho \av nenyén | ohooh | mine 
“Sgutig “kak thy netigutig ebekuke thine 

poe eve yd Savin’ fehecnie | ie 

ere [aoe = Goes Pee 
Bross [eck ser mengross | chekwok | youre 
yo sdk fer poss 


[ehechonk jhe 





(iii) Demonstrative, suffi 
of letters with the use of these 









The same rules apply as in Nandi forthe changing 





Singstar, | Phunk, |g, 
(1) aii kat | theae 
(2) nin, in | chun that, thowe 
(3) no, cho hi, ese 
(4) not, 00 | han that, thooe 





Nos. (3) and (4) are demonstratives of relutive nearness. 


{iv.) Demonstratives of place -— 


] 
Phil | Bilis, 








ya { ui here 
ym | tin there 


‘All demonstrative pronouns may be intensified by means of the suffix -to or -tol: 
‘eg. nictok (this very (one) ); ulictok (at this very place). 





(v.) Relutive:—Sing,, ne; pl. ol 
(vi) Interrogative :-— 
Ata! <2 Hw many? Ano? .. Where? 
Nel .. What? What sort of? | Neo? .+ Who? 
Anyon!.. When? Amu-ne? .. Why? 
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Numerals.—These are the same as in Nandi :— 








1) Taman 10 

2 Taman ak akenge u 

3 Tiptem .. 20 

4 Sosom 9 

5 | Artam 40 

6 Konom 50 

‘d Pokol Sh 105 

8 | Pokol cing 100 (anything over 60) 
9 


‘Verbs.—The conjugation of verbs is very similar to that iu Nandi, ‘The present 
has a suffix -¢ or -i; and a-stems change to o- in the present tense, The negative 
Brefix sma, me, mo. When the 1st and 2nd pers sing. and pl. are used as the object, 
direct or indirect, they are sulfixed to the verb : 
a-mach-in, I want thee 
iemach-a, thou wantest me. 
o-mach-ech, you want us. 
a-mach-ak, I want you. 








‘When the verb-stem begins with i, the i is omitted under the same conditions as 
in Nandi. 


Conjugation, 
Acrvn Vor. 
(4) T-otems,—Isup, (to) follow, 
Present, 
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(b) Other stems. —Sagus, (19) Aunt, 


Present, 
Negative. Affirmative. Negative, 
ran-a-sogoe-t PL, kiesogos:i ——_macki-togos-i 
me-i-togos-4 2 osngoni ‘mo-o-sogos-i 

sma-sogosi 3, sogosi ma-sogos-i 




















| Past, English, 
= 1s 
ten keot Tile 
Lesewent T overture 
kawwer 1 tire 
Knee Tine 
‘ka-a-suwen, Tae 
‘ka-a-mwai Tay 
a! Passive Vorcr. 
(a) I-stoms.—Isup, follow, 
Present, 
‘Negative. | ‘Affirmative, Negative. 
bkceepanl Lisup-ech, we are followed ma-kicisup-ocl, 








ko-min-ki-isup-cch, 
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(@) Other stems—Sagas, Aunt. 
Present, 


S. Affirmative. Nogative. 
1, Késagasan, Lam Runted — macki-sagna-an 





Pas. 
Lo lka-kisagaean, Toa funded ko-makisogasan | 1, ka-kisagas-och ko-maski-sagar-ech, 


Budfunctie. 
Sil kisagean |, ki-sagneoch, 


Derived verb-stems. 
(2) Motion hither (Proskinesis)—Suftix, un, - 








Prevent, 
8. P, 
1, wchomeun, Feome 1. kichom-un 
2. i-chSn-un, 2, ovehdm-un 
3. iebéeo-un 3. ichomun 
Imperatien. 
‘Si ichimmeun, come = | P. ochtm.un, come ye 


(b) Motion thither (Apokinesis) Sufix ton (-den), 





Past, 
8. Pp 
1 kaachim-de, Fwent 1. karki'chomde 
& kaiiohimde 2. ko-o"chimde 
3. kako-'chmeda 3, kako-ebiim-da 
Imperative. 
S.iohdm-den, go | P. o.'chimten, go ye. 
(6) Dative. Sufix, chin (fn), 
Present. Prat, 
&. P 8 P 
} Araki, Fpowr to 1. Kerodgjinin | 1 ke-arofgjin J poured to 1. kukiong; 
2: bro nin 2 oroteiin |X tetontie 2 fooroteiie 
3. rongtin & rofig-in 3. ka-ko-ronig fin 3. kacko-rotigjia 


Tis fon: is wid hen the iirectobjedt isn the Bn por: when itl in the Int or Sd 
‘Persiy the form denoting “ motion hither ” is used, 


oGg:jin engaret, pour sme water for (him), 
‘ofig-u-an engaret, pour some watir for ms. 
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(@) Reflexive.—Safx, -kei. 

Present. Past, 

8 ra P. 
J. aMoun-ickei, Fash myself 1 kicuuncke | 1, kaatwun-gel 1 kacki-fuungei, 





(e) Cansal.—Prefix, i, 
‘Tonow, sand ; itonou, mabe to and. 


‘This form is conjugated like ordinary item verbs. (See above.) 


() Reciprocal —Sufix, fon, -yen, 


Premnt. 
wais-tos-i, Fam silent with P.1. Kisis-tos-t 
sis-tow &. cais-tos- 
8, sia-tow 3. sis-ton 





Imperative, 
‘8. sis-ion, be ailont with (someone clae) | P. o-sincian, be y silent together, 


Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunetions. 








Toror, above. Ngolen, now. 
Ko-keny, again. Ap, po, of. 
Ak, and. Mandai, out. 
Eig, at, in, to, from. Sor-chin (eor-un), quickly, 
Amu-ne, because, Mutio, slotely. 
Tae, before (place). Ra, to-day 
Lit, behind. Tumgwoiin, day after to-morrove. 
Tan, to-morrow. 
Puch, in ewin, 
Ye, ole, when, where. 
0, yea. 
Amut, yesterday. 


Olin, day bufore yesterday. 
Keny, ole-kinye, of old. 








Voeubulary, 

(@) Nouns. 
In this vocabulary, nouns are given in full ; the secondary forms are in brackets, 
Comparisons are given with Kony (Ko,), Sapei (Sap.), and Suk (Sk.) ; words of these 
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dialects are given in the secondary singular? Masse words (BL) are given in the 
singular. When a word is the same as in Nandi, the letter (N.) is affixed. When 
8 word is apparently original Dordbo, the letter (D.) is affixed. 














Aftemoon .. .. _lafigat (S.). 

Animal... tiony (tiondo) ; pl. tiongin (tiongik) (N.). 
Ankle... Kenere (keneret) ; pl, keneres (keneresiek) (D.). 

‘ant 

Black .- —-._ songik (songékiet) ; pl, songok (songdkik) (N.), 

White .. . toiya (toiyat) ; pl. toi (toiik) (.). 

Anthear .. .. Kit (kiitet); pl., kites (kitesick) (N.). 

Autelope— 

Bush-buck  -..keremai (keremaiit) ; pl, keremaiis (keremaiisiek) (D.). 
Duiker = figemwuyo (Ggemwuyot); pl, iigemwnis (Ggemwuisiek) 

Ko., figemwiyon-det. 

Duiker, blue .._kipseke (kipseket) ; pl, kipsekes (kipsekesiek). 

Duiker, red. _-minde mindet) ; pl, mindes (mindesiek) (N.), 

Reed-buck -,_irukut (rukutet) ; pl, iruketes (irukutesick) (N.), 
Water-buck .._kipsomere (kipsomeret) ; pl, kipsomeres (kipsomeresiek) (N.), 
Ams =. Kis (Ietsto); pl., kiisua (ktisuek). N. ‘isto = foreleg; Ko., 

kwisto, 

Arm, fore .. -.rotion (rotionet) ; pl. rotionai (rotionaiik) (8). 

Armpit =... kullu! (sulkulta) ; pl, kulkulua (kulkuluek) (N.). 
Arrow... mbunat (mbunatit) ; pl, mbunstin (mbunatinik) (D,). 

kebto (kétet) ; pl. koti (kétiek) (N.), 
kipchipo (kipchipet) Kipchipon (kipehiponik) (N.). 


‘Kiperio (kiperiot) ; pl., kiperen (kiperénik) (N.). 
Arrowhead .._kipchipo. 
‘Arrow binding. _simol (simolto) ; pl, simolua (simolnck) (N.). 
Ashes + mbuyangat (mbuyangatik) (D.). 
Axe... -.._ndolu (ndolut) ; pl, ndolus (ndolusiek). ML. on-dolu. 
Back -. =» suwe (suwet) : pl., suwenut (suwenutik) (N.). 
Bag —-._—-=._-motok (motoket} ; pl, motokes (motokesick) (D.), 
Bank 


ingekut (ingekutiet) (N.). 

- piton-in ; pit (pitt). 

++ perto (pertet) ; pl, per (perik) (N.). 

+> pasan (pasanet) ; pl., pasan (pasanik) (D.), 
-+ kerep (kerepet) ; pl., kerepon (kereponik) (N,), 


‘Suk. having no secondary forms, & given in the singular, 
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Bot... +=_saren(rorosit); pl, rereai (rere) (N.). 





































Bead . 

Bed «+ itdke (itdkto) ; pl, itdkua (itdkuck) (N.). 

Bee.. -, + _-segemya (segemyat) ; pl., segem (segemik) (N.)- 

Beetle ..-—-.-_-toruog (torwoget) ; pl., toruoges (toruogesiek). 

Bell .<« Oltongor (oltongorit) ; pl., oltongoris (oltongorisiek) (M.), 

Bell (leg) _ Kipisas (kipisasit) ; pl, kipisasis (kipisasisiek) (D.). 

mpitiko (mpitikoit) ; pl., mpitikots (mpitikoisiek) (D.). 

Belly .._«_engaiyai (engaiyait) ; pl., engsiyaiis (engaiyaiisiek) (M.), 

Belt .. «+ entorei (entoreit) ; pl, entoreis (entoreisiek) (M.). 

Biceps... -._kumurio (kumnriot) ; pl., kumuris (kumurisiek). Sap, has 
murion-det 

Bird.. . tarit (tarityet) ; pl, tarit (taritik) (N.). 

Blood + olodoi (olodoit) (Mf). 

Bone «_-kwo (kdwet); pl., koi (koiik) (N.). 

Boundary ~ ++ Punge (panget) punges (pungesiek) (D.). 

Bow.. .. +» ‘knyaig (kuyaigda); pl., kuyafigwa (kuyafigwek). Ko, has, 
Kuyafig-da : Sap,, kiaifg-da ; Sk, kwoatig; N., kwanget 

Boy <- es Weiti (woirit) ; pl., weirin (weirik) (N.). 

Breast— 

Man... «+ feget (tegetdt) ; pl., tegetds (tegetiaick) (N.). 

Woman .. ..  mbutwoi (mbutwoit) ; pl., mbutwoiis (mbutwoiisiek) (D.), 

Bridge .. «+ Kisume (kismet) ; pl, isames (kisamesiek) (D.). 

Broom .. _-» _watut (witutiet) ; pl., witutai (watutaiik). 

Brother .. ..._kesem (kesemda); pl, kesemua (kesemuck). (Cf, Ko., 
‘kasanda (Kasandet) = cousin.) 

Buffalo ,. =. tieptatai (tieptatuit) ; ph, tieptatuis (tieptatuisiek) (D.). 

Bull «.., arakiblich (arakiblichit) ; pl, arakiblichis (arakibtichisiek), 
(D). 

Balllock «ei (Gito) ; pl. eiin (etik) (N.). 

Buttock Job (lebit) ; pl. lebis (lebisick). 

Calabash... ; pl, soton (cotdniks) (N.). 

Calf ©... moi (moita); pl., moi (moiek) (.), 

Cap. engerai (engerait) ; pl., engeraiis (engeraiisiek) (ML). 

Cap (old man's fur) sambu (cambut) ; pl, sumbais (sambuisok) (N. 

Cat... = esithinjai (esiminjait) i 

Cat (sorval).. .- Kesogoror (kesogororet); pl., kesogorores (kesogororesick) 
(S). 

Cheek | matafig (mataiigda) ; pl, matofigua (matonguek) (N.), 

Chief... == irnogin (kiruogindet) ; pl., kiruog (kimnogik) (.). 


Child .. ++ Takwa (lakwet) ; pl. Inkoi (lakok) (N.). 
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Chin... tamna (tamnet) ; pl, tamnoi (tamndk) (N.), 
Ciroumeision —_.__ tum (tumdo) (N.). 
Cloud ++ toror (tororet); pl., torores (tororesick). (From torr 




















=above ; N., turur = above.) 
Cold ++ koris (koristo) (N; 
Collar-bone,..._malingot (mulingotiet); pl, malingotai (malingotaiik) (N.). 
Consultation —___iruog (kiruoget) (N.), 
Cord 5 pordwa (pordwet) ; pl., pordon (porddnik) (N.), 
Cough lal (lalek), 
Country ‘em (emet) ; pl., emotinua (emotinuck) (N.) 
Cousin— 
Maternal, + apulaiya ; rims, 
Paternal... bitba, 
Cow tany (téta) ; pl. tich (tuka), 
Cowry -- +» olpukainyeiya (olpukainysiyat); pl, olpulsinyeiis (olpukain- 
‘eiisiek) (ML), 
sekerio (sekeriot) ; pl., soker (sekeriek) ( 
Crab - + Kiplaporio (kipkaporict); pl, kipkaporios (kipkaporiotsiek) 
(D). 
Crocodile... mala (makaute); pl, mukiua (makauek). (Makau in 
Nandi dialects means « hippopotamus.) 
Dance. .._tion (tienda); pl, tienuag (tienuagik) (N, 
Darkness... mesundei (mesundeito) (N.). 
Dawn .. ..koriin. (Keyn, karin ; Sap., koriin,) 
Day... «chm (okdnet); pl. ekines (ekdnesiek) (X.), 


Pet (pEtut) ; pl, pitas (petnsiek) (a), 
pit, 












Daylight ., 

Deformed person .. solomwa (aolomyret ; pl, solomis (eolomdsik). N., ealun, 

Den, cava. Ywapunai (agapunnit); pl, ngaponaits (ngapuaisnk), 
AL, eng-apune. 

Desert. Kwo (kawet) ; pl., kéwis (kowosiek) (N.), 

Devil .- «hemos (chemosit); pl, chemosis(chemosisik) (N.), 

Dew. ++ two (rewot) (N,). 

Dirt ++ ++ sim (simdo) ; pl, simun (sinniek) (N,), 

Dog ‘ -» Rgdk (gdkto); pl, Agok (igdkik) (Ko.), Sap., Agdgit, 
Kipsikis, igdkts. Perhaps the same with Sk., kuki, 

Door -+ +s Kutrkat (keurket) ; pl, kurkot (kurkotik) (NS). 

Dust +» teinburio (temburiot) (N.), 

Kar iit (iitit) ; pL, iitin (iitiky (.), 


Ear (hole in top of) engeber (engeberit) ; PL, engeberis (engeberisiely. Ko,, 
ingoberit. Sap., ingeberiondet, 
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Earth (soil). igunyenyo’ (iigunyenyot): pl, Tigunyeny (igunyenyek), 
N., iguiigunyat, Ko., nyafigwenie 

Elbow... eget (tegeito) ; pl., tezeiua (tegeiuek) (D,). 

Elephant... _pélio (paliot) ; pl., p&l (pélek) (N.). 

End c++ fapan (tapanda) ; pl, tapanua (tapanuek) (N.). 

Enemy punyo (punyot) ; pl., pum (punik) (N.). 

Entrail ..-akntan (akutaniet) ; pl, akutan (akutanike) (N,). 

Evening .. karsp ; koimen (N,). 

Evil eye sakut (N.). 

Excrement .. siko (sikot) ; pl., sik (sikek). Ko., sigele = ox-dung. 

Bye +. «+ koi (kofigda) ; pl, kobyin (komgile) 

Face —-.._—-_tokeoch (tokoita) ; pl., tokach (tokdohik), Ko., tokoob, tokoita, 

Falsehood .. .._lokoitus (lokoiuek) (N.), 

Fot.. ©... mwai(mwaita); pl, mwan (mwanik) (N.). 

Father... baba, 

Father, my (man 

speaking) ++ pamoiigo (N.). 

Father, my (woman 

speaking) .._ pakwo (N.). 

Fearful person. swolgin (swohginet) ; pl., swofigin (swoiginik) (D.), 

Feast-day .. ..kambak (kambakta) ; pl, kambakua (kambakuek) (N.). 

Feather... _Kororia (kororiet) ; pl., koror (kororik) (N.). 

Finger =... morna (morne marin (morik) (N.). 

Fire... mii (mit); pl, mostinua (mostinuek) (N.), 

Firestick .. .. pin (piinet) pl. piines (piinesiek). N., pidnet. 

Firestick (soft stick) ‘tasames (tasamesiek), 

Firewood 6. Jewen (Kowenile) (N.). 

Fist .. . kotutukut (kotulukutiet); pl, kotulukut (kotulukutik). 
N,, lukutiet. Ko., kotuluget, Sap., tulukutyet, 

Flea... _arkechs (arkechat) ; pl, arkech (arkechik) (D.). 

Flower... tapta (taptet) ; pl., taptoi (taptok), 

Fog., -, ++ _‘kiptunge (kiptunget) ; pl., kiptunges (kiptungesiek) (D,), 

Food .,_—-,._ omit (omit) ; pl, omituag (omituagik) (N.). 

Fool... —.._aposan (aposanet) (N.), 

Foot .._—..__kel (keldo); pl, kelien (keliek) (N.). 

Foot (sole) .- keltopes (keltepesyet) (N.). 

Ford —..-—--_tapar (taparta); pl., taparua (taparuck) (N,), 

Foreigner .. .. 00 (toot); pl, toi (toiek) (N,). 

Forest’ .. --.-_sumak (sameita)t; pl., samakus (samakuek) (Ko.). Sap., 


sameita ; pl., sameiuek, 


+ For samaketa; the Sap, primary form is samiei. 
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Friend 
Frog 
Garment 
Gencration 
Geographical divi- 
sion 
Gift 
Girt .. 


Hide, ox 


‘Hill .. 
Hip .. 


Hippopotamus 


«kanya (kanyukts); pl, kyl rupyuki, 


»  ingok (ingokiet) 


+ tuluo (tuluet); pl, tulondo (tulondake 
» lip (pit); pl, lipis (ipisiek) (Ko, 


chorua (choruet) ; pl., choronoi (chorondk) (N.) 

kimasyari (kimasyarit) ; pl, kimasyaris (kimasyarisiek) (D.). 

‘kur (akuriet) ; pl, akures (akuresick). (Of. N., inguriet,) 

Ipin (ipinda) ; pl., tpinua (pinuek) (N.), 

kor (koret) ; pl., korosna (korosuek) (N,) (fr the pl, of Sap,, 
korisick). 

melek (melekto) ; pl, meleleua (melekuek) (N.). 


~ Smborokwo (simborokwet); pl, simborokon (simborokinil) 


). 
tie (tiepto) ; pl, tipin (tipik) (N.) (for the secondary sing., 
of. Ko., kiepto). 


+ chepkwoch (chepkwochet) ; pl., chepkwocheis (chepkwochei- 


sick) (D.). 
ais (asista) ; pl., asisua (asisuek) (N.). 
saisere (N.), 
olbai (olbaick). (Sep., paek, N,, pik. M., olpacki.) 
samsam (samsainiet); pl, samsam (samsamik) (D,), 
Keesaket (Kesakotiet); pl., kesaket (kesaketik) (D.). 
chemonjorua (chemonjoruet); pl, chemonjoroi (chemon- 
jordk) (N.). 
puch, 
Kalual (kalualet) ; pl, kaluales (kalualesick). (N., kalualiet.) 
Tite (it8to) ; pl, lite (litéuck) (N,), 
palia (paliet) ; pl., palioi (paliak) (N,), 





(As N., except 
the secondary sing., where N. has kungit.) 
koiya (koiyat), N., koliyot. Sap., koiiyat, 
rmubei (rubeito); pl., rubeuis (rubeiuek) Q¥,). 
crikoyot (esikoyoit) ; pl. esikoyots (esikoyolsiek) (D.), 
‘apo (sapot) (N.). 


1) olan (ldasit) pl, etdeuia (oldauisiek), M., ol-tan, 


‘toror (taroret), 

‘tutuifig (tutuifigdo); pl, tutufigua (tutufiguek). Ko., chi- 
chifigdo. Sap,, titidigdo, 

‘ingokai (ingokaiik) (N,), 

muik (muikto); pl, muen (munik), N, 
muitek. Ko, muito ; pl,, muénil, 








» Thuito; ph, 





leb-it; pl, lebisoi. 


SE, lop; pl, lepisei) ; kowot-apztip, 


+ makas (malasts); pl, makasta (mabasuek) (8), 
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Hole +. «+ Kering (keringet) ; pl., keringon (kering6nik) (N.). 





Hollow .. —-,_keruo (keruet) ; pl, keruoi (kerudl) (D.). 

Honey -. -- kumin (Iumint) (W.), 

Honey and water .. logome (logomek) (D.). 

Honeycomb kipiritit (kipirirityet) ; pl, kipirirites (kipiriritesiek) (D.), 

Honey-wine -._kipketin (kipketinik) (N.). 

Hoof -._—-._siiya (siiyet); pl, sioi (xidk) (N,). 

Horn .,_—-._ lino (Janet): pl, linoi (lanok) (D.). 

House. -._kochonge (kochonget) ; pl., kochonges (kochongesiek) (D.), 

Hunger... ileho (ilehet) (D,). 

Hunt .._—-._ sagas (sagasta); pl, sagnsua (sagasuek), Ko. kip-sagus-inn, 
hunter. 

Hunter. kiplokotio (kiplokotio iplokot (Kiplokotik) (N.). 








Husband ..  .. manoigotio (manofgotiot) ; pl., manofigot (manofigotik) (N.). 
Hyena .. .._kimarok (kimaroket) ; pl, kimarokes (kimurokesick) (D.). 
dle person, chiito ne nyara, 

Mines... _korot (koroito) ; pl, koroiua (koroiuek) (N.),. 





Abscess... mé (méet) ; pl, méoi (mddk) (N.). 

Bol = undit (undiriet) ; pl, undir (undirile) (N.). 
Cold... Loli (lotiot). 

Dropsy .- .._ mpuras (mpurusta) (.). 


Rheumatism —.. olbai (olbait) (M.). 
Sore throat .._kipkawamook (kipkawamookit). 





Insect ,. =. ut (kuntiet) ; pl., Jenut (kuutik) (N,). 

fron... arma (Kaurnet) ; pl., karin (karik) (N.). 

Jackal - elo (letuot) ; pl., lelue (letuek) (N.). 

Jor. ++ soiyo (soiyet) ; pl, soiyes (soiyesiek) (N.). 

Jaw ++ +» tussiringoiya (nasiringoiyat); pl., nasiringots (nasiringoisiek) 


(D.). 
soromya (soromyet) ; pl., soromol (soromdk) (N.). 

kcutuiig (kutufigdo) ; pl., kutuigwa (kutufigwek) (N.). 
+» chambolua (chamboluet) ; pl, chambolés (chambolisiek) (N,). 

» lokoiyn (lokoiyot) ; pl, lokoiyua (lokoiyuek) (N.). 
soyo (sogot) ; pl., sog (sogek) (N.). 
< katam (N,). 

keel (keldo) ; pl., kelion (keliek) (N.), 

ai (aita) ; pl., oiua (oinek) (N,). 
narobroba (narobrobsit); pl., narobrobats (narobrobaisiek) 
«chit (ehitit) ; pl, chitin (chatik) (N,). 

- korok (korokta) ; pl, korokwa (korokwek) (N,). 

@). 
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Leglet (gi) 
Leopard. 
Lightning .. 
Lion... 
Liver 
Ligard 
Log .. 
Lover 


Lover (gitl).. 





Man 
‘Man (old) .. 


Marrow 

Matter (pus) 

Meat 

Medicine 

Middle 

Monkey— 
Baboon .. 
Corcopitheows 
albigularia 
Cercopitheous 
sgrisco-viridia 
Colobus 

Moon 

Morning. 

Mosquito 

Moss 

Moth 

Mother 2 

My mother (man 
speaking) 


My mother (woman 


speaking) 





+ ndapakwe (ndapakwet) ; pl., nilapakon (ndapakdnile) (N,), 


rmelil (melilto) ; pl, melilua (melituck), (Nandi dialeots mostly 
have melildo, $k., meril.) 
kcoliol (kolielot); pl., kolieloi (Kolielak) (N,), 


+ sombi (sombit) ; pl., sombis (sombisiok) (D.). 
+ emunywai (emunywait) ; pl., emunywaiis (emunywaiisiak) 


(Ot). 
cheringis (cheringisiet) ; pl, cheringisai (cheringisaitk) (N:), 


= suben (oubenet) ; pl., subenai (subenai) (N.). 


sanya (sandet) ; pl, sun (sanik) (N.), 

ochépen (ochOpenit); pl., ochdpenis (ochépenisiek) (D,). 
turer (mureriat) ; pl., mureres (mureresick) (N,). 
puonyo (puonyot) ; pl., puon (puonik) (N.). 


« chepkericho (chepkerichot) (N.). 


hii (chiito) ; pl., piioh (pit) (N.), 
olmoruokeho (olmoruokchot) ; pl., olmoruokis (olmoruo- 
kisick), M.,ol-morno ; pl, i 







pururnt (pururutik) (N., purutek). 
nyanya (nyanyait) ; pl., nyanyals (nyanyaisiek), 
kericho (kerichot); pl, kerich (korichok) (¥. 
Jewen (lewenet) ; pl, kwenus (kewenusiek) (N,), 











+ chi (chéko) (N.), 


konokeho (konokchot) ; pl,, konokehots. (konokehoisiok) (D.), 
tin (tisiet) ; pl., tisoi (tisk) (N,). 





hepkiroinyo (chepkitvinyet) ; pl, chopkiroinyes (chep- 
Kiroinyesiek) (D,), 


« saire (sniret); pl, saites (sairesiek) (D.), 
+ arava (arawet) ; pl., ari (arawek) (N,), 


korun, 


+ tingywich (tingwichet) ; pl. tingwich (Qingwichik) (N.), 
~ kechinchir (kechinchiriet) ; pl, kechinchir (kechinehirik) (D.). 


tapurpur (tapurpuriet) > pl., tapurpur (tapurpurik) (N.). 
kako ; ciyo (N.), 
pokine. 


eiyo, 
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Mouth...‘ (kutit); pl, kutua (kutwek) (N-). 

Nuil (finger) —_.._-siiya (siiyot) ; pl. sioi (siok) (N.). 

Nume =. «kina (kninet) i (kaindk) (N.), 

Nape of neck —.,_keringich (keringichet) ; ,, keringicheds (keringichetsiek) (D.). 





Navel... pwal (kipwalda) ; pl, kipwalua (kapwaluek) (N,)- 








Neck ss _ ket (katit); pl, Kotua (kotuek) (N.). 

Neoklace .. ..  asingai (asingnit) ; pl, asingas (asingatsiek) (N:), 

Neighbour... takowos (takowosit) ; pl., takowosis (takowosick) (D,). 

Net (trap) -. «+ pordwo (pordwet) ; pl., pordon (pardinik) (N:)- 

Neutral land. melel (melelet) ; pl,» moleles (melelesiek) (D,)- 

Night. —_<+_- memundei (mesundeito) ; pl, mesundeina (mesundeiuek) (N.)- 

Nose ©. s_sr (borit) ; pl sordin (serdinck) (N.). 

Ostrich... tiond!ap-songol (N.)." 

Ox. se os tany (téta); pl. tich (taka). 

Paint (clay) — 

Brown, red erokoi (erokoit) ; pl., erokoiis (erokoiisiek) (D,). 

White... eworio (eworiot) ; pl, ewor (oworik) (N.). 

Partridge .. .. changweret (changweretiet) ; pl., changworetes (changwore- 
tosick) (D,), 





Penis. = irk (Kirkit) ; pl., Ikiruk (kirukik), N, = bull. 
Panis (uncircumcised) monyis (monyixet) ; pl, monyis (monyisik) (N.), 
Perspiration knot (knatik) (N.). 

Phlegm —,.—-«_sepee (seperik) (N, 
Pig... «+ tora (fornet) 5 pl. taroi (tordke) (N.). 
Pig (giant) .- tim (tumeda) ; pl., turnun (tumuck) (N,). 











Pipe, tobaceo teret-ap-tumatet ; ph, tertnik-ap-tumatet (N.), 
Pit (trap) .. gure (nguret) ; pl, nguren (ngttosiok) (D.). 
Plain...» Ofigamta (ofigatet) (N.). 

Poison 5. += figwon (Sgwonit) (N.), 


Porcupine .. =. sabi (aabitet); pl, obit (wobitik) Ko, Sup., sabetot ; 
pl, sabitik, N,, sabitint = quill. 
Porridge <. + _kimio (kimiet) ; pl., kimoi (kimoitk) (N.), 
Powerful person .. kauwol (kanwelet); pl, kauweles (Kauwolesiele) (D.)- 
Prostitute ,.. .._kiplelkong (Kiplelkotigyat) ; pl, Kiplelkofigis (kiplelkotigi- 
sick). 
Purgative .. .. seketet (seketetik) (N.)- 
Quiver... «+ mbofig (mbongit) : pl, mbodgis (mboviginiek) (D.). 
‘oot (mootiet) ; pl, mootoi (mootik) (N. 
Rabbit... =» akutil (nakutilit); pl., nakutilis (nakutilisiek) (D.), 














+. Tho-animal-o-tho-(ostrich) feather." 


vou. LIX. ae 
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rob (robta) ; pl., robua (robuek) (N.), 

‘muria (muriat) ; pl., mur (murek) (N,). 

nturumetyo (nturumetyot) ; pl, nturuanetis (atisrumotisiek) 

(D). 

kipchipet-am-metit 

kipkam (cipkamit); pl, kipkamis (kipkamiaiek) (D,), 

Kearas (karasta) ; pl, korosua (korosuek) (N.), 

tae (N.), 

+ olaimer (olaimeriat) ; pl, olaimores (olnimeresick) (ML). 
Kimeital (kimeitait)- pl, kimeitais(kimeitaisvk) (N,), 

















River... ilos (onto); pl, ilosua (ilosuek) (D.), 

Road... or (oret); pl, ortinua (ortinuck) (N.), 

Root ++ ttkitio (ttkitiot 5 pl, that ttik) (N,), 

Saliva... gut (Bgulek) (N.), 

Sear ++ foremyo (soremyot) : pl, sorem (soremik) (D.), 

Seed «+ s+ eos (hesuot) ; pi, kesui (kesuok) (N, 

Shade, shadow —.. tomirimir (tomirimirit); pl, tomirimimi (tomirimiraiik) 
(). 

Sheep... _olging (olgineit); pl, olginelis(olgineiiiek) (AL), 


Sheep (ram) ++ enturume (enturumest); pl, enturumeds (eturumetisiok) 
(Kikuyu ndurume), 
Shield... lofig (lofiget) ; pl., lofgotinua (lofgotinuek) (N, 


Shoulder ukumbo (rokumbet) ; pl, rukumbon (rukumbénik) (D) 
Side Komus (komasta); pl, komosua (komosuek) (N,), 
Sister, See“ Girl." 

Skin (human) iniro (iririot); pl. riven (irtenik) (N,), 





Skiry +--+ chopkaiyu (chepkaiyuity; pl, cheplaiyuin (chepkaiyuisiek) 





(N). 
Skull + takungu (takungut) : pl, takungus (takungnsiek) (N.). 
Smoke + Ph, ives (iyesiok) (N., iyet*), 
Snake 





ipsekor (kipsekerit) : PL, kipwelceres (kipsekeresick) (D)). 
Python... indara (indaret) ; pl., indoroi (indordk) (N.), 


Puff adder + kipinehuse (kipinchuset) ; pl,, kipinehuses (kipinchusesiok) 
(N,). 
Soul sss lau olaiuit) (M.), Ko, han ohio 
Son... 2. 2. See" Ohild,”” 
Son of + arap (N.), 





Song ++ ss esingolyo (esingolyoit) ; Di, exingolyois (esingolyotsiok), M., 
‘e-aingolio. 


Spear... olmorondoi  (olmorondoit ; 


Pl, olmorondoiix (olmorondo’- 
isink) (M.), 
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Star... _tapoiya (tapoiyat) ; pl, tapoi (tapoiik) (N.). 

Stick irk (kirukto) ; pl., kirukua (kirukuek) (N, 

Stone ses koi (koiita) ; pl ii (koiek) (N). 

Sun. ., s« cheptalil(cheptalility; pl, cheptalilis _(cheptalilisick) 
(N.). 

Sword... westk (wesekto) ; pl, weseka (wosektek) (D.)- 

‘Tail vs as Wiltut (witutiet) witutai (wiitutaiik), 

Testicle... _tolkélyo (tolkélyot) ; pl., tolkél (tolkélile) (D.). 

Thief —.. = chotin (chorindet) ; pl, chor (chorik) (N,)- 

‘Thigh kupes (kupesto) ; pl., kupesua (kupesuek) (N.). 

‘hing «kif (kiito) pp, tukun (tukuk) (N.). 

‘Thirst... mel (melelda) (N,), 

‘Throat ook (mookto) ; pl., mookwa (mookwek) (N,). 

‘Thunder ilut (ilet) ; pl., lot ilotik) (%.). 

Tinder sasya (sasyat) (D.), 





Tobueco «+ tumato (tumatet) ; chepkoohat (chepkochatit) (N.). 

Tobacco-box .._kiprauwi (kiprauwit); pl, kiprauwis (kiprauwisiek) 
(N). Ko, chep-kiraut, Sap,, in-giraut = snuff 
box. 

Tongue... olgeche (olgecheit); pl., olgecheits (olgecheiisiek) (M.). 

Tooth... _Kelda (keldet) ; pl, kelat (kelek) (.). 















Troe... ot (Kotit) ; pl, kot (ketik) (N:), 

Udder pl, soroi (sorviik) (D.). 

Vagina = 1, kitpin (Kkipinik) (N.). 

War (raid) i 

Warvior «+ muuren (rmurenct) ; pl, muoren (murenik) (N.). 

Wator —,,—.._enigure (engaret) ; pl, engares (engaresiek). ML, engare, 

Wife =... Soe“ Woman.” 

Wind... soon (usoonet) ; pl, usoonai (usoonniik) (N-). 

Witch-dootor .._ponin (ponindet) ; pl., pon (ponik) (N,). 

Witeh-doctor ‘orkoiyo (orkoiyot) ; pl, orkoi (orkoiik) (N.)- 

(diviner) 

Woman... korko (korkot) ; pl., korus (Korusiek) (N.). 
Barren... 00n (foonet) ; pl, soonotinua (soonotinuck) (N.), 
Married plas yisdt (yosbtik) (N.). 
Old... engitog (engitogit) ; pl, engitogis (engitogisick), ML, en- 

aitok = the wife, 

Work. -,_Jakoiyo (lokoiyot) ; pl., lokoiyua (lokoiyuek) (N.), 

Wrist, walel (waleldo) ; pl., walelus (waleluek) (N.). 

Year +» «+ keny (kenyit) ; pl, kenyis (kenyisiek) (N. 





Zebra... olvitigo (oloitigoit) ; pl, oloitigots (oloitigotsick) (M.). 
2n2 
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(0) Verbs. 






















Able (be) imach (S.). 
Abuse chup (8.). 
Angry (be) .. nerekot (N,). 
Answer... iyan (Ni) 
Ariso + figot (N.), 
s+ itun (N,) (Prog). 
+ lany (N). 
<1 tepen (N.). 
Assist... toret (N,), 
Be ++ mi (N). 
Bear (fruit) .. ii (N.). 
Beat .. pir (N.). 
Beckon —..._igwoch (N.). 
Beg... som (N,). 
Blink... mismis (N.), 
Blow... kuut (N,), 
Bore .. parpar (N,). 
Box ears rapach (N.), 
Break a iN). 
Break wind .. kwot (N, 
Breathe pus (N). 
Brow .. riech (N.). 
Bring .. ip-un (N,) (Pros). 
Build ., tech (N.). 
Burn (act) pel (N.). 
Buy al (N,). 
Gall, kur (N,). 
Carry ip (N). 
Chop .. yep (N). 
Gireumeise <. muratan (N.). 
Close .. kok (N,). 
Come .. iohdm-un (M.) (Pros.), 
Cook .. +. kwany (.), 
* Present, a"kooikel, 


© These two verbs ate Irregular Present, w 


Ge, of the simple form, 


derived stem, and conjugated 
Grammar under the heading which is affixed to it :—Pros, 
motion thither, Dat. dative. Rf. = reflexive, Cs. 






described in the 
motion hither. Apo, = 
causal, Rp. = reciprocal, 








| Copulate 
Congh 
Count 
Cry 

Cut 
Delay .. 
Dio 





Dig 
Do 
Drunk (be) 
Dwell .. 
Eat 
Enlarge, 
orease 
Enough (be) .. 
Extinguish tiro 
Fall c 
Fatigued (be)... 


ameny (8. 
+ am (N.). 
tos (N.). 


in- 


yin (N.). 











Fear iyuei (N,). 

muen (D,), 
Fight... pirskei (N,) (RE). 
Fill ++ inyét (N.). 
Fill with food, . ipiiy-en* (N.) (Rp.). 
Filled with food piiy-en? 
(be) 
Finish (act) .. tar (N). 
Finishod (itis) —ka-ko-pek (N,), 
Fold... aruny (N,), 
Follow + iaup (N,). 
Forget .._yntio (N.). 
Get s+ sich (N,), 


‘Pily-onyi; Past, ko-s-pliy-o, ‘The first le the 
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Give .. .. kom; ikéchi (irreg, as| Run .. «. lapat (N.). 
in Nandi). Say .. ., mai (N.); ile (N.). 
Go... ichém-den (M.) (Apo). | Say to... miwa-tn (Pros.). 
Grind... Higa (N.). mwa-chin (Dat,). 
Growl =» moro (N.). Scowl .. =. injurur (N.). 
Have... tinye (N.). Search chetig (N.). 
Hear. -. kas (Nj. Bee. suwent (D.). 
Hunt... sagas Soll 2.  .. alten (N.) (Apo.). 
Hurt... am(eg,um-aesikoyoit, | Sew ..  -. nap (N.). 
my head hurts me), | Shoot... mwog (N.). 
TM (be) «inn (N,). Shut... ker; mat (N). 
Kill 4... par (N.). Sloop. ». ru (N.)s 
Kindle + inama ; ila (N.), nu-ien (Rp.)- 
Know sue (D.). Smell (act) ..  ifigu (N,), 
Laugh ori (N.). Smell(intrans.) figu-ten (Apo). 
Leap .. toromben (N,). Spit... Figutut (N.). 
Let alone met-ten (N.)(Apo.), | Spoil -. «. figom (N.). 
Love .. «cham (N,). Stand... tonon (N.). 
Marry + itun (.) Steal .. «chor (N,). 
Meet .. <. nyor-un (N.) (Pros). | Sweop —«._iptieh (N,). 
Open .. «.yat (N.). ‘Take, hold ,. nam (N.). 
Overturn. uweoh (N.), ‘Throw... wer (Ni). 
Pour... robg (N.); Mo .. .. rat (Ni). 
roBg-un (N.)(Pros,); | Travel... ru-ten (N.) (Apo,)- 
rofig-jin (Dat.). Understand ., kas (N.). 
Propare —.._-ynisten (N.) (Apo), | Unfasten .._yat (N,). 
Put ., —-. inde(n) (N.) (Apo,). | Untic .. <. itiaoh (N,), 
konor (N.). Upset. -. turtr-ten (N,) (Apo.). 
Quiet (be). sis (N.). ‘tum-den (N.) (Apo.). 
Rain... robon (N,). Wait... kany (N.). 
Refuse .._yesien (N.). Walle. wond-ote? (N.). 
Remain... tepi (N.). Want .. mach (N,), 
Remember .. ipwat (N.). ©) Wash. jun (N.). 
Remove... nem-un (N.) (Pros,), | Wash oneself... inun-gel (Rt). 
Return (act) -. iwech (N.) (Cs.). Well (be)... sap (Ni). 
Return (in weikeit (N) (RE). | Yawn... ime (N.). 
trans.) Yell (chout) .. wach (N,). 
Ripen ++ rurion (N,) (Rp.). 


Present aowevohivkei. 
£ Of, Ske wows soe, 
* Present, 8.1, a-wonoti; P.1. ki-pend-oti, 
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Note—In the foregoing vocabulary the letter (N.) does not necessarily mean that 
‘the equivalent Nandi word has exactly the same meaning or the same form as the 
Dordbo word. In several cases the Nandi words have quite different meanings, 
‘though referring to the same sort of thing as the Dorsbo word, e.g. “ mesundeito, 
the Dordho for “ night,” means in Nandi, " darkness when there is no moon." And 
when, eg., “ paal” is marked (N.) it does not necessarily follow that the Nandi is 
“pal” (in this ease the Nandi is“ pal”), The object of the indication is to show 
‘what words are to be considered Nandi, what words are to be considered dialect, and 
what words Misae, 


Examples of Dorébo. (True Dordbo in italics,) 











Keroti Okick = si ko-aue ——_hochongesiek 
‘They-are-walking-atoutlooking-wt the-Dordbo that thry-maycknow  thi-hate 
chepo pik ap sumeita. 


Which-are-of the-people of the-forest, 


Ma-ngo-mi sombisiek —samakuek _—_‘orosuo-clut, 
Not-and-there-are the-lions (in) the-forests (in) countries-theye. 
Mii Kisamet ne lony-e —_ilosto, 
Theres the-bridge which it-eromes theriver, 





Ki-ichom-doi-i ——i-sagas aig figdhik, 
Wego that-wemay-bunt with —the-dogs, 
Ko'len olmoruokchot A-mach-e simborokwet ko-chém-un si ko-ram 
Ani-besayy thiskiman  Lwant thergil that-ahe-comes that sho-may-draw 
engare, 








theowater, 
pendi samakt Ki-sages torast, ne meny-s ye mii 
Wego forest we-hunt the-bushpig which itiwella where therwia 

aldamiyoit. 

tho-oliveste. 

VIL—Last ov Trees asp Puaxra, 

Dordbo. Nandi Botanical Name, 

chelumbut awit 

chepkeipet 

chesicheiyot chesicheiyet 

chorwst 

See ach choruet ews sp. 

kaposwet serengwet 

kiput-Kalial kapkiloluet 


JA Me Holley’ vocabulary of Ravine Dordbo (3fen, 1606, 21), the phrase * a 
sama" Tt. woo to forest” i given for“ hunt." : or 
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Dorbbo. 
keliot 
kesainet 
ketuyuwet 
ipeichekwet 
kipkomotet 
kipsepuet 
kiptililiet 
Kisernet: 
koropanyat 
kuiriot 





moiyuet 
‘momonyat 
mukupchot 
ndorokyat 
figanasyat 
nyaldet 
olcbapalait 
oldamiyoit 
ororuiet 
papénet 
poriwet 
rirendet 
rosopeiyet 
sapteb 
sisuriet 
eet 
senetwet 
sefigscligwet 
sestinet 
sitotiwet 
soboitit 
sosviyat 
sumbeiynet 


Nandi. 
keliot 
serkutiet 
martit 
siriat 
kipkoskosit: 
Kipsepust 
kuseruct 
kormanyat 
kuriot 
chepsafigainet 
ket Ska 
lamaiyuet 
soiyet 
sakomwet 


ea 
cheptangolik 
momonyot 


lepekewet 


chepkelelict 
kipsutiet 
chepitet 
emdit 
teldet 
aiksiket 
silipehet 
kuuresiet 
leltonget 
tarakwet 
sasuriet 
seot 
senetwet 
‘seseiyat 
kntet ; sertuet 
sitotyot 
simotuet 
tekat 
sumbeiyuet 


Botanical Name. 
‘cocanthera Schimper. 


tilia sp. 


sedum sp. 


rimenia americana, 


polygonum sonegalense. 
parasite, tree-rope, 
rrubus rigidus. 
Araccena sp 


parasite, tree-rope. 
olen chrysophylta, 
fics sp. 

. 


dombeya sp. 

‘euphorbia eandelabrum. 
abutilon indicum, 
porlocarpis sp. 


musa ensete. 
cassia didymobotryt. 
‘acacia robusta. 


frou sp. 


‘arundinaria alpina, 
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Dorsbo. Nandi. Botanical Name. 
susuek (* grass") sekemetyet moss. 
taptet setyot 
teet tarakwet Juniperus procera. 
tegeltte indakariat ‘coanthus arborens. 
tenetwet tenduet 
tepengwet tepengwet ‘aemilia integrifolia. 
teresyat teresyat 
tiinet 
tilolwet tilolwet bracken, 
tyemnowet chemnoet 


VII—Lasr or Teme Nanes. 


Dorsbo,—Okio (Okiot) ; pl., Oki (Okiek.). 
Elgeyo,—Keyo (Keyot) Keyu (Keyek), 
European.—Asungjo (Asungiot) ; pl, Asungu (Asunguk.). 
Kavirondo.—Lemin (Lemindet) ; pl., Lem (Lemek). 
Kipsikis, Lambwa—Kipsikisin (Ripeikisindet); pl, Kips (Kipaikisek). 
il-Kakesanf. 
Mite, Unsin Gishu.—Ipkwapeho (Ipkwapchot); pl., Ipkwap (Ipkwapek.). 
Nandi —Meyuo (Meyuot) ; pl., Mee (Meek) 
ipcheptuen. 





“ Sirikws," Ka 


TX.—Tue Parsicat Featvrss or tae Dondso2 


By the Hon. P. L. O'Baren, M.A. 


‘The physical features of the Dordto ure not particularly distinctive, nor do 
they differ to any great extent from their neighbours the Nandi, ‘There are, however, 


1 Te is curious to note that this word is applied by the Sck to the Dorabo ; by the Nandi 
‘$0 any agricultural teibe ; and by the Miase to the Banta “ savages" It has no counection, ay 
is somtines thoaght, with the N. Lemek ~~ the Kavirondo peoples gum te non 
which i lem-, and the real mesning “ boy.” 

SE nae PEN ox Ph XXVI-XXVIIL Thewe photographs were taken by the 
Hon. P. L. O'Brien, 
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one or two features which are worth mentioning; but these are far more likely to 
be due to environment than to be trae racial distinctions. 

The Dordbo are usually small in stature, averaging about 5 ft. 6 ins, ; this, 
however, may be accounted for, because, like the Wambuti (Congo Pygmies), they 
are forest-dwellers. 

The Dorabo, like the Nandi and other Nilo-Hamitio peoples, are dolichooephalic, 
although not markedly so, and in some cases even inclined to mesocephaly. Their 
skulls tend to slope up from a rather flat frontal bone to the occipital, giving one 
rather the impression of very slight artificial cranial deformation. Unfortunately, 
‘we were unable to obtain any specimens of their crania; but, even if we had, I 
believe it would have been almost impossible to distinguish them from any Nandi 
specimens, 

For a black race their noses ure narrow, being distinctly leptorrhine, 
with a well-formed bridge; this may be accounted for by the fact that, 
although they live actually on the Equator, they live at an altitude of 
from 8,000 to 9,000 ft. in the dense forest, where it never really gots hot, 
and at night it is bitterly cold; hence they show very little tendency towards 
the true platyrrhine nose, so intimately associated with the tropics, On 
the whole, the lips of the Dordbo appeared somewhat thinner than those of the 
Nandi, 





Colour of Skin—The younger children, who presumably have never 
been out of the forest, wore of a distinctly lighter colour than the average 
(ef. Congo Pygmies). Otherwise the Dordbo were of the same colour as the 
Nandi, 

‘That the Dordbo are habitually bearded, and have hair on their bodies and 
legs, is an absolute fallacy. It is true, however, that several of the old men whom 


we met had beards, but no more so than their Nandi neighbours. We met none 
with hair on their bodies or logs.t 


Hair. —In hair classification the Dordbo are typical Ulotrichi. 


Artificial Deformation and Mutilation. —The Dordbo, like most Nilo-Hamites, 
pierce and elongate the lobes of the ears, and it was interesting to note that, in a great 
many cases, among the old men, these lobes had heen broken by being caught by 
branches in the forest, 

‘The Dorsbo usually extract the two middle incisor teeth of the lower jaw. ‘They 
also practise circumcision and clitoridectomy. 


+ We emphasize this point, Bacause there eet Lo bean idea that the Donibo are a bearded "* 
people, ¢gu. Str. Hobley in Afan, 1905, 21, . 0. Whatever other sections of the DorBbo nay be, 
‘the Kitneltlo-Kipchepkendi gertainly are not more bearded than any other tribe, 
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In conclusion, I do not consider that the physical characteristics of the Dordbo 
throw much light upon the controversy as to their origin. Theso characteristics 
tend, if anything, to indicate that they are « Nilo-Hamitic rice, which has been 
somewhat altered by environment! 
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* Tn the foregoing paper no remark hae been mado ax to the false" Donsho, "Ther are 
‘lange number of people ofall nore of tribes, who have taken tothe woods, and live a ontlane, 
moxtly on account of some misbehaviour. "Tho numbers 





Pp. 8-0, 22, ete; Mise Wernar' review: of Holl The Maan, ia Man, 1005, 08 ¢ 108 

work ie not, 1 believe, vey tla, al hs secs Uo bem rather prjicel sree ee 
iyaenl shauna which wo bare noted many porkape, bs take ax oe ination among 
‘thers that the Dovibo we met wore trve DorSbo, and not outline of other tribes The hone 
of environinent are sot Uksly to mak themselves visible afew year oly, The tact tn tig 
Dorie voeabulares luckily recorded ly Mr- Hole, le. cit. shaw that the tee erate, 
‘similar to Natu atructare, tay, hit, be taken aaxame eilence agin thave who at ny 


hat the Dor6bo of Mau, E-ussofiiro, Kenya, Salta, ete, ure formed 
neighbouring tribes —{G. W. B. HL] mostly of outlaws from 
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RAIN-MAKING ON THE RIVER MOREHEAD, 
{Wert Puares XXIX axp XXX] 


By F. E, Wruams, 
Government Anthropologist, Territory of Papua, 
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Intropvcrory. 


tis the purpose of the presont, paper first to describe the apparatus and the technique 
of rain-making on the River Morehead, Papa, and secondly to attempt some inter: 
pretation of thom. Many details—though I believe these are moatly of « minor 
ccharacter—have so far defied any explanation that I can offer ; but the larger part 
of tho rain-maker's art, his stock-in-trado, as well as his routine procedure and its 
oral accompaniment, seem to become intelligible partly by reference to the ontinary 
principles of mayic and partly by reference to an elaborate mythology or body of 
religious belief, 

‘The first part, viz. the description of rain-making, is a8 fall as my information 
allows ; the last, viz, the citation of certain mythological botiets ax explanatory of the 
rain-maker’s methods, must involve a strict selection. It is impossible to give the 
whole of a long and somewhat chaotic mythology in the course of a journal article, so 
am compelled to adduce only those mare or less disjointed parts of it which seem to 
fit the purpose. 
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L 
Exvimossest, 

‘The people of whom T am writing may be called the Kuramangu. ‘They occupy 
part of the country, some twenty miles inland, between the Wassi Kussa and More- 
head rivers, almost in the extreme south-west comer of Papua. It ia lt countey 
which varios in the course of every year between the severest extremes of climate. 
The yam and the taitu, which form the staplo dict ofits inhabitants, require a wet 
season and a dry season, and they get both with a vengeance, Between the months 
of December and May the monotonous plain is often under a knec-leep flood for mile 
‘after mile ; in the height of the dry season it is so parched that the traveller must 
carry his water on the track. But the tropical alternation, fairly reliable as it is, 
remains gubject to interruption by rains belated or untimely, which cither delay o 
injure the yam crops ; and under such conditions westher-magio assumes a real 
importance. When I was in the district every meteorological rule should have 
aide it bone dry, but a succession of unexpected downpours had actually made it 
‘impassable with water, so that I watched with more than usual sympathy the 
sctivities of the sun-magicians, and felt I could willingly contribute to the curses 
flung at the Buji people in the east who were supposed to be responsible for our 
predicament. 








Sux- axp Rarx-Maate. 


Whatever the reason, sun-magio is performed overty while rain-magia is always 
wrapped in secrecy. One may see the paraphernalia of the former—bamboo water. 
containers with their zed paint and their white cockatoo feathers—hung up in full 
View ofthe vilago—in fact, within the village itself. ‘The place of the rxin-munker, 
on the other hand, is hidden away in the damp recesses of the bush, where none save 
the magician and his collaborators would dare to approach. Ite, of course, possible 
‘hat each of these profmssions should be misdirected toward an antisocial end, but 
0 the whole they are regarded as reputable, in that they purport to meet areourreat 
need of the commanity. Tho only reason I can offer for the open character of the 
one and the secret character of the other, is that this other, vis, rain-making, alone 
makes uso of certain apparatus which is closely bound up with the sacred mythology 
of the tribe, and thus is rendered highly sacrosanct. Suncnaking, as far ta Teg 
make out is explicable on tho ordinary principls of magio; rain. making demands, 
‘nadiition, some appeal tothe supernatnrat personalities, and to explain ite ritual 
‘aust lay under contribution the religious beliefs ofthe poople 





Pnoresstoxan Ratx-Maxins, 


il the important weather-magoisin the hands of certain hereditary prodtitioners, 
sot of whom speilian in tho making of Sine weather, others in the mung of ein 
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while in somo cases the two professions are combined. The rain-maker usually 
inherits his calling from his father, and passes it on to his son in accordance 
with the order of a strictly patrilineal society. Of the threo rain-makers with 
sehose work this paper is to deal, one, Yawes, named a5 his predecessors his trae 
father, and, before him, his grandfather ; and his successor was to be his eldest 
on Sarau. It is permissible for the nearer male relatives of the rain-maker to 
‘visit his laboratory, or nu-poki-wnbu and perhaps to act us assistants or 
understudies to him. In the case of Yawes, his son Sarau might have been 
called an apprentice: he was aw fait with the procedure and, as far as it went, 
the theory of the rain-maker's art, and it was due to this ciroumstance, combined 
wwith the fact that he had earlier attached himself as local assistant to my cook- 
boy, that T was eventually privileged to see his father's nu-poki-wabw and learn 
something of his methods, (Pl. XXIX, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

‘The second nu-poki-wabu referred to in this paper belonged to Wengu, who, like 
Yaves, lives in the village of Bobedaben. He had as collaborator his brother Yeremb, 
who, though taking second place, was qualified or entitled to perform the ritual. By 
way of credential it is sufficient to state that Yeremb was once laid out almost 
insensible by a stroke of lightning while actually at work in the nu-poki-wabu, a 
‘circumstance to which his fellow-villagers ascribe the baldness which we may observe 
in the picture. (PI. XXX.) 

‘The third nu-poki-teabu is that of the old man Bute of Mata, whose assistant—a 
very competent one who seemed to show rather more intelligence than the principal — 
‘was his adopted son Agal. ‘These two, as sometimes happens, were sun-makers as 
‘well as rain-makers, and they volunteered the information that many people came to 
them with requests both to bring rain and to drive it away, and made payment of 
food, tobacco, and fish caught in the Marchead. 





‘Tax Lauonatony or Yawss, 


shall proceed to describe the threo nu-poki-wabu in some detail, and then give 
‘8 more or less composite account of the actual methods which are adopted in these 
places to make the rain, 

‘Yawes works by the small stream Enga-enga-marivam, which flows by Bebedeben 
at some 500 yards distance, Leailing off the main track one may observe a light pad 
which is never trodden by unprivileged fect, and following this a little distance one 
‘will come to a small clearing beside the creek. This is the sceno of Yawes’ activities. 
Tt is dank, dark, and horribly mosquito-ridden ; in size not more then 20 ft. by 30, 
and hemmed in by tall trees whose trunks are disfigured by many scars, On the ground 
are two shallow oblong troughs, and, resting on a low rack of saplings, an odd assort- 
ment ofstones and shells, ‘The troughs are it. or8 ft- apart, and orientated roughly 
at right angles; the rack of stones lies more oF less between them. (Text-fig, 1.) 
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Ronni about the ground is littered with split coconuts and sheets of ragged 
bark. 

The two troughs, or mu pohi,areeach about 8 ft. by 2 ft. and, say, 1 ft, deop. 
‘They are made of stont logs packed round with clay and sheets of bark, the latter 
(Kerove) being the invariable roof-thatching material of the district, thin pliable, and 
water-tight. The reason for there being two troughs rather than one is that they 
‘ure respectively called into use for differeut phases of the weather. ‘The one marked 
4 in the figure was said to be employed when the wind Kiveal! was blowing, dc. the 
north-west, or west-by-north, wind ; 6 was used for Pate, ie. the north, or perhaps 
the north-east, wind. 

1 visited the mu-poki-wabu in the dry part ofthe year, when rain was not required 
and when rain-naking would have been quite a nefarious proceeding. ‘The trough b 


se 


rio, 1, 


was then empty, while a contained dirty hotch-potch wherein could be dis- 
tinguished fragments of crocodile skull and green turtle shell together with minnvrone 
‘mil, oF nuts of the Nipa palm. The fact that one was empty while the other was 
‘ore or les full, means simply that the latter hnd been mate recently in use und had 
not fren cleaned out. Strewn about each trough and the whole cleating were the 
large white bivalves called eta, 


Text-fig. 2. The stones are elevated ubout Sina, above the damp earth, and it 
appears that each has its proper postion on the rack, for although Yawes allowed 
me to handle them without demur, he quietly corroted my mistake when T-inet- 
vertently put them down again in the wrong place. 


2 Elrewhere commonly called Burundura, Kis may bo the esoterie ‘name (vile infra), 
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Each of the ten objects has « proper name, and the majority of them symbolize 
or represent some phenomenon of the heavens. 

(1) “ Semai.”—A large specimen of white fusus shell (jemberi) measuring about 
12ins. My informants were unable to explain the meaning of the name Semai, which 
Thave not heard in any other connection. Unfortunately I did not make a note on 
the spot, but in « more of less connected account written up a day or two after my 
visit [ find the words: “* Without having made a note of it, I think that the Semai 
shell was a symbol of, o identified with, Burumbura, the north-west wind.” This 
species of shell—though always a much smaller example of it, not more than about 
‘Sins. in length—is occasionally used for a phallocrypt, as an alternative for the more 
common melo shell. When giving u demonstration of his methods Yawes wore it in 





























this capacity, in which it necessarily looked absurdly large. It is worth mentioning 
that these large specimens of jemberi are frequently to be scen in villages of 
the district tied to croton bushes or sometimes set up on poles, and that the 
natives attach some secret importance to them, showing @ tendency to put 
them out of sight and a reluctance to give any information about them. In 
this particular especially I feel myself completely beaten, and unable to decide 
in the end whether they wore refusing to give information or whether, perhaps, 
they had no information to give. 


(2) “ Pawei."—An irregular hemisphere of grey granite, rather pock-marked 
at one end as if it had been used as a hammer-stone, was identified with the north- 
wind (Pawei). 
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(3) “ Wawr."—Another granite block stood for the south-west wind (Wavr). 
It bore an artificial groove apparently caused by the sharpening of stone axes ; bub 
no symbolic meaning was attached to this feature. 


(4) “Bram.—A. block of light-coloured granite on which were to be seen 
several grooves (similar to the above and probably dus to the same cause), and two 
small depressions which seem to have resulted from hammering. Eram is the esoteric 
name for eewaha, the sun ; that is to say, it is the name used mainly on ritual occasions 
or in the recounting of myths, and only among initiated males, for the heavenly body 
which in the common speech of the village, that of women as well as men, is called 
simply evwaha. Bram, the sun, appears in the myths asa woman, and this stone bears 
one of two marks to help out the symbolism in the shape of the above-mentioned 
grooves, Tho two Interal ones, forming a V, were said by Yawes to represent the 
two stripes, one on either cheek converging toward the chin, which are distinctive of 
Bangu face-painting ; for Bram was a Bangu woman, i.e. she belonged to the moiety 
‘of the Kuramangu people which is so called. The groove between them, as he first 
gaye mie to understand, represented her breast-bone (tikupoar), and the small 
depression at the end of it the supra-sternal notch (boki). But later he professed 
that they together constituted Eram's vulva (kutir), while a small hole on 
the other side of the stone was her anus—a sudden change of interpretation 
Which be defended by saying he was too shy to tell me the truth at first. 
‘The question remains whether these symbolic interpretations are really set, or 
whether they are not mere flashes of imagination struck out of Yawes! mind 
by an unexpected question. 


(5) “ Bangi.”—A squarish stone of light-grey granite, bearing on one aide « 
series of four parallel grooves. ‘This stone represents the moon (Bangi), the word 
being once more an esoteric substitute for the every-day name, vis, harai. ‘The 
‘moon is male, and its importance in Kuramangu belief will be dealt with later on 
when we come to examine the myths, ‘These will also give some significance to the 
four parallel grooves, which are said to have been made by Gainjan, the Creator's 
‘sago-scraper. 

(6) * Besa.""—A bal of pink granite is identified with the star of that name. 
can only say this was a bright planet which my astronomy provisionally distinguished 
1s either Venus or Jupiter. 














(7) “ Yenanj"—A more or less cylindeical pebble of slate broken off at one end 
ani{said to have been originally much longer. ‘This represents the two stars Yemanj, 
i,e. the * Pointers " to the Southern Cross, 


(8) “Bare."—A colt of basalt. This was said to be no symbol, but the 
dontical axe-blade with which Gainjan cut down the black palm (sakr) from whose 
interior the Kuramangu and all the neighbouring peoples were liberated. 
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(9) “ Wana."—A fragment of white limestone in the form of an irregular crescent. 
‘This was said to represent, apparently by virtue of its shape, the hooked beak of the 
hawk Wana, the principal totem of the Bangu moiety of the Kuramangu. 

(10) “ Penaha-bant.”—A fist formless slab of sandstone which represents the 
stars of that name, three in number. From the description given me, I took them to 
bbe those of Orion's Belt, though the constellation was not visible at the time. 

One last detail in Yawes’ laboratory attracted my attention. This consisted in a 
series of torches, little rolls of inflammable bark tied to sticks, which were planted in 
the ground about the clearing to the number of five or six. Their significance, of 
which Yawes and his son gave me a somewhat garbled account, will become more 
or less clear by reference to one of the myths. 





‘Tae Laporatosy or Wexcu. 

Gulijebgund the rain-making laboratory of Wengu, was in all essentials the 
same as that of Yawes. Concealed in the bush at no great distance from the other, 
it possessed two troughs orientated in accordance with the directions of two prevalent 
‘winds, and between them three poles lay parallel on the ground supporting, once more, 
a collection of stones and shells. 

In this instance the two troughs or mu-poki-scabu were said to doservice respectively 
for the north-west wind (Kitcal) and the south-east (Waver)—a disposition which, it 
will be noted, does not agree with that of Yawes. In this instance I felt almost 
inclined to doubt the definite statement of my informants, which msy have possibly 
‘Deen dictated by a desire to make the point clear by nominating two winds that were 
directly opposite. At any rate, the native does not usually look to the south-east for 
his rain, nor does he ususlly desire it during the south-east season. However, Ihave 
pethaps doubted my informants unnecessarily, and we shall have to take Wengu's 
‘word for it that one of his troughs was for War, the south-easter. 

Whereas the other was empty, this one still held a quantity of water in which 
were to be distinguished the lower jaw of a crocodile, and half the lower jaw of 
another—this latter a specimen of extraordinary size; several of those broad 
‘ungainly leaves known as “‘elk-horns” (burn); many pandanus seeds (mil) ; 
frogments of fish-net, rotten with their long immersion in the water ; branches of 
two shrubs called respectively jum and marua ; and lastly some fragments of wangap 
or wild ginger. 

‘The thirteen stones were set out asin Text-fig. 3, with a large white jemberi shell 
oncither flank, ‘These two shells stood for Bangi, the moon, and Bram, the sun. ‘The 
stones were named as follows -— 

(1) “ Kieal’ 
(2) * Waver: 
(3) " Besa,”—A star (Mars), 

vou. Lox. 26 
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(4) “ Penaha-bant.”—Stavs (Orion's Belt 2), 

(8) “ Mergji-mereji."—(The Little Girls), i.e. The Seven Sisters. 
(6) Keinjol:"—A star. 

(1) * Paveei.’—The north wind, 

(8) “ Yemanyj.”—Stars (the “ Pointers ” to the Southern Cross). 
(9) “ Pobajer:”—The south wind. 











‘The remaining four Wengu was apparently unable to identity. Apart from these, 
it will be seen that we have the sun, the moon, five stars or constellations and four 
winds, 

Of the whole thirteen, none showed much sign of manipulation, except No. 8, a 
fragment in which a hole was bored to the depth of hulf an inch, apparently with the 
original intention of making a club-head. In several others were to be seen slight 
depressions, probably the result of hammering. 














v0. 5. 


Ono of two further details are to be noted. ‘The tree-trunks that surrounded 
the little clearing were blackened with charcoal and scarred with the frequont blows 
of the rain-makers’ axes; the ground was more or less littered with shosts of bark and 
the remains of split coconuts, while several bamboo water-containers stood propped. 
‘against the trees. Beside these latter there was an old broken-ecked becr-bottlo 
which had come from Buji on the Mai Kusss, when some twenty-five years ago a 
polioe camp had first been established there. ‘This last was filled with dirty water 
and corked with « roll of bark. 


Tun Lavoratony ov Bure, 

‘The third nu-poki-wabu, viz. that of the old man Bute. isto be found near the 
village of Mata, a day's journey to the west of Bebedobon. It is situated on what i 
in fine weather the bank of litte stream, ParaTeven, some distance from the track, 
and is well enough concealed among the sparse timber and wmas, Ciroumstanccs 
‘were not favournble to my first visit, for two or threo moat unseasonable storins in the 
niouth of July had flooded the country, and Buto’srain-trowsh, which should have 
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been dry, was now almost hidden from view under a fast stream of water. How- 
over, one could discern the outlines of a trough of the usual size and form about which 
there lay many ragged sheets of bark. It was impossible to discover what was in the 
trough, though the rain-maker’s assistant, Aval, raked up from under the water 
quantities of blackened fibrous material, which [first took for eassowary feathers, but 
which proved to be the decayed remains of leaves from the sacred palm sakr. In 
response to my suggestion he explored the now turbid depths again and succeeded in 
bringing up a lump of granite, though whether from the trough itself or from the bed 
of the stream T did not think of noting. As Bute deprecated my suggestion that his 
art had been responsible for the inconvenience of the recent floods, it: may he perhaps 
assumed that the stone was not found in the trough, where its presence would have 
argued that rain-making was still actually in progress. Only one other detail seems 
to be worth recording: my informants showed me numerous plants of the wild 
singer (wangap), which grew about the site and furnished Bute with one of the 
indispensables of his technique. Ou the whole the place showed signs of neglect in 
strong contrast to the businesslike neatness of the two above described, though no 
doubt Bute had some excuse, for no laboratory looks its best when buried under a 
foot of running water. 


Tie Raw-Maxixe Revvat. 

‘Tho rain-maker works in private or in the sole company of his confederates, 
Indeed, 20 secret is the operation that no other native would accompany me on a-visit 
of inspection, As or rain-making in earnest, Twas not privileged to see it, and even 
hhad it been warranted by the state of the weather, I doubt if I should have had the 
Juckofaninvitation. However, each of the three practitioners explained his methods 
‘and carried them out in mock show. 

‘The rain-maker binds some coloured crotons on his brow and sticks branches of 
them in hs belt, sothat he looks singularly garish amidthe gloom of his narroweleating, 
He has previously smeared the adjacent tree-trunks with black, and has brought a 
‘coconut and laid it on the ground beside the trough at which he means to work. 
(Yawes hud two coconuts to which be gave the names “Swak" and “Azelsedl," 
though he gave me no clue as to their meaning. ‘They are words that I have not met 
with in any other connection.) Now he setires to the further end of the clearing, 
turns about nnd dances toward the trough. He earries an axe at the slope over hia 
shoulder and moves from this side to that with modest little steps; he nods his head 
60 that his croton leaves wave fantastically ; and he very nearly tums the seale from 
‘the grotesque to the absurd by whistling, His whistling does not cease until his 
dance has brought him to the coconut, which he suddenly splits with one blow of the 
axe, orying, “* Bangi knoema!” (* Bangi, yive us (rain) 1"). ‘Then be raises the split 
coconut to his lips, tales some of the liquid eforo it hus drained away, and spouts it 
out, calling again on Bargi, or Sikara Wambwwanhy, or some other sky-being. ‘The 
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nature of this apostrophe varies with each rain-maker. Yawes simply cried, “ Bangi 
kewema!" and “ Suak (7) Iucema "* as he split his two coconuts (though he might 
have had other formule which he did not care to make known tome), Wengu called 
on Sikara Wambuwambu, saying,“ As T put these things in readiness on the ground, 
so do you make them ready above ; as I break the coconut, so do you” (set free the 
liquid 2), Bute, who chewed wild ginger and spat it out in the face of the heavens, 
etied : “ Nu-ya hanavomila-ya,eowoho yenamor-a /”('*Rain descend, the sunis hot, or 
dry!) (the ya and the a being meaningless syllables prolonged to a very vociferous 
close). Another rain-maker would address Movr : * Movr temerita!” i.e. * Bathe, 
or splash in the water!”; and angther would call on Demban asking whether he 
had pity on the people or not, andl adding, “ Yer kana puthup!” (* Demban, pour out 
your piss !”), 

These utterances, in so fur as some of them are prayers, being addressed to 
supernatural powers in the sky, will be seen to hold some significance when we come 
Presently to consider Kuramangu mythology. ‘The rain-maker meanwhile stamps 
with his feet on the ground, utters booming noises behind his closed lips, and strikes 
resounding blows on the tree-trunks with hisaxe. Yawes,among whose stones was one 
bering. series of parallel grooves which I have previously mentioned (No. 5, p. 384) 
asscored out by Gainjan’s sayo-scraper, now takes « mock sago-seraper (Eodayo) which 
hho has already prepared, and squatting heside this stone vigorously simulates the 
tions of the sago-maker, fist seraping at it with the Awlago, then trampling the 
imaginary pith in a bag, which he plies with imaginary water. 

Beyond this I didnot witness any further stage in the rain-maker’s ritual, for the 
good reason that the practitioners would go uo further lest they should actually make 
the min which we all wished well away. But the subsequent procedure consists 
merely in (i) placing in the hitherto empty troughthe variousarticlos such aserooodiles? 
jaws, pandanns seeds, “elk-horns,” and so on, which I have already enumerated ; 
(i) transferring the stones and shells from the rack to the trough: (ii) pouring in 
water from the bamboo containers ; and (iv) covering all with sheets of bark. ‘The 
rain-maker’s work is now over and the rain must eventually come. 

Tn connection with Bute's nu-poki-wabu at Mata we find one ot two details that 
seom to belong to the Semariji people of the trans-Morchead rather than to the 
Kuramangu. T refer to the use of black palm (eakr) leaves, and to another most 
interesting festure, vir. the killing of a stmull wallaby, which is put into tho 
trough together with these leaves of the black palm, Mata lies toward the western 
oundary of the Kuramangu country proper and is adjacent to theSemarij and we 
shall nd that theo elements inthe rain-making ritual have their easiea explanation 
by reference toa Semariji legend, 

1 donot know that the rain-muker ever contructs to effect result within a atipus 
lated time, so that there is no readon to suppose he over failsor ever will ful. If 
however, the'weather itself or the powers that control it sem unduly obstinate, be 
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concludes that some other weather-magician is countering him by making the sun 
shine, and, as one rain-maker rather natvely confessed, he would then send w message 
to this other requesting him to desist. We can only guess what: would be the outeome, 
‘ut we may be certain that it will in no wise shake the reputation of either party. 
Altogether it is the most difficult thing in the world to got a magician to envisage a 
situation in which magic should fail completely ; and here, obviously, failure is out 
of the question, provided we are ready to wait long enough for success. 

When, therefore, his object has been fully achieved, the rain-maker removes the 
covering of bark sheots and replaces the stones and shellson theirrack. Fine weather 
should now set in, Whut in strictness should he done with the water and decayed 
rubbish in the trough I did not ascertain, though itis evident that they are commonly 
left there, But it was Wengu’s practice to drain off some of the water into the old 
beer-bottle mentioned above and keep it against future use. I think it probable, 
‘thouzh I am not certain of the point, that this represents a more general practice, and 
that the” bamboos with the water from the trough were in turn used in the 
‘opposite process of sun-magic, being then exposed to the air and light under a dey 
verandah, painted with red clay, and decorated with feathers of the white cockatoo ; 
though it is apparent that not all the containers used. by the sun-makers were filled 
in this manner. 


Tl. 


Meruons or Exraxatioy. 


‘Though many details contained in the foregoing description must still evade 
explanation, the main gist of the thing will be obvious enough. Rain-making as we 
have seon it appears explicable along two lines, not alternative or divergent, but rather 
‘parallel: partly it is mere sympathetic magic, and partly it involves an appeal to 
supernatural powers, following a routine which these powers purport to have laid 
down and which is embodied in the tribal myths. Many of those elements in the 
procedure which have so far defied explanation would no doubt find their place 
in one or other of the above-mentioned lines if only our knowledge extended farenough. 
Various of the objects in the troughs, for instance, such as the green turtle shell, the 
‘mit oF pandanus seed, the branches of jumb and murus, might be common elements 
in the magical routine, symbolizing some meteorological clement—clouds or whatever 
else—in the wished-for result. But if theso really are aymbols they hiave become 
conventionalized, and the rain-maker who uses them is innocent of any relevant 
association of ideas ; nor is there any point of resemblance sufficiently striking to 
suggest symbolism to an outside observer. All we can suggest is that the oli 
symbolism, if it ever existed, has been lost, so that the objects are now used simply as 
‘8 matter of routine—unless indeed the imagination of a rain-maker invests them 
with a new symbolism, or perhaps resurrecta the old. 
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So again there are other details whose meaning would probably become clear if 
Tpoesessed a wider knowledge of the tribal mythology. ‘The names Suak and Azehweal 
for the two coconuts used by Yawes, and the name Semai for his fusus shell, no doubt: 
figure in the myths; but unfortunately Yawes was unable or unwilling to give any 
particulars regarding them, and T could not find them among the innumerable names 
recorded in my notes. 

Yet other details seem almost too trivial to pause over, but we might ask why 
the operator decorates himself with croton leaves, why he performs his somewhat 
foolish-looking dunce, why he whistles. All he can tell you himsolf is that this 
behaviour was enjoined by Gainjan, and unless it bo that ho is whistling for 
tho wind (a practice common enough in Papua, though I never noted it on 
the Morchead) these points seem devoid of any significance. It is possibly 
safe to say that they are merely artistic effects for which it is unnecessary to 
postulate any magical or religious purport. 





Raw-Maxixo as Macic. 


‘The rite of rain-making may be first considered in its main outlines as one of 
magic. ‘The rain-maker desires to see, not fresh sunny days and star-spangled nights, 
bout a sky veiled with dark clouds, from which there issue the rumbling or the erash 
of thinder and eventually the rain. He cannot actually hide sun, moon and stare 
with a blanket of clouds, 20 he takes instead their symbols, the stones, from theit 
comparatively airy place, and hides them with a blanket of sodden bark. He 
cannot ereate the peal of thunder, but he would hear it in imagination : so ho 
reproduces it as best he can by stamping on the ground, belabouring the tree- 
trunks, and making a necessarily distant thender in the hollow of his mouth, 
He would have darkness, and blackens tho treo-trunks so that they be in 
heeping with bis idea. “He would see the falling rain, o he liberates the Hguid 
Pent up in the coconut, or pours the water out of his bamboo vessels, oF spoite it 
‘ont of his mouth, 

One or two of the ingredients of the mixture in the trough are not without their 
‘magical explanation, far-fetched as it may appoar. While most, as we have seen, 
conveyed no hint a % ‘the rain-maker, the leaves of the llc-horn and the 
zags of blackened fish-net were voluntarily compared by Wengu to the clouds 
‘at Bute’s laboratory, where the whole procedure was mace different, a pa 
fished up from the depths of the ereek, was ssid to be put in the trough to male the 
sky “heavy.” 

‘These, however, are unimportant details. The gist of the ceremony isi 
Lelieve to cover the heavenly bodies with clouds and to produce the ihe ati 
{alling rain, When rain is no longer needed the stones are uncovered and restored 
to their comparatively dy plein order premamably that aun, moon, and sarsoay 
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shine again in a clear sky. ‘The whole will well enough bear interpretation as the 
symbolio representation of a wished-for result 

Itshould be noted that there are some factors in the ritual which, while apparently 
posscssing no symbolic value, may yet be essential to itssuccess, Irefer to four kinds 
‘of material objects, and suggest that they are regarded as potent per se, as possessed 
of a mana that somehow helps but baffles explanation, as energizing substances, or 98 
what Ihave elsewhere called magical catalytics. 

‘The first of these four is the fragment of crocodile skull. Why should it be 
found in the trough? One can only refer to the facts that this abominable creature 
abounds in the waters of the Morehead, where it is a genuine terror to the natives ; 
and that it is frequently associated in tribal belief with the magician-dootor and the 
sorcerer. ‘The crocodile tooth indeed is the main instrument of the doctor or moin- 
devenar. He spears to suck it out of the head of his patient and finds in its hollow 
the canse of disease, or he casta it away and, following it up, finds in its hollow again 
the pationt’s truant spirit. ‘The soreerer too is reputed to have dealings with the 
crocodile of so intimate a character as to be able toenter its body and so secure his 
viotim in the water. I never heard any plausible reason why the crocodile should 
have any influence over the rain, and ean only suggest that the bones of his skull may: 
be regarded as possessing some energizing power of their own. 

‘Tho same idea probably holds with regard to wangap, the wild ginger. Ginger 
is widely used throughout the Torritory by magicians, just as are other hot and highly 
favoured plants, whether or no they have any really stimulant properties, It is 
‘used especially to spit upon objects or individuals, apparently with the idea of infusing 
some influence or power into them. So in the Morehead District the sorverer will 
chew ginger and spit on a wooden snake when he intends his victim to be bitten by 
real snake; and the hunter will spit ginger on his arms, or rub it over his dog's 
nose before the hunt. So again Bute the rain-maker chews the root and spits up at 
the sky aa he cries out forthe rain. Perhaps we may assume that the strange hotness 
of the plant is sulficient basis for the idea that it possesens intrinsic magical value, 
and that this intrinsic power is the sole reason for its presence among the materials 
of the rain-maker. 





4 Seo the wuthor’s Orokiea Magic, Clarendon Press, 1928, My attention fas been driven 
to the fact that the Tanguage of peycho-analysis can be used in describing these magical 
Pirocemer, and perhaps in Orokaies Magic I should have acknowledged certain obligations 
to the Theory of the Unconscious, though indeed T yas harly aware of them. Th is evident 
there that rsin-making, or tho ritual part of it at any rate, is in essenco a wish-fulment. 
However, it must be observed that the magisian’s desire itself is a thoroughly overt. conscious 
‘one = ho wants ruin for thn sak of the yams; and the wish-fulfilment is not zoing to be a wholly 
shtistactory one until tho situal is followed by conorete success, vi., by » precipitation. And 
wo have to explain how the magician believes that his methods will actually bring about the 
decired result. T'do not know that the Theory of the Unconscious oan answer this diffiealt 
question. 
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Another object which may perhaps be explained on similar lines is the lange 
cockle shell (eta) which is found strewn about the nu-poli-wabu in considerable 
numbers. ‘To the eta (as well as to the spiral shell (jemberi), which was also present, 
though witha more specific tise) there very evidently belongs somo semi-sacred character 
which I confess myself unable to elucidate, ‘The nu-poki-eabu was verniniscent of 
certain shell-strewn places in the Torres Straits Islands, so numerous were these eta, 
nd perhaps their sacred propertics (assuming they possess them) are ultimately to ba 
explained by reference to that region, But the shrino at Kuramangu proper (the 
reputed place of origin of all the Kuramangu tribes) gives usa reference nearer home, 
Here there is quite « miniature kitchen-midden, in which elas ocoupy a conspicuous 
place, for every your or #0 an offering is taken to Gainjan which includes several of 
these shells. Why they should bo piled up on this site Teould not discover, but their 
‘mere association with the shrine Kuramangu argues a certain degree of sacredness, 
and we may perhaps assume something of the same attaches to thom when gathered 
together at the nu-poki-wabu, 

Lastly, thero aro the stones themselves, ‘Those figure very definitely as symbols, 
but itis not improbable that they possess an additional intrinsic value. ‘The alluvial 
plnins of the Morchoad District are almost utterly stoncless. Ono finda only the rarest 
small outorops of ironstone conglomerate, which is friable and useless and offera no 
comparison to the kind of stones seen at the nu-poti-eabu. Indeed, all stone insple- 
ments and stoneshave been imported, It isnot inconceivable, then, that these stones 
should be credited with somo transcondontal power of theit own, dus to their ratity, 
their value, and their indestruotibility. I eannot quote any definite native testi 
‘mony to this effect, but iis certainly a factthat these particular stones, besides serving 
‘as symbols, possess « highly sacred character, an with this wo may assumo there 
‘g00a the iden of power. 








Ran-Maxixa oy Retavios ro Myris, 


The Kuramangu Gods, 

‘There is still much in the rain-maker's methods that the magical i 
Pi pe eiereermtenshtmtr entero 
the ritual. “Some of the spoken words (which I do not profees to have resoned 
in their entirety) seam to be no more than elementary apelin which the speaker 
arly formulates hi wih in words (0s “Faia, descend, tha wan i ot andy") 
but many of them make an unmistakable appeal to somo supernatural power or 
other, and these we may accordingly refer to as prayers, The names used in these 
Beayery—Bangi, Sikars Wanduvambuy Moer, Dnbn—aro these of perma beings 
‘who once ved on the eet bu now have ther sbod inthe ay. Thay ae reget 
Til the greatest swe; tho natives fol thoy are at thee mercy and go in hac of 

Mending them ; they please them by close rgard for th tual they havelordained 1 
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and on certain ovcasions, as we see, they appeal to them by prayer. These super- 
natural personalities may be safely enough referred to as gods, 

‘When, however, we come to examine the identity of these gods more closely 
we find a state of no small confusion: in fact, one might at the risk of irreverence 
describe the Kuramangu pantheon as a most unholy jumble. ‘The difficulty i to 
discover which gods possess an individuality of their own and which sre to be 
identified with the one “ High God " who in common parlance is known as Gainjan, 
or“ The Great.” By" common parlance,”’ I mean the speech of the village in which 
the women-folkjoin. They, the women, use this namo, which is notin itself sacred but 
only a safe cuphomism for the real, personal name of the High God which is to thom 
unutterable and in fact unknown, ‘They recognize the existence of a powerful 
sky-being, and they may use the name of Gainjan ns a threat to their naughty 
children, but they know nothing of his divine story, nor do they know tho sacred 
names (whether his or his associates’, in the pantheon) like Kambel, Bangi, Demban, 
Sikara Wambuwcambu. 

‘To tho Keraki tribe who profess to have the closest conneotion with Kuramangu 
myth in its origins, the namo of names is Kambel, a word used only by initiated 
males and only in s breathless whisper. Other tribes use different names, and it is a 
question whether they stand for the same individual or for soparate personalities, 
But as the main outlines of the myth remain more oF loss unchanged, we may best 
speak of one High God who goes by various sacred names ; and we may continue to 
refer to him by the every-day euphemism, Gainjan. 








Divine Nature of the Celestial Bodies. 


tis only necessary here to give a few extracts from a mythology which is quite 
Aistractingly inyolved. Gainjan was originally a man—the first man, He somehow 
found himself standing in the beginning before a tall black palm of the kind called sakr. 
Hearing « murmur of voices within the trank, he fellod the tree with his axe and 
proceeded to cut out of cut off sections from top to bottom as it Iny on the ground. 
‘At cach section he liberated a now tribo of people who spoke a distinotive dialect. 
‘Those from the uppermost part of the trunk wero those who now live furthest from 
tho site of the trae Kuramangu (i, the ehrine which is to be found in the Keraki 
country), and at each lower stage he, so to speak, got nearer home until at the butt 
he sot free the Keraki tribe themselves. ‘Towards evening, as all theso tribes, as 
‘yot undiaporsed, wore sitting about and conversing, they suddenly noted a mysterious 
white object appear from amid the branches of the prostrate palm and fly upwards 
into the sky. Gainjan, who was sitting with the others, made an ineffectual effort 
to seize it, and witnessed its eacape with an exclamation of disappointment: “ Alias, 
my son Bangi!" ‘The object was but dimly seen. Some informants merely called 
it a shining white" something” ; others more specifically said it was “a man with 
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skin.” In some versions Gainjan ealls it Banyis in others Wambuuvemby; 
in others Sikara Wambwoanbu, By one or other of these names, however, the escapee 
‘travelled heavenward, bearing lighted torch in his hand, and on his head the moon. 
‘Some informants stated frankly that thesbining object that stirred among the fronds 
of the sakr palm was the moon, nothing more nor less ; and as the esoterie name of 


‘the moon is Bangi, this might bya small stretch of language be called the fact of the 
matter. 





In other places Bavgi, the moon, is referred to as the child of Gainjen by his 
wile Bram, the sun. Much more frequently, however, Bangi is called the hnsband 
of Bram, though not in the same conneetion, and without any 
of an incestuous relation? (Such inconsistencies arv all too oo 
myth) Sometimes, indeed, it seoms difficult to separate the 
‘and Bangi at any rato, it is said that when Bram went away 


ascended into the sky and followed hor—which seams very like 
moon, 


nocessary implication 
mon in Kuramanga 
identities of Gainjan 
to tho west Gainjan 
tho behavione of the 


Out of all this we may extract the fact that the 
Aarari, in sacred language Bangin of great importance in Kuramangu religion, 
hhaving 1 close connection with the High God Gainjan. Hither it is in somo tran. 
recndental sense his ton, as whion he s0 addressed the shining object that ron from 
the saky palm ; or ela itis the truly bogotten son of Gainjan by the sun-woman 
Bram ; or perhaps in some loowe munner itis to be identified with Gainjan hime, 

‘To the aun (in common language ceva, in sacred language Byam) there asems 
to belong no corresponding legend of origin. Although it bears an almont equally 
love relation to the High God, being always rep 


ewented in the sooreta of the myths as 
his wifo, it nevertheless occupies « position entiruly ondary to that of the moon. 


As for the stars, despite the fact that certain of them, indi dually orin constellations, 
bone peronal and seert names, I huvo not discovered any important myth, and they 
seem to rank lower than the sun in a religious estimation, 

But on the whole there is no question but that the ‘moon, the sun and the mojor 
stars of constellations possess something of a divine nature, It will now be under- 
‘tandable that therain-maker should addressa prayer to the moan, the oct important 
of the heavenly bodies, and it will be seen that the: 


‘ceremony of rain-making, in dealis 
with the nymbols of them, takes ona detnitely religious character, = 


‘moon (in common language 













The Sago Myths. 


There is, however, w characteratio lok of unanimity coneering the a in of the 
heavenly bodies, Another tale, or another version of th samo tla tye thar 





Therein tale of Bpaan inet betwoen Gaijen’s (amb) wie and thou 
») mite and son, though they 
both seam to bo earthly people, andl Gufo, the son and culprit 

weet is lpit, door not seem to bw eomnected 
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having felled his sakr palm and liberated the people from it, proceeded to manu- 
facture from the sago-like pith inside its trank the sun, the moon, and all the lesser 
luminaries, First he made the moon, and, plucing it in the aky (which then hung 
low overhead), gavo it the name of Bangi; next the sun, which he called Hram, saying, 
+-You are the wife of Bangi; and, last, the various stars. All of these celestial 
bodies he furnished with torches so that they should lighten the sky, and it is to this 
myth that Yawes and his gon referred in explanation of the series of bark torches 
ranged about thorain-making Inboratory (see p. 385); they represented the torches 
which Gainjan gave to the moon, the sun, and certain of the stars which were in turn 
represented by the rin-making stones. 

‘The pith from which the moon, ete., were manufactured is compared by the 
story-teller to sago, ic. to the pith of the sago-palt, which it resembles well enough. 
But tho connection with sago comes out clearly in another myth which deals with the 
origin of the clouds, Among all tho myths of the Kuramangu none will seem more 
curiously dream-like than that in which Gainjan first obtained fire and raised the 
clouds, He had sent a lizard to tho island of Boigu to secure the fire which was to 
be found there, ‘The clouds in those times rested on the surface of the earth, and 
theruby obscured the passage of Gainjan’s messenger, 40 that he lost his way and 
returned empty-handed, When a second and smaller lizard returned. successful, 
the firo tucked under his arma, Gainjan immodiately roasted some sago, in the common 
stick form, and raising it aloft dashed it in pioces on the ground. ‘The dry sagobroke 
‘and scattered like dust, and therewith all the clouds rose from the earth’s surface 
into the sky, 

[A simpler version has it that the clouds were made directly from dry sago which 
rested in a thick layer on the earth until Gainjan with his broom swept it up into the 
air, ‘This mythical connection between cloud and sago, or the dry dust of sago, is 
roflected in the secret name for loud, javara-arigani, which means literally “ cloud- 
kago.” 

‘The function of the grooved stone (No.5, p. 384), and the use of the mock sayo- 
serapor in Yawes! ritual, have now become clearer. They may be regarded as a 
reminiscence of one ot other of the above tales, either of that in which Gainjan 
created the mun, moon, and stars from the sago-like pith of the sakr palm, or of that in 
which the clouds are shown to be more or less one with the sago-dust. 








‘The Myth of the Sky-Creatures. 


In the Kuramangu heayens we find not only a number of gods after the human 
pattern but also something of a divine menagerie, On earth Gainjan had his dogs, 
his cassowary and his pig, and was indeod surrounded by all the Morehead fauna. 
Some, if not all, of the original representatives of the various species are now thought 

iving in the sky. Semanukei, the pig, is pictured thus, and his grunting, 
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rooting, and tearing of coconut husks are said to be the cause of thunder. Tcannot 
find any allusion to this belief regarding the pig in the rain-maker’s ritual, but there 
is in one of the prayers an indirect reference to the cassowary. Ordinarily it is said 
that the ain is caused by the bathing of the cassowary in the sky, by its floundering 
and splashing in the water, Here once mote we find confusion among our in- 
formants. Some say that it is Gainjan's cassowary, ‘others that it is Gainjan** ag” 
‘the casiowary ; but the prayer " Movr temerita /”" is evidently an indirect allusion 
to this beliaf in ono form or the other, “ Movr ” being one of the secret names of the 
god, and" temerita” meaning bathe or splash in the water, 

A similar idea appears in a myth which apparontly belongs to their western 
neighbours, the Semariji, rather than to the Kuramangu, though the latter have in 
some part adopted it. ‘This myth may be called in to explain part of the ritual of 
Bute, the Mata rain-maker, Mata being the nearest village to the Sumarji people and 
thus more under their influence. Gainjan is here represented as scooping out the 
pith of the fellod sakr (palm) and creating with it the various tribes and 
while tho leaves of the palm turned into make, birds, fishes, wallabies, eto, Now 
the hollowed trunk; which is compared to a cauoe, is elevated by Gainjan into the 
sky. Tt contains in especial n bush wallaby a large snake, and w fish (Khotr names 
fare given, but are irrelovant to the ritual of rain); and it ie the aplashing of these 
sreataree in the cunoe-presumably filled with water—that causes the rin. Tt may 
soem a far ory from this myth to the slaughter of » little wallahy and ite immersion 
in the rain-maker's trough, yet Tam indebted to my informants for the nsociaton, 
which ‘they pointed out quite spontaneously for my enlightenment, the little 
wallaby in the trough sufices to symbolize the various creatures which cause the 
tain by splashing in the heavenly “canoe,” although without the authority of 
any informant, one might venturo a further suggestion. Maybo the loaves of the 
satr palm found in such quantity in Bute's nu-pokivabu aymbotied the othee 
sreatures that wore crented from the leaves of the original palin of the myth. 











Coxoosioy., 
‘The Toegoing paper han been unavoidably discunive, One need offer no sort 
of apology for making the actual description of rain-making as full ae possible; but 
in gard tothe explanatory pat of the pape it will be seen that, while the magical 
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It will be noted that both the msgical and the mythological explanations hold 
throughout. ‘The magical rites are not displaced but only helped by the appeal 
to the mythical gods and the repetition of their mythical actions, Or we may say, 
vice versa, that the religious rite, consisting in an appeal to the mythical gods and 
in the enaction of certain mythically ordained processes, is helped out by methods 
purely magical. It is safe, I believe, to say that the Kuramangu are a religious 
people—mare so than any I have worked with in Papua hitherto—and thut they 
take their mythology, the intellectual embodiment of their religion, for the most part 
with real seriousness. But they are of course far from being dono with omde self 
sufficient magic ; and the two, so far from being mutually antagonistic attitudes, are 
found here concurrently and, s0 to speak, in co-operation, 

Lastly, although this paper has provided a little more evidence to show that 
myth is a living reality which may be seen actively at work in present-day life, the 
writer does not for a moment believe that such evidence alone does much toward 
solving the time-honoured problem. Tt is very certain that myth must have some 
functional value, or it would never survive ; but to claim that an understanding of 
this value provides an answer to this question over which so many anthropological 
corpses have fallen is surely to be dodging the issue. The question in which the 
world is still interested is not the function of myth but the origin and form of it. 
Can anything in their present-day function help ns understand what gave rise to those 
curious episodes in Kuramangu mythology of which I have given a few samples in 
this paper? It is obvious that mythology helps to explain rain-making; but does 
rain-making help to explain mythology # 





NOTES ON TOTEMISM IN EASTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By A. R, Rapcurrs-Brown. 


‘Tue word “ totemiam "has been a useful one in the past, but it may well be asked 
if it has not outlived its usefulness, Such « term is useful when it enables us to 
bring together and compare phenomena of one general type, occurring in different 
forms or varieties in different regions ; it is the opposite of useful, however, when 
it isolates theso phenomena from other related phenomena, and so prevents us from 
considering them together. ‘The problem of totemism is part of the wider problem 
of the relation of man and nature in ritual and myth, and must always be studied 
in reforence to the larger problem. ‘There has been a tendency to forget this. 
‘Thus, in reference to the culture of the Australian aborigines, the relation between 
man and nature in ritual and myth affords» most important and interesting problem 
which, I am convinced, must be approached as one problem, complex though it 
may be, if we are to reach any understanding of it, In the past certain special 
aspects of that relation have been isolated under the name of totemism, and then 
have been discussed without sufficiont consideration of the context in which they exist, 

In what is called the totemism of the Aranda and other tribes of Central 
Australia, one of the most important features is the existence of localized rites for 
the increase of natural species, During my work in Western Australia in 1910-12, 
1 discovered similar rites over w considerable arca from the Western Kimberley 
district in the north to the Murchison River in the south, ‘he question of the 
distribution of rites of this type thus became an interesting one, The work of 
Spenoor and Gillen suggested that this distribution extended ax far north ax the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, Siebert recorded rites of this type from the Diori tribe. The 
Australian National Research Council, by means of funds provided by the Rocke- 
fellor Foundation, has now undertaken, amongst other anthropological investigations, 
a aystematio study of the social organization of Australian tribes, and our knowledge 
of Australian totemism and related phenomena is being greatly extended. Mies 
Ursula MeConnel, in her investigations in 1927-8 in the Cape York Peninsula, 
discovered in the Wikmunkan and other tribes of the Archer River localized 
ceremonies for the increase of natural species similar in essentials to thoes of Western 
Australia. Some account of these will be published shortly. Recently (January, 
1929) « grant from the Austratian National Research Council enabled me to spend 
three weeks in travelling through the uorthera part of New South Wales, and there 
{ was able to obtain a little information about rites of the same kind. It has thus 
been possible to demonstrate the very widespread distribution of this particular 
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cult, showing all the same essential features, in the extreme west and in the extreme 
east of the continent, 

Tt may be well to give a few particulars about the tribes which are referred to 
in this note! — 

Yukumbil.—This is a large tribe, named from its n¢ re (yukum = No), 
‘occupying the region of the Richmond and Clarence Rivers in the north of New 
South Wales and extending over the Queensland border, Their country oxtends 
wbout 100 miles north and south and about 80 miles east and west. Within the 
tribe there are considerable local differences of dialect, anda number of sub-tribes. 
‘are recognized. ‘The sub-tribe about which I have most information is the Kidjabal 
of the country at the head of the Clarence River, ‘The tribe has a system of four 
sections with the names Barang, Deroain, Banda and Bandjara, 


Yegera anid Yuingai,—These are two small tribes that formerly ooeupied the 
lower part of the Clarenco River, Tam told that the languages were similar, ‘The 
Youngai is now entirely extinct, Where are still surviving two persons (Jack 
Hrecburn and his sister Rovio) who speak Yegera, Knquities failed to discover any 
sootion system in this tribe, 












Kumbaingeri—his tribe extends along the const from a little south of the 
Clarenco River to the Bellingen River. 

Ngumbar.—A tribe, now nearly extinct, which occupied the Nambucca River. 

Ngoku—A tribe, also nearly extinct, to the south of the last-named, on the 
lower Macleay River, 

Dangati.—‘Tho txibe occupying the middle portion of the Macleay Rivet. 

Burgodi—A tribe occupying the upper portion of the Macleay River and 
extending apparently to Armidale and Ben Lomond, 

Birpai.—The tribe on the Hastings River, 

‘The Kumbaingeri, Ngambar, Ngaku, and Dangati bad a system of four seotions 
With the names Karbung (fem. Guran), Wambung (fem, Wirgan), 
Karagan), aud Wirung (fem. Wangan), 

In all thoso tribes, as normally throughout Australia, the most important social 
soup is the loeal group which I prefer to call w horde—this i a small group which 
‘owns and ocoupies a certain defined territory. ‘Throughout Australia the horde 





Marong (fem, 


+ The White wettloment of this country began before 1850, and the normal tribal lite had 
ome to an eat fifty year ago with tho expropriation of the native lands, The scanty remmank 
of the original virile population ix now gathered into rewnrves utd campa, where nothing of the 
ginal aati ie retsninn. Tn mont of the camp» tho ehildge and younger men and women, 
‘of whom # majority Inve some proportion of White Mood, do wot know the natiog Inngonye. 
Information sbpat former eistoma can therefore only bo obtained from x very tow of people 
of sinty or beronty, who remombt what they were taught whon they wore guuing; thie nee 
ery fw ofthese left. Alshough in this paper tho prevent tensa is wie, it should be toted ida 
‘all the customs described are now things of the past, 
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is normally a patrilineal closed group. In many tribes, including those referred 
to in this note, the horde is exogamous. ‘The horde is therefore here a small 
exogamous patrilineal local clan. 

‘Throughout the Yukumbil country there are sacred. spots at which rites for 
the increase of natural species were formerly carried out. Such places ure called 
ifjurbil, Each horde normally has a number of djurbil in its country (Gagun), As 
‘an example, we may take the horde which formerly owned « territory of somewhat 
Jess than. 100 square miles between Woodenbong (native JodjumbuA) and Unumgare 
(native Andamga). In the country of this horde there azo the following djurbil :— 
at Bainmabal, 
at Djubera, near Unumgare. 


Kuruman 
djubera 






dandjur = native bear m range between Woodenbong 
yiriy and Unumgare, 

yamat ~ 

sceati fe te at Dibamgani.. 

haba nugar-bag (wild honey) « - 





yrouram = slop... ++ near Mt, Lindesay. 
warzam oF banyara = rain-serpent .- - 

‘The origin of these djurbit in‘explained by stories relating to a mythical 
period before man appeared, In Yukumbil, this period is culled Budjeram or 
Buzeram, and the mythical beings who lived at that time, and some of whom aro 
believed still to live in the mountains and scrubs, are called by tho same name, 
Kach tjagun (territory of a horde) has its own budjeram, and these are friendly to 
the people of the horde, that is, all the persons born in the horde and all the women 
introduced from other places ag wives of men of the horde, To strangers, ¥.r. 
persons from other hordes, the budjeram of a country are dangerous. A djurbit 
which is connected with the budjeram, is therefore a dangerous spot for all except 
members of the horde to which it belongs. ‘There are apparently instances of 
Ujurbil being shared by two adjoining hordes. 

Members of tho horde to which a djurbit belongs have the power to provide for 
the increase of the natural species amociated with it, by going to the djurbil and 
performing a simple rite, To illustrate those rites, it will be hest to take a fow: 
‘examples, and I will therefore give the legends and tho rites for some of the djurbil 
of the Woodenbong horde, ‘The first legend relates to two djurbil, that for kingaroo 
and that for the edible grub djubera > 

In the dudjeram there was an oli woman (mirupan) and her nephew (Rugwi, 
woman's brother's son) who was » good-looking man (balugai) ‘They were living, 

1 In these tribes the mythical beings do not seem to have had names; they are distinguished 
‘aa being of several kinds. They are of both sexes, and amongst the males rome Are described 
‘an ayiuhuen, which was translated to me ax moaning “ a little old man," while others are balugai, 
explained aa meaning "a good-looking man.” 

Vou, LIX: 2p 
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together at the place now known as The Glen, ‘The nephew had a hig kangarvo-niet 
(mundog), and one day he put up his net, He told the od woman to go and beat 
up the kangaroo by shouting, and so to drive them into the net while he stood hy 
to kill them when they were entangled in the net, She refused to go, and said 
that she would stand by the net. So the nephew had to go to drive up the kangaroo, 
While the old woman stood by the net with « boomerang (baragan), When the 
nephew had gone to drive the kangaroo, one very big old-man kangaroo got up and. 
went towards the net and got entangled in it, ‘The ola woman tried to kill him, 
bat she was not strong enough, and ns the kangaroo struggled she also got entangled 
in the net, Then the kangaroo carried away the net with the old woman in it, Am 
he travelled he soon got tired, and every now and then he had to rust. At each 
Spot where ho rested a swamp was formed, and the swamps are there to this day. 
Finally he stopped altogether at Bainmabal, where the water:holo now ix. ‘Tho 
Kangaroo, the net, and the old woman are in the water. ‘The nephow returned 
fo where he had placed the net, and found tho net and the old woman gone. He 
saw the trucks of the big kangaroo, He followed the tracks. When he came to 
the water-hole at Bainmabal he spoke to his aunt. She told him that she’ was 
finished, and that ho should leave her. He roturmed to The Glen. ‘Then he started 
collecting and eating wattle-grubs (djubera). As ho moved about the eauntry, 
Wherever he camped a swamp was formed, ‘and these swamps still exist. He 
reacted the spot called Djubera and camped there. He ato too many grubs. His 
head ached. He rolled about on the ground, and ax he did #0 a venter-holo formed, 
and in that he remained, flo is still there, 








At Bainnabal, which is « water-holo within the township of Woodenbong, ites 
for the multiplication of kangaroos can be performed. Ono or more of the per- 
formers dives into, the pool, and as I understand my informants, sire up the water. 
10 is said that he could see the kangaroo and the old woman, During the rite the 
Performer tall to the water, aaying that he wants the kangaroos to be plentiful, 
and powibly mentioning places where ho wishes them to appear in numbers 
The rite for the increase of the edible grub djubera wns performed at the pool 
having that name, ‘The performer dives into the pool and brings up mud from 
the bottom ; this mud he throws against certain gum troes which stand beside the 
Pool. One man may do thin alono, or two or more may earry out the rite together, 
‘The performer talks to the-water, telling it to make the grabs plentiful, The rita 
is performed in tho winter. 
‘The djurbit for bandjur (native bear) is on tho ranges between Unumgare and 
Woodonbong, and consists of a hole in the rock, but without water. The story is 
‘that in the Budjeram the beings of that time were hunting native beara but could 
not find any fat ones. First, they killed an old-man beur, but as he was not fat 
Hey left him; then they killed a mother bear with a young o 


me on her back, ‘They 
MB them alo: The ld'mian Pear came to life again and went up « teces tte 
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mother bear began to come to life again, and rolled about and turned into stone. 
She is there in the hole which constitutes the djubil, ‘The above is probably an 
incomplete version of the legend. 

‘The rite for the increase of native bear consists of throwing small stones into 
the hole, talking the while and telling the hole to send out plenty of bears, 


‘The djurbit for yiriy (locust) is near to the last-mentioned, and is also a hole 
or cleft in the rocks. In the Budjeram the people of the place used to take their 
children with them when they went hunting. One day an old woman (niruyan) 
‘old the people that they should leave all the children for her to take eare of, 80 
that they would be able to collect their food much more quickly, having no children 
to look after, The people were not inclined to do this, but finally the old woan 
‘was able to persuade them. All the people went off hunting, leaving their children 
behind with the old woman, ‘The old woman made a deep hole or cleft in the rook 
‘and put all the children in it, ‘There were a very great number. ‘They are. there 
in tho rock, but they now turn into locusts, ‘The spot is the djurbil for locusts, 
Locusts are an article of food for the natives. To make them plentiful the 
performot pulls at a vine which grows up from the bottom of the djurbil place, 
talking as he does #0 and telling the loousts to be plentiful. It is said that by a 
visit to tho djurbil and talking to it the people to whom it belonged could enlist 
the nid of locusts, If they wanted to steal a woman or kill man of another horde, 
they could arrange with the locusts to make so much noise that any cry for help 
from the victim would not be heard. 
‘Thote is a legend which explains the origin of tho djurbil for a large species of 
izard, probably Varanus, called yamgl, or djinuy 


In the Budjeram there was once a balugan (good-looking man) with his anole 
{kavay) who wax a nyimbun (little old man), ‘Chey hunted the goana (yamal), 
‘The old man (Kidjum) sent the young man out to hunt for goans. In those days 
there was a very big goana which came from the Logan River and was travelling, 
‘through the country. ‘The old man knew about this big goana, ‘The young man 
Kcilled small lizards, but his uncle told him that they were no good and he must 
Icill the big one. They followed up the tracks of the big lizard. Hinally they came 
near to where the big goana had stopped to camp up a tree in the mountain, All 
‘the birds of the country had come round the lizard and were fluttering about, ‘The 
old man saw the birds and knew the lizard was there, He told his nephew to go 
over and Kill the lizard. ‘Tho young man went off and found » small lizard and 
killed that, When he returned with it, his uncle was very angry and sent him 
again to kill the big one. ‘The young man went, but he saw that the lizard was too 
big for him to kill. He returned to his uncle and said, “ That big lizard is too big. 
It is no good to try to kill him. It is better to leave him alone.” ‘Then the old 
man went himself. When he approached the lizard it made ready to swallow him, 


apa 
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together at the plice now known as The Glen. ‘The nephew had a big kangaroo-net 
{mmordoy), and one day he put up his net. He told the old woman to go and beat 
up the kangaroo by shouting, and so to drive them into the net while he stood by 
to kill thom when they wero entangled in the net, She rofused to go, and said 
that she would stand by the net. So the nephew had to go to drive up the kangurvo, 
While the old woman stood by the net with » hoomerang (baragai). When the 
nephew had gone to drive the kanguroo, one very big old-man kangaroo got up and. 
went towards the net and got entangled in ‘The old woman tried to kill him, 
but she was not strong enough, an as the kangaroo struggled she also got entangled 
in the net. Then the kangaroo carried away the net with the old woman in it, As 
he travelled he soon got tired, and every now and then he had to rest. At each 
spot where he rested a swamp was formed, and the swamps are there to this day. 
Finally he stopped altogether at Bainmabal, where the water-hole now is. The 
kangaroo, the not, and the old woman are in ‘the water, ‘The nephew returned 
to whero he hnd placed the net, and found the net and the old woman gone, He 
saw the tracks of the big kangaroo. He followed the tracks. When he came to 
‘the water-hole at Bainmabal ho spoke to his aunt, She told him that she was: 
finished, and that he should leave her. He returned to The Glen. Then he started 
collecting and eating wattle-grubs (djubera). As he moved about the country, 
wherever he camped ® swamp was formed, ‘and these swamps still exist. He 
reached the spot called Djubera and camped there, He ate too many grubs, Hig 
head ached. He rolled about on the ground, and as he did so 4 water-hole formed, 
‘and in that he remained. He is still there 

At Bainmabal, which is a wator-hole within the township of Woodenbong, rites 
for the multiplication of kangaroos ean be performed. One ot more of the per: 
formers dives into the pool, and as T understand my informants, stirs up the water, 
It is said that he could see the Kangaroo and the old woman, During the rite the 
performer talks to the water, saying that ho wants the kangaroos to be plentiful, 
And poaibly mentioning places wherw he wishes them to appear in number. 

The rite for the increase of the edible grub djubera was Performed at the pool 
having that name. ‘The performer dives into the pool and brings up mud from 
‘the bottom ; this mud he throws ‘against certain gum trees which stand beside the 
Bool, One mam may do this alone, o: two or more may carry out the rite together, 
‘The performer talks to the water, telling it to make the grubs plentiful, 
is performed in the winter, 

The djurbil for bandjur (native bear) is on the ranges between Unumgure and 
Woodenbang, and consists of a hole in the rock, but without water. ‘The story is 
that in the Budjeram the beings of that time were hunting native bears but ovald 
ot find any fat ones. First, they Killed an old-man bear, but as ho war not fot 
they left him ; then they killed a mother bear with a young ane on her bath. "Thos 
Jefe them also, The old-man bear came to life again and went up a tree; the 











‘The rite 
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mother bear hegan to come to life again, and rolled about and turned into stone. 
She is there in the hole which constitutes the djurbil, ‘The above is probably an 
incomplete version of the legend, 

‘The rite for the increase of native bear consists of throwing small stonos into 
the hole, talking the while and telling the hole to send out plenty of bears, 


‘The djurbit for yiriy (locust) is near to the last-mentioned, and ix also s hole 
or cleft in the rocks. In the Budjeram the people of the place used to take their 
children with them when they went hunting, One day an old woman (miruyan) 
‘told the people that they should leave all the children for her to take care of, so 
that they would be able to collect their food much more quickly, having no children 
to look after. The people were not inclined to do this, but finally the old woman 
was able to persunde them, All the people went off hunting, leaving their children 
behind with the old woman, ‘The old woman made a deep hole or cleft in the rook 
‘and put all the children in it. There were a very great number. They are there 
in tho rock, but they now turn into locusts, ‘The spot is the djurbil for locusts, 

Locusts are an article of food for the natives, ‘To make them plentiful the 
performer pulls at w vine which grows up from the bottom of the djurbil place, 
talking as he docs so and telling the loousts to be plentiful, It is said that by a 
visit to the djurbil and talking to it the people to whom it belonged could enlist 
the nid of locusts. If they wanted to steal a woman or kill a man of another horde, 
they could arrange with the locusts to make so much noise that any ery for help 
{rom the vietim would not be heard. 

‘Thote is a legend which explains the origin of the djurbit for a large species of 

izard, probably Varanus, called yamal, or djiruy -— 


In the Budjeram there was once  balugan (good-looking man) with his uncle 
(kway) who was a nyimbun (little old man), ‘They hunted the goana (yamal), 
‘he old man (Aidjum) sent the young man out to hunt for goana, In those days 
‘there was a very big goana which came from the Logan River andl was travelling 
through the country. ‘The old man knew about this big gonna. ‘The young man 
killed small lizards, but his tincle told him that they wore no good and he must 
Kall the big one, ‘They followed up the tracks of the big lizard. Finally they came 
near to whore the big goana had stopped to camp up a tree in the mountain, Al 
the birds of the country had come round the lizard and were fluttering about, The 
fold man saw the birds and knew the lizard was there. He told his nephew to go 
over and kill the lizard, ‘The young man went off und found » small lizard and 
Killed that, When he returned with it, his uncle was very angry and sent him 
again to kill the big one. ‘The young man went, but he saw that the lizard was too 
big for him to kill, Ho retumed to his uncle and said, “(That big lizard is too big. 
It is no good to try to kill him. It is better to leave him alone.” ‘Then the old 
man went himself. When he approached the lizard it made ready to swallow him. 


Ip2 
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The old man returned to camp and, as he was angry, ho started fighting: with his 
nephew. ‘The nephew hod the best of the fight, 

At the spot where the lizard stopped there is a large tock which represents the 
lizard itself : this is the djurbil. ‘To increase lizards of the spocies, the men of the 
horde used to go and knock off with a stone tomahawk little pieces of stone described 


to mo aa being like knobs on the rock. ‘They would talk to the rock, telling the 
lizards to be plentiful, 


The djurbil for opossum is a water-hole called Dibamgani but often referred to 
as Kweah (opossum). According to the statements of the natives there is a stone 
“door” to this water-hole, and by opening this for « time and talking to the water 
fan increase of opossums can be produced. This rite, ike nearly all those for the 
inrease of species of food, was always performed in tho winter, 

‘The djurbil for kabui (honey of the native bee) is « poo! in the neighbourhood 
Of Unumgare, near which stand two ironbark trees, wi 
& yellow stone or rock. ‘The man who wishes to inereast honey takes mud from 
the pool and throws it at the ironbark trees, and also breaks off small pices from, 
the yellow rock: leaving them lying there, He talks all the time he docs this, telling 
She bees to go everywhere and build their combs in the trees, and xtumps, and logs, 


hile in the same spot there is 


‘The djurbil for yuram or pwuran (sleep) is of a somewhat diferent kind from 
those described above, ‘The men of the group can go to this spot, and hy perform 
ing the rite can send a sort of sloeping-sickness to their enti in any. part of the 
country. The logend is as follows :— 


In the Budjeram there was a balujaii who was looking for walundun (a grub 
that lives in the pine tree—gubal). He filed his net bag (kui) with the gruba, 

made a fire, and roasted the grubs, 
wn under a tree and went to sleep. 


Ho is there sleeping atill, covered with his 
opossum-akin cloak (gizei), His food, the walumban, is there also, turned to. stone, 


Theeo, I believe, aro certain small stones, There are also at tho djurhil five stones 
standing upright in a row, but I do not know what they represent. 

Ifa man wishes to send his enemies to 
shoot of bark hits the ground beside the five standingatones. ‘The buljeram stiry in his 
aloep. The performer then says what he wants, naming the place to which he wants 
the sleeping-sicknom to go. He can say that he wishes it to attack a person or 
Persons for one oF two wighte, oF he can send i wo that his enemies simply fal asleep 

A short time after the rite is performed there will be 
a shower of rain, and this is the sign that the rte has been successful and tho sleep 
hhas gone out to the enemy. It is very dangero 


us for a stranger to go near this 
Ajurtt as bo in likely to bo attacked by the sloping sickness 










sleep he goes to the djurbil and with w 
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Twas told that the most important of all the djurbil of the country near 
Woodenbong is that on the hill called Banyara by the natives (Dome Mountain 2), 
which is connected with rain, Unfortunately my information about this is very 
incomplete. 

In the Budjeram there was a snake of the kind called Banyera. He had! wings, 
and flow from Yulgilbar (on the Clarence River below Tabulam) and settled on the 
mountain called Banyara. Although the being is thus referred to as a stake, or 
‘as having been a snake, it is now referred to ax a sarzam. 1 could not discover 
exactly what this word means, but it seems to be the name of some sort of sacred 
being connected with rain, Iam told that the warsam often makes « noise like 
thunderin themountain. Ifany member of the Woodenbong horde is sick this noise 
isheard. ‘The warzam is friendly to the people of the horde but dangerous to strangers. 

Apparently in this region, where the rainfall is plentiful and well distributed, 
there was not much need for rain-making ceremonies, The people of the horde 
could, however, go to this djurbid and talk to the warzam and rain would come which 
would flood all the creeks and valleys. 

T have some information about djurbil in other parts of the Yukumbil tribe, 
nt no eomplete information about all the djurbil of any other horde, ‘There is « 
‘djurbil for yams (dé) —a very important: sourve of food in former times —at-Djulgabil, 
near Roseberry Creek. I did not hear of any other djurbil connected with a vegetable 
species, but such may wellexist, Some of the more unusual djurbil may be mentioned. 

‘Thre is a djurbil for hot woather (nyayge) in the mountains near the Richmond 
Rivet, I did not hear of any djurbil for cold weathor in Yukumbil country, but 1 
‘om told that there is such a djurbil belonging to another tribe at Warwick, in 
Queensland, Cold weather ix wariy, and the place of the djurbil was called. Wariy- 
veariy, which the white man tamed into Warwick. 

‘Whore in a djurbil for wind (bunpi®) at » place called Bululguit near Roseberry 
Crook. ‘Tho legend is that in the Budjeram a ran was following a very big bandi- 
coot which ran into « hole. ‘The man followed the bandicoot into the hole, und 
travelled along underground until he came to the place where the big wind is shut 
up under the earth, At the djurbil there is « stone covering a hole ; if this stone 
is lifted, « eyclone will come, 

L was told of two or three centres at which rites for the increase of childten or 
babies (Gjadjam) were performed. One ix at the place now called Tadam—native 
Djadjam ; another is on the Tooloom Range. ‘The latter is a place where there 
are & number of trees (spotted gums) When the people to whom this djurbil 

* It may be noted that » place where there is a djurbil may often be referred to by the name 
‘of the species of which it a a djurbil, ‘Thus the water-bole Dibamigani, which is a djurbi for the 
opossum (Lieeain), may often be referred to simply as Kwweaf 


* The owner of the country, at tho request of the natives, hus refrained from cutting down 
or Fing-Imrking these ancred trees, 
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belongs wish to make plenty of children, one or more of them will go to the spot, 
strip a number of small pieces of bark from the sacred trees andl throw them in 
different directions, talking as they do so, and naming the places where they wish the 
children to increase. 

As the Yegera tribe is now almost extinct my information about it is very 
seanty, Twas told, however, by Jack Freeburn, that there were places like the 
Gurbil of tho Yukumbil, the equivalent term in Yegera being yerkari.. 1 was able 
to identify one spot us the place for increaee rites for the black bream. 

In the Kumbaingeri language the equivalent of djurbil is mirer or mirera, and 
in general the beliefs and practices connected with them are essentially: similar to 
those of the Yukumbil. But while all my Yukumbil informants agreed that no 
‘one would perform increase rites at a djurbil, except the members of the horde 
that owned the locality, some of the Kumbaingeri thought that anyone who knew 
how to perform the rite could do it even though the mirera belonged to a horde 
other than his own. It is now so long sinco these rites have heen performed, or 
even talked about and s0 long since the local organization was completely disrupted 
hy the white occupation of the country, that it is impossible to obtain any quite 
eertain information on a matter such as this. It is clear, however, that there is a 
very real sense in which each mirera belonged to a certain group (horde) and was, 
if not their exclusive possession, at any rato very definitely their property. 

Amongst the mirera about which 1 was told, there were two er three for 
Kangaroo, two for opossum, and others for emu, kangaroo rat, dingo, crab, codfish, 
Perch, oyster, and a species of shellfish. The only vegetable species for which 
T heard of an increase rite is a vino with edible fruit ealled girguru, 

An interesting point with regard to the kangaroo is that in one part of the 
country there is\a place for the increase of oli-man kangaroo (nupu) only, while 
tlsewhere end belonging to w different horde there is a mirera consisting of two 
water-holes, one connected with the female kangaroo (kandu) and the other with 
the little kangaroo of either sex (bviara). Thero are therefore separnte increass 
rites for male kangaroos and for females and young. The rte in each case is similar 
—hitting the water of the sacred pool and talking to it, 

Theard of a mirera where storms could be made but did not hear of one spec- 
fically connected with rain, 

Two unusual mirera are connected with two diseases: gunandi, a form of 
‘iarthes, or pethaps alia; and bilr, apparently dysentery, By: performing 
tites at these spots, a man could send a visitation of the sickness upon an enemy. 
{Cy man were attacked with gunandi, he would try to think of some one of the horde 
to which it belonged whom he might have offended and who might therefore have 
sent the sickness, and he would then go aud ask to be pardoned for his offence and 
cured of his illness. For a cure he would be taken to the mirera, and the man taking 
him would talk to the place, saying that the victim was now to get well. A lithe 
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sand from the sacred spot would be rubbed on his body, After that, the natives 
say, the sickness would go. At the gunandi mirera it is said that you ean always 
hear a noise like a bullroarer when you go by at dusk. 

‘The mirera for tiger-snake and that for the death adder seem chiefly to have 

een used for sending these snakes against enemies, A man could go to the tiger- 
snake mirera at Duyoigara, and hitting the water there, and throwing it in a given 
‘direction, and talking to the water he could send tiger-snakes to kill his enemies 
in that quarter. Similarly with the mirera for the adder (bagal), which is a round 
waterhole on the top of « mountain with » number of stones spotted like the adder 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The performer throws some of these stones into the water, 
‘and throws water in the direction in which he wishes the snakes to go and attack 
his enemy, 
An unusual ynivera in the Kumbaingeri country is one for ghosts (qumbur), 
near Coramba! ‘The Kumbaingeri explanation of the mérera is that they were 
formod in the mythical period, but it is impossible to obtain the legends in any 
fullness, Such fragments as I obtained are not of much vale. 

‘The Dangati, Ngambar, and Ngaku tribes seem to have had very much tho 
same customs. The remnants are now living together, and T shall therefore deal 
with them together in this account. 

T could not find any word in these languages exuotly equivalent: in use to 
Gjurbil or mirera. There are, however, exactly similar suered spots, and in a num- 
ber of instances the name of the place is formed by adding the suffix -gaiai or -yaiat 
to the name of the natural species with which it is connected, as Gumuyaiai (gumu, 
fan edible grub), Kabuygaiai (kabuy, honey of the small native bee), Yivirigaiai 
(qoiri, the white-winged bec), Wieayaiat (wira, duck), My enquiries, though 
perfunctory, were sufficient to demonstrate the former existence in these tribes of 
localized inerease ceremonies of the same type ax those described for the tribe 
further north. ‘Thus, in the Ngukn tribe there is x spot called Miregirmaygin, 
niear Crescent Head, where inerease sites for the jow-fish (miregir) can be performed. 
‘There is a deep hole in the middle of a swamp: the performer thrusts a spear into 
this Rolo, splashes the water, and talks to the place, telling the jew-fish to he 
plentiful. 

In these three tribes, however, I came apon a new problemi. Here every 
individual has a special connection with some species of animal which is his bagur 
or neyapai. A person may Krill and eat the animal so related to him, but when he 
dies all his nearer relatives must abstain from eating or touching that particular 
food for a certain period. ‘The period of abstention is different for different species 
of animals. ‘The longest is that for porcupine so that when a man whose bagar is 








1 The word “ghost™ wae used by my informant, but » better translation would perhaps 
* or * demon.” 
© Tho unimal called # poroapiine in Australia is, of course, the Echidna. 
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Porcupine (naguif) dies, all his nearer relatives abstain from porcupine flesh for 
three years.) The period for some foods was much shorter, even as little as three 
or four months, 

An enquiry as to how the bagar was acquired elicited the statement that it 
was inherited from the father, but this was modified later, and I was told that a 
man gets the bager of his father and a woman that of her mother, I was unable 
te verify this by genealogical records, which it was not possible to obtain. It ix 
‘quite certain, I think, that a man always has the same bagor as his father, but 1 
suspect that it is at any rate possible that a woman takes that of her mother's 
brother. 

‘The problem that thus presents itself is whether there is any connection between 
the bagar and the increase rites. Unfortunately, as these tribes have abandoned. 
their own culture for half 4 century, none except a few of the very old people know 
what their own éagar is or anything about the increase rites. I could determine 
the bager of only six or seven individuals, and in four instances I was able to dis- 
cover that the individual belonged to a horde in which there was a sacred spot for 
the increase of the species which was that individual's Bogor, Thus, Miregirmaygin, 
the place for the increase of jew-fish, is in the country of John Moseley’s father, 
whose bagar was the jew-fish (J. Moseley is now [1929] about 75 years of age). So 
also Kabuyyiai, the place for the increase of the honey of the black bee, is in the 
country of Billy Otton, whose bagar is kabuy. 

‘The instances are too few to entble us to draw any certain conclnsion, but they 
‘to suggest the possibility that a man's bagrr is nlways some apecies of animal which 
is connected with the horde to which he belongs, by reason of the existence of » 
place for increase rites for that species within the country of the horde, It has 
thus been possible to trace the former existence of localized rites for the increase of 
natural species through 200 miles of the coastal strip of New South Wales. It 
may yet be possible to follow up these enquiries for another 100 miles southward 
as far as Port Stephens, but from that Point southwards it is now-too late ‘to obtain 
Any information, a all memory of former native customs has entirely disappeared. 
‘There are a few indications that lead me to suspect that a similar eult may very 
well have extended right through the coastal region of New South Wales and. possibly 
into Victoria, Howitt’s unsatisfactory description of the totemism of the Yuin 
tribes* suggests the possibility of similar rites there, 

Northwards beyond the Yukumbil, 1 am satisfied that similar rites existed in 
the Yegera tribe, but T have no information about the Djandai, formerly around 
Brishane and now practically extinct. ‘The faot that Rev. J. Mathew and others 
who have described the Wakka and Kabi tribes ‘say nothir 

















g about any such rites 


5 Te food which carat ty eaten beskie it i the bayar of a deceesod relation ia called 
siray, 
+ Native Triber of South-East Australi, p. 13, 
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cannot be taken as evidence that they did not exist ; nor may we assume that there 
Were not similar rites amongst the Kumilarai and other tribes with matrilineal 
totemism in the interior of New South Wales. If, however, there is a continuous 
distribution of this cult from the east coast to the centre of the continent, the con- 
nection is most likely to be through Western Queensland. 

The characteristics of the cult of these coastal tribes may be enumerated as 
follows. ‘The sacred spotst at which increase rites are performed are marked by 
the presence of a water-hole, some pectilinr feature of rock or stone, or by trees, A 
majority have a water-hole. Only very few have sacred trees without either a 
water-hole or some rock formation. Amongst the sacred stones there are some which 
are saidl by the natives to resemble in shape the species with which they are con- 
neoted, ‘Thus, at Wandjimirera (\candji = dog), near Corumba, there is a rock 
which is said to have the shape of a bitch. At Wirayaiai (ira = duck), near 
Colombatti, there are stones shaped like ducks. Ina number of instances I was able 
to satisfy myself that the animal or other natural species is, or formerly was, actually 
Abundant in the neighbourhood of the spot where the rite for its increase was per- 
formed. Throughout this region the performers of the increase rites do not paint 
themselves or put on any special decorations, nor do they dance or sing as part of 
the rite? ‘The performer talks all the time he is carrying out the rite, but there are 
no set formulas (spells of prayer) that he repeats, He just tells the animal, or 
whatever it may be, to become plentiful, and mentions special places where it is 
to become abundant. The rites themselves are very simple in form—splashing 
water, throwing stones or mud, knocking fragments off « rock, and so on. In 
describing the rites to me in Danwati two words were repeatedly used as descriptive 
of the rites themselves; one, giregerin, seems to, mean to, poke or to stir up ; the 
other, maygin, means to catch hold of a thing, therefore to get or obtain. 

‘Throughout this area there is apparently a legend in connection with each of 
the places at which increase rites ean he performed, and such legends all refer to 

There are, of course, many other sacred spote that are not inerease centres, ‘Thus in the 
Dangati and neighbouring tribes there are many sacred spots, called ndmbi, which women and 
uninitiated boys are not allowed to approach, When a youth wos bein initinted he was taken, 
‘to some of these spots by the medicine-men, and waa often compelled to spend a night alone at 
some of them, Medicine-men also obtained magical power by spending a night alone at @ 
ihambi, A night spent at such @ spot wus expected to provide an “experience.” ‘Thus, one 
fan tald mie ow at one auch spot he bad lain motionless in the dark while he felt w snake 
raving all over hitn. ‘These “experiences ™ have » good dealin common with the‘ visions " 
of the American Indians, Tho nimhi oro centres of magieal power. Other sacred spots aro 
+o, opparently, merely as being connected with the mythology. ‘The whole aubject of the 
relation in ritual and myth between the social groups (tribe oF horde) and its territory need 
investigation, 

= Tn all these tribes there ate songs which have magicalefficacy. Jack Larrigo, Kumbaingert, 
of Myelean, sang mo songs, auch aa one for waking the mullet come into shallow water, and 


another for making @ kangaroo stop still or mose slowly when being tracked hy the 
hunter. 
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the mythical times at the beginning of the world and to the beingy who then 
existed. 

The question now arises whether we are to call this cult « form of totemism or 
not. Tt is, of course, largely u matter of mere words, but terminology can and 
does affect our thinking, assisting or obstructing it as tho case may be. If we 
ofuse to regard the Yukumbil increase rites as a form of toterism, then we must 
Also refuse to apply that term to what T have some years ago described as totemiam. 
in the tribes of Western Australia,” and it will rhen be handly satisfactory to con- 
tinue to speak of totemism in the Aranda tribe, 

Whether we call it totemism or not, the important matter is to recoynize the 
existence in widely distant parts of Australia of a cult which, though it may vary 
in some respects in different regions, is in its esentials the same throughout. "The 
cessontial featuros are :— 

(1) The ussociation of certain spots, very commonly marked by a water-hole, 
sometimes by some natural feature of rock or stone, occasionally: by 
ome artificial arrangement of stonos, with particular natural. species, 
that species being very frequently specially abundant in the neighbour. 
hood of the spot associuted with it, 

(2) The existence of a system of rites performed at such spots for the increase 
of the natural species with which the spot is connected, 

(8) Tho existence of a aystem of myths vonncting these sacred spots with the 
saotivities of mythical beings, 


Remembering the Australian system of land ownership by small hordes, we 
thus get au the essential ofthis increaso cult an association of four thing 
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+“ Thive ‘Tiber of Western Australis." JRA.2,, 1913, 
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Thore is @ cu conforming to this general pattern in Western Australia 
(Kariera, Talaindji, ete,), in Central Australia (Aranda, Dieri, ete.), in North 
Australia, anid on the east coast of the continent (Yukumbil, Dangati). 
Although the cult everywhere conforms to this general pattern there are 
variations in different parts. Thus there are differences in ritual idiom. ‘The 
talking that is so marked a feature in New South Wales is almost absont in 
Western Australia and spparently in Central Australia, On the other hand, 
the use of blood in the increase rites ix frequent in Central Australia but 
apparently absent in New South Wales, ‘There are similar differences of idiom 
in the myths, Yet there aro also striking similarities in detail over wide urens, 
‘Thus, thero are increaso centres for children or babies in Western Australia, in 
Central Australia, in North Queensland, and in New South Wales. So also 
thero are increase centres for hot weather and cold weather in Western 
Australia and in New South Wales, 

In Central Australia tho cult is astocinted with, and modified by, « system of 
holies concerning reincarnation, while there is no evidence of this in Western 
Australia, in North Queensland, or in New South Wales. 

In the past many discussions of Australian totemism haye been vitiated by 
tho fact that the only totemic system about which full information was available 
was that of the Aranda, It was not possible to seo that system in its proper per~ 
spective, through lack of information about the rest of Australia, Wo ean now 
oe that the Aranda inorease rites (intichiuma) are a special und somewhat abnormal 
variety of a widespread institution, In the normal form, as we have seen, each 
increase centre belongs to (is the possession of) a small patrilineal group which owns 
the country in which that centre is, It is therefore usually the members of this 
patrilineal group who perform the increase rites. his is 60 in Western Australia, 
in the Yukumbil of Now South Wales, in Cape York Peninsula, and apparently in 
the Dieri, ‘The Aranda system is ubmormal, in that the increase rites are performed 
by persons who reincarnate certain ancestors, irrespective of their membership of 
any horde, 

But it is possible to show that even in the Aranda tribe tho association 
between an increase centre and the horde that owns it still exists. It seems 
that there ore patrilineal hordes in the Aranda tribe, as elsewhere, und 
that the male members of a horde, all or nearly all, belong to one patrilineal 
moiety (consisting of two of the sections or four of the sub-sections), It 
seems alto that in the country of a horde there are normally several increase 
contres for different natural species. Sinoe the people of a horde spend a good 
deal of their time in their own country, or rather did so before they came 
under white influence, & fair proportion of the children would be conceived 
in that country and would therefore belong to one or other of the totem centres 
within it, 
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This explains how it comes about that the great majority of any one totem 
belong to one moiety of the tribe It also suggests an explanation of the fact that 
the headman of @ totemic group must belong to the moiety with which the totem 
centre is associated. Tt seems likely that this may really result from a rule that 
‘man cannot act as headman (inkata) in totem group unless he belongs to the 
horde or local group in whose country the totem-centre lies. 

Te would seem that the real nature of Aranda totemism has been obscured, 

nd that what we really have there is as follows 

(1) A relation of s certain horde—ie. a patrilineal local group (which is itself 
associated with one of the patrilineal moieties, to which the majority of 
its members belong)—with « certain number of totem-centres (which lie. 
Within the territory of the horde), and therefore with the mythical beings 
connected with those totem-centres. 

(2) A special relation between the individual and one special totem-centre near 
Which he was conceived, which might or might not be in his own horde, 
and between the individual and a particular mythical being of which he 
is in some sense a reincarnation or an emanation, 








The examination of the distribution of increase ceremonies shows that (1) is 
very widespread in Australia, while (2) is, so far us we know, confined to a few tribes 
ofthe centre of the continent. The recognition of this enables us to view the Aranda 
system in proper perspective in relation to Australian culture as a whole. 


Ehave dealt so far with only one aspect of the relation of man to nature in 
Anstralin. Another aspect that I now wish to deal with briefly, is the classification 
of natural species into groups corresponding to the divisions of society. ‘The 
Simplest form of this is found where there is dual division of society into moistie, 
and a similar division of nature, or of « large number of natural apecies, into twe 
arts, certain species being regarded as belonging to one moiety and others to the 
other. A more complex classification is found in such tribes as the Yuulai, where 
each moiety is sub-divided into clons; and the natural species belonging to the 
moiety are similarly subdivided, some belonging to each clan? 

Where there are four seotions,* we find in some regions that a certain number 
of natural species are regarded as belonging to each section. ‘This seems to. he 
the eee in large numberof tribes in Queensland, and in some instances a person 
4s not allowed to eat a species which is vonnevted with the section to which he or 
she belongs* Further research may show that some aystem of section totemiams 
if itis to be 40 called, is widely distributed. 

+ Spencer and Gillen, he Arun, p78, 
+ Parker,’ The Evahlayi Tribe, p, Wi. 


4 Tus the term section for wat have more sally been called mtrimonlal las" 
* Roth in Record ofthe Avatratian Museum, vo. vil p. 108, 
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In the Yukumbil tribe, there is a classification of natural species as belonging 
to the four sections of the community. It is difficult to obtain now anything like 
‘a complete account of this classification, so that the following table only gives the 
classification of a few species which my informants were able to recall during a 
short diseussion of the subject: 





——— 











Deroain. Barapg. Bandjur. Banda. 
] j 
Kuruman kuruyara tandur yarain 
2 kangaroo 9 kangaroo (black) 2 (grey) 
Wallaroo wall 
bulubay magoit 
Prock-wallaby | drock-wallaby: 
kumay Kirabam 
@ padimelan 4 pudimelan 
smiban agai | kagun sourgulum 
eaglehawk crow | laughing magpie 
jackass 
swaun panandjurgan = 
scrub turkey ‘a small bird plain turkey: 
puri 
emu 
yagam bandji 
dingo native bear 
gama uni bitiy 
goana | porcupine bat 
iu 








+ To make this tablo clear, it ix necessary to note the arrangement of the sections. Each 
section-name his a masculine and a feminine form, the latter formed by the feminine suiix 
gan oF. 


Deroain = Baray 
(Deraoingon) —_(Barayyoen) 
Bandjur = Banda 


(Bandjuran) ——(Bandagan) 

‘Thin agra reads — 
Drnoare marties Baray gan children Baxpa and Bandagen, 
Ramp, Dunoatyoax , Baxpave and Bandjuran. 
Baxosom —, Bandagon Banap and Baryopan. 
Basoa ——-Bondjuran —,» Dunoary and Deroningan, 
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Te may be noted that animals of the kangaroo kind are treated differently 
from others. ‘Thus the male kangaroo is called Zruman and ia Deroain, while the 
female kangaroo, called by a different name, Jurupara, is Baraygan, Similarly 
with such animals as the wallaroo, padimelan, and wallaby. When the male animel 
is in the one section the fomale is in the section with which the first intermarrien, 

Amongst. tho birds, two specios were spoken of as if they were feminine. ‘The 
‘magpie (ieurgulum) was stated to be Bandagan, not Banda, and the panandjurgan 
‘small bird that lives on the edges of swamps, was callod Bandjuran, 

Tt may also be noted that the native bear Jandjur) soems to giv 
(oF derive its name from, the section to which it belongs. 

Thero is no prohibition in the Yukumbil tribe against eating the animale 
belonging to one’s own section. 

So fur as T could determine, there was no interrlation between this elaasificn- 
tion of nataral species under the four sections and the aystem of local inareaas 
ceremonies. Tt is of coursé possible that an intensive study of the mythology 
(orhich it in now too lato to carry out) might have revealed some conneotign, 

1 was unable to discover any evidence of similar classfeation in the Kum: 
baingeri or in the tribes further south, but T am not prepared to vay that it did not 
formerly iat: In these brokon<lown tribes it is almost imposible to obtain 

















form’ Te does not perhaps matter very much, 40 long ns we recognize that in 
© considerable number of Australian tribea auch classifications ate ay important 
Part of the whole system of relations between man and nutute ae expressed in 
ritual and myth, 

‘These tribes of New South Wales also provide us with examples of what has 
toen called sex-totemism. In the Yukumbil tribes the bat (lin) belonged to the 
men, and the night-hawk (wayamgai, or Roiywngangail) belonged to the women, 
Many women killed a bat thero would bo a fight between the men and the women; 
‘nd, viee vera, if tho man were annoyed with the women, they would Kill a night- 
hawk and there would be a fight. 

In the Kumbaingeri, Yeyera and Dangati tribes the bat (Kumbaingeri, 
girimbariy ; Yogera, yiribiniy) was tho representative of the ‘men, but it was a 
species of woodpecker (Kumbainger, niyin ; Yegura, Noroimnirigan) that was the 





+ A mesie an is deseo in Dackllow’s Engh a lero, and 
{s applied to djuril or mirera—it isn clever place ae 


_ 
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Father Schmidt selects this sex-totemism ns characteristic of one of the culture- 
strata into which ho seeks to analyse Australian culture, It would be very unsafe 
to nsoume, however, us Father Schmidt seems to do, that this institution is confined 
to the sonth-cast comer of the continent. When it is definitely looked for it may 
quite possibly be discovered elsewhere. Moreover, even if sex-totemiam does not 
exist there, we still find « very: definite connection between the bat and the male 
‘sex in the extreme north-west of the continent. 

‘This little strip of New South Wales coast therefore affords us examples of 
localized increase rites, of classification of animals under the sections, and of sex- 
totemism, all three of which are widespread institutions in Australia, In addition 
it gives us the bagur of the Danguti tribe, a form of " totemism” which has not 
been recorded before, 

T suppose thore is no subject that has received more attention in anthropo- 
logical literature than Australian totemism, and yet it seems that wo are still very 
far from having any real understanding of that institution, of it meaning and 
function. One reason for this has been the scantiness of our information, ‘This 
will be romediod to some extent by the researches now being carried out by the 
Australian National Research Council, But it must be remembered that these 
researches can now cover only a part of the continent. ‘There are many tribes 
which it would have been possible to study twenty or even ten years ago that are 
‘now for ever lost to us, all memory of their former customs having gone. 

_ But 1 believe that another reason for the failure to comprehend totemiam has 
een duo to the method of approaching the problem, Wo shall reach an under- 
standing of totomism only when we have a satisfactory theory of the much wider 
problem of the relation in ritual and myth between man and nature in the loss 
doveloped societies. ‘This needs to be studied in non-totemio peoples as well as in 
totemic societies! And it necessarily involves » general theory of the social function 
‘of ritual and myth, 








+ Brown, The Andaman Ialawders, ch. 
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AN AUSTRALOID SKULL FROM THE CAPR FLATS. 
(Were Pusres XXXI-XXXUIL] 
By Professor M. R. Duesvay, MA. MB, EROS, RRSSAL 
From the Anatomy Department, University of Capetoien, 


‘Tun antiquity of man in Kurope has not been definitely established, and a sequence 
of human types and associated cultures has been traced from very remote to recent 
times, There is abundant archwological evidence that South Africa has also been 
for a very long time the sceno of human activity, inasmuch as a series of palwo- 
Tithio cultures, comparable in type to those of Europe, have been discovered over 
a widespread area, although 30 far no exact geological time-soule has been laid 
down for them, Nor do we know much of the men who made these stone imple- 
ments, since the various human fossil finds have had hardly any correlation with 
the different cultures, 

Evidence, however, is wccumulating that in South Africa there has been 
‘& sequence of human types, ranging from the most primitive fossil forms 
through more advanced types to our prosent aborigines, and there is a 
prospect of associating them with the well-established sequence of oultures. 
‘Thorw can bo no doubt that this sequence of men and of their handiwork has 
san important bearing on European archwology, and the fact that the primitive 
typos and cultures have survived into modern times brings the prehistoric 
problems closer to us, Tt becomes incumbent on us therefore to examine every 
documont that scoms to bear on these relationships, even if its age is not 
obviously great. x 

Tn « recent paper on the yellow-skinned races of South Aftiea, Broom (1) 
referred to certain Australoid traits that he detected in » group of Koranna skulls, 
and he described definito Australoid features in a skull found at Bayville, near 
Port Blizabeth, postulating the presence at one time of an Australoidl race in 
South Africa. Subsequently, Allen (2), working in collaboration with Professor 
Dutt, described a skull from Mistkraal, Cape Provinee, about 70 miles west of Port 
Elizabeth, which gave indications in the same direetion. 

It must bo admitted, however, that although there is this evidence of an 
Australoid strain in a limited number of South African skulls, which is explicable 
if wo admit) Rhodesian man into the South African prehistoric pedigree, the very: 

voL, LIX, 28 
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An Austriloid Shull from the Cape Plats. 


noteworthy nbsence of Australoid characters {rom our existing rtves makes one 
hsitate, to quote Dr. Broom’s wonls, “to speak of a South African Australoid 
race, before one is in a position to deliver the goods. 

Early this year the author was fortunate 











finding a skull that gives further 
justifieation for Dr. Broom’s thesis, inasmuch as it fulfils most of the conditions 
imposed by the term homo avstraloideus africanus. It should bo explained at once 
that in using this term, which may or may not be the most appropriate but whieh 
has now come into use, one is not predicating complete identity with the Australian 
sboriginal, but is merely stressing affinities in his direction. In addition to this 
Hinkage there are very definite afinities to the Galley Hill, Brix, Brunn group in 
Europe, which add to the importance of the hearings of this skull on human 
ancestry. 

The skull was found in a xand quarry near Capetown on the Cape Flats, a 
‘ow-lying isthmus just above sea-lovel uniting what-is known as the Capo Peninsila 
to the mainland, and extending from the Atlantic to the Invtian Ocean (Pl. XXX1, 
Fig. 1), Te was associated with a number of stone implements, includioge some 
very tinusual types, which Mr. A. J. H, Goodwin, M.A., has kindly described in-a 
separate paper (Hee p. 429), 








Descntiox or rue Str, 





Professor Andrew Young, D.Se,, was good enough to accompany mo to the 
site, and he described it in the following words: “Tho main quarry ix a wide 
excavation reaching in its deepest part to a depth of about 14 feet. Tha vertical 
‘ection exposed along the sides ofthis excavation shows on the top 8 feet of light 
coloured. sand, beneath which there is evidence of an olil land surface— lrown 
layer graduating downwards again into lighteoloured. sand. (we PL XXX, 
Fig: 2). The sand under the land surface shows: considerable amount of 
stratification, but in places there in most distinct diagonal bedding indiating 
that the stratifcation is due to wind deposition ani not: to water (ace PL. XXXP, 
Fig. 3), 

“The sand grains, from the surface down to the divpest part of theexeavntion, 
are all rounded, indivative of a wind-drift origin for the whole of it. 

"In the dark layer representing the old land surface a considerable amount of 
tunis clotted into ferro-erete nodules die to cementation by iron hydroxide. 
This cementation wax obviously due to capillary rine of the ground water and 
svaporation, with consequent deposition of the dimolved mineral content ator 
near the surface,” 

When the quarry was frst visited numorons fragmenta of the skull bones, st, 
‘ere (ound on the top of a heap of farroereto nodule, stones, implements, eta, 
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which had heen sifted out to purify the sand for building purposes. Other 
Pieces of bone, teeth, and implements were found scattered over the floor of the 
quarry. 

After the fragments of the skull had been pieced together, it became obvions, 
especially from the outer fragment of the brow ridge and from the large size of the 
teeth, that an unusual type of skull had been unearthed. Although many, but 
not all, of the implements were such as one usually associates with the Bushman, 
here was a type of skull with hardly any Bushman characters whatso- 
over. 

Accordingly a search for further fragments was instituted, and with the help 
of a fow volunteers a considerable quantity of sund was sifted through a fine-meshed 
sieve, This was like looking for the proverbial ‘needle in a hay-stack,” but we 
wore rewarded by finding almost the whole of the brow ridge of one side, two 
temporal bones, the chin parts of the mandible, and a femur. 

Fragments of another skull, probably of a different type, have also been found, 
but they are insufficient for a satisfactory reconstruction, The cranial parts of this 
‘seoondl skull are exceedingly thick, and the shape of the lesser and greater wing of 
one side of the sphenoidal bone betokens an exceedingly small temporal pole 
to his brain. Fragments of limb-bones, belonging to at least three different 
individuals, and gome of them of the ordinary Bushman type, have also been 
found. 

The stone implements were found in the heaps of ferro-crete nodules removed 
by the commercial process of sifting the sand; many wero also found scattered 
over the floor of the quarry; n few were found in sitw on the old land surface. The 
reddish tint of the hones suggests that they must have been lying in contact with 
the brown layer of this old surface, and this is the position ascribed to them 
by the quarry-master. The fact that there are no surface implements to 
be found in the neighbourhood of the quarry alko supports the view that the 
stone implements and bones wore related to the old land surface before they 
‘wore disturbed and revealed by the excavation, 
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‘The cranium is almost complete, and where any part is wanting on one side it 
is represented on the other side, 40 that any restoration applied to it does not affect 
the measurements or conchisions to any appreciable extent, The face is represented 
by one maxilla, and by the body of the mandible. ‘The absence of the nasal bones 
and of the zygomatic (malir) bones has seriously impaired the value of the facial 
tegion, and the reconstmiction applied to it is to be regarded as provisional, pending 
the recovery of other fragments, which may yet turn up, ‘The tecth, half the palate, 

ane 
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and the symphysis menti (chin) have, however, given valuable data rgarding the 
face, The skull, as reconstructed, is shown in the accompanying photographs and 
drawing (Pls, XXXII and XXXII, and Text-lig, 1.) 





no, 1-—piorrooRAMINO (rmOFRCTION) DRAWEXG OF THEE CAPR YLATN HKU! 


Lt, ontorre 
THE PRANKYONT PLANE, (5 4.) Ls 


‘Tie Craxton, 
Mr. I. Zieve, B.A,, has submitted the cranium to the detailed method of 
analysis dovised by Schwalbe for the study of human crania, a mothod une by 
Berry anil Robertson on Tasmanian und Australian erania, and by Slome (8) on 
Buxliman erania, In this investigation the various chords, ares, angles, to, of 
the cranium are measured on a dioptographie drawing of the skull. The following 
are his results, and for comparison reference should the male to the data for pre= 
historic and modern eranis collected by the above authors, and contained in Slomme's 
paper. 
1, Glabella-inion length. 








187-75 mom, 
. Calvarial height... 97-75 mm. 
3. Calvarial height index . 52-06 





4. Maximum breadth i a8: doa 
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5, Calvarial height-breadth index. Biss, 3000 
6, Hall the som of glabellainion length + brendth ..y. 160-38 mm. 
7, Calvarial height-J(glabella-inion length 4- breadth) index 00-995 
8, Distance of calvarial height foot-point from sale <. 101-00 mm. 
9, Culvurial height foot-point, ae index . 33-79 
10, Frontal angle a tis) ae, Secale Mpc" TOCTR Coe 
11, Bregma angle .. 0 - ‘ ~ ee BEMO deg. 
12, Distance of bregma foct-pointinom glabella = ys. B8IS am, 
1%, Brogma foot-point positional index... =. 4, 80°86 
14, Length of frontal are jade au oy co 180/00/rmmn, 
15, Length of frontalehord = 4, vee mm, 
16, Curvature index of os frontale . - . 91-08 
17, Angle of frontal curvature z 2 TRB dog 
18, Length of chord of glabellar part of frontal es - . $9925 mm. 
19. Length of chord of cerebral part of frontal .. 4. 84-90. mum, 
20, Glabellarcerebral chord index. -sws 89°16 
21, Length of parietal are. . 
22, Length of parietal chord hes 
28, Curvaturo index of os parictale 4. cy we ee O20 
24, Angle of parietal curvature... ys ++ se 140-00 deg. 
25, Parivtal-frontal arc index 100-40 
26, Lambda angle 6. -. 76-88 deg. 
27, Opithionic angle. 87-00 deg. 





Whon these values ire compared with corresponding values for the Bushman 
cranium (9) there is an almost completo luck of correspondence. On the other 
hand, when compured with corresponding measurements taken ftom the Galley 
Hill, Brux, Brunn group and when compared with the same measurements for the 
Australian, there is a very close correspondence. 

‘Again, when these results are taken together and given a proportionate 
numerical value by the method devised by Cross (1), and used by Berry, and with 

modifications by Slome (ibid), itis found that this Cape Flats skull gains 60-8 por 
ont, of the available morphological values. ‘This should be compared with 97:7 
per cent, gained by Neanderthal man, with O8-4 per cent. gained by the Galley 
Hill, Brux, Brunn group, with 77-6 per cent. gained by the Australian, with 88-0 
per cent, gained by the Bushman, and with 91-1 per cent. gained by the European, 


‘Tux Surraonnrrat Ripors. 


‘The prominence of the supraccbital ridges, amounting almost to a torus 
onbitalis, and associated with » post-orbital depression and a sloping forehead, is 
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ene of the special featuses of this skull and diferentiates it from the Bushinan and 
From the Bantu with their more or loss fattened glabellar region. Although not 
nearly 40 massive as in Neariderthal man, itis noteworthy that theee of the measure- 
Renta in this region, included in the above list of cranial data, are identical with the 
Neanuerthal mensurements, ao that it ia no exagueration to describe the forehead 
as * Neanderthaloid.” 

There is thin important difference, however, that whereas in Neanderthal 
‘i stil in the Australian, as pointed out by Cunningham (5), the brow Tidges are 
‘ole masses of bone with, asa rule, small frontal ai-sinuses i this ded! the brow 
Fidges are inflated by large frontal siases. ‘Those sinuses extend for « distance of 
5-5 ems, up into the frontal bouo, and fora distance of 4-5 ems, on each side of 
the midline. Considering the thin eye-ahell nature of the walle ot these sinuses 
sna the extreme brittlenew ofthe bones in genoral, it is remarkable ther any part 
Of the brow ridges was recovered, 

Te i gonerally ued that there is litle earrlation between the ree ‘of the brow 
Fuges and the size of the underlying frontal sinuses, small sinuses being associated 
with big ridges, and vice versa, In the present state of knowledge, therefore, no 














tere Brominent vidges, which have become secondarily excaruted either in 
this individual or in this race by the frontal airsinues, 


‘Tae Expocnaxtar Qasr, 


‘The sloping forehead bespeaks a fecble development of the frontal lobes of the 
brain, and this is clinched by the Appearance of the endocranial cast, In 
PL XXXII, Fig. 2, a castof the right wide of the lcull is comparod with a cast 
from a modern European skull. Both casts are ahout the same length, but it is 
obvious that the frontal region af the brain of the Cape Fh 
the fall rounded form distinctive of modem man ant ah 


the cast, however, resembles the cast of an Australian skull more than that of any 
other type, 

Tho cranial capacity, estimated by displacing water with the endocranial 
cast, is 1.250 cc. 4 figure which ja Very close to the average for the Austratian 
aboriginal, and which is lower than that of Rhodesian man (1,300 o.0,). 
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Genenat CHanactens or THE SKULL. 

‘The cranium has already been examined in considerable detail, but there are 
still « fow points to be dealt with. ‘Thus, the eranial hones ure ouly of average 
thickness, measuring from 5 to 6 mm. at the side of the inion and in several other 
regions of the skull, ‘This does not add to its status, rather might it detract from 
it, seeing that in the apes and in Rhodesian man the skull is only of average 
thickness. 

When one looks down on the vault, its shape is very similar to that of the 
Australian, ‘The maximum length is about 191 mu. and the maximum breadth 
about 132 mm., there being a doubt as to whether the glabella lay a little further 
back than the brow ridges ss in the reconstruction or little further forward, 
and there is a slight amount of lateral narrowing due to compression or warping, 
but. the effoct of these on the results is insignificant. ‘The cephalic index is 
69-1, that is to say it is hyperdotichocephalic. The basion-bregma height is 
120 mm., so that the height-breadth index is 97-7; the supne-auricular height is 
107 mm. 

‘The face has had to be restored to a very considerable extent, s0 
that it can only be treated in a very general manner. The face seems to 
be decidedly leptoprosopiv, presenting the European rather than the Negro 
‘proportions. 

The nasal aperture is moderately narrow relative to its height, but is 
negroid in having a definitely rounded lower border. Tho jaws are slightly 
prognathous; the palate ia narrow and elongated and hus an elevated vault, 
‘The mastoid processes project prominently as in the Kuropean and Negro, 
and ate totally unlike the short stumpy processes of the Bushman. Tho 
chin iy distinctly prominent as in the European, but as Broom (7) has 
qccontly pointed ont, this need not be taken as necessarily a modem 
characteristic, 

On the whole it may be concluded that the face represents both 
European, and Negro charuoteristios, ‘The other features of the skull, 
however, and the surrounding circumstances of the find wonld seem 
definitely to preclude the idles that this skull might have belonged to 
uny halébred product of a fusion hetween tho European and the Bantu 
aces that have come to South Africa in historical times, and who might 
have been intruded sinongst the prebistorie relies as, for example, by a burial, 
A much more probable explanation of the apparent blend of characters of differont 

Staves is to be got hy regarding this Cape Mlats individual as representing a 
pre-Bushman and pre-Negro type, fulfilling Sir Arthur Keith’s postulate that 
* As wo trace the ancestry of the African Nogeo backwards in time we shall find 
him approaching the common sneestor from whieh his and the European type wore 
‘evolved " (8). 
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Denrtrniox. 


The teeth of tho Cape Flats skull present some interesting features, especially 
With regard to their dimensions. ‘The twenty available measurements aro contrasted 
with corresponding measurement for Bushman, Bantu, and Australian aboriginal 
‘eth in Tables Tand TL. ‘The measurements from another little-known prehistoric 
‘tall from South Africa, found by Mr. Peers xt & considerable depth in the foor of 
& cave at Fish Hoek and associated with the Still Bay industry, are also included 
in the table as affording an extraordinary contrast in point of site. The figures for 
the three groups of skulls included in the tables were derived from the study of « 
Jarge number of teeth by Drennan (9), Shaw and Camphell (10), 

‘This comparison shows that three-fourths of the available measurements are 
far in exceos ofthe Bantu average, whilst half of thom exeoed the Australien average. 
‘The Bantu maximum in Shaw's group of skulls is equalled or exeesded by almost 
half the measurements, Insidentally; it; might be mentioned that Shaw's results 
show that for purposes of comparison the dimensions of the Bantu teeth may be 
taken us identical with those of European tecth, 

Tn addition, the deal length, in a mesio-distal direction, of the premolar and 
molar teeth of the lower jaw is 50 mm., which may be compared to the following 
corresponding measurements, 45-1 mm. for the Bushman, 40-5 mm, for Bontus, 
and 49+G:mm. for Australians, Although there ia this evidence of very considerable 
mesio-distal size in the teeth of the Cape Flats man, itis noteworthy that as regards 
the individual teeth it in the bucco-lingual dimension that is -¢ often greatly 
abanced in size. This is shown by the rise in the dental index ofall the teeth, and 
is indientive st least in the molars of an ultra-humun spec ization, that must be of 





Kassmmuch therefore the dimensions of the “teeth exces in some respects 
the Bantu maximum, and are equal to and someti 


‘Tae Fewer, 


Amongst the fragmentary bones recoverwd there was a complete femur. ‘The 
colour of this bone corresponds to that of certain of the cranist fragments, so that it 


A atts Mely that it belonged to the ame individual a th skal destted aleve 
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Tn fact the findings reganting it are in complete hasmony with the findings on the 
skull, 

‘Thus, it strongly resembles the Galley Hill femur, although it is more robust 
and considerably longer. Tt shows the same extreme degree of upper platymerin, 
low pilustering dimensions, and the shaft expands gradually towurls the lower 
extremity. In this femur the upper platymerio index is 66; tho pilasttio index ix 
995 and the lower platymeric index is 85; the length of the femur being 46:7 cma, 
Calculated from the length of the femur: by various formula, the stature of this 
individual must haye been about 5 feet or 7 inohes. 











Stanary axp Coxcuusion. 


The foregoing paper contains a description and discussion of tho charoters 
of the skull and femur of an unusual human type found in a quarry on the Cape 
Flats nor Oupetown, With this skull were found the romains of one or two 
totally different individuals, probably ontinary Bushmen, A cousiierable number 
of stone implements were nssoviated with the human remains, aud they paosent 
two quite different fucies, a number belonging to the otdinury Bushman culture 
of the “‘kitchen-midiens,” othery being much more primitive, and a few quite 
new to science. Near-by is Stollenbouch, the type station of the South African 
Chellean-Acheulean culture; w milo or two away ato rich sites of the Still Bay 
culture, the Mousterian-Solutrean industries of South Aftiew, to which a number 
of the quarry implements belonged. With theso surrounding citenmstancos and in 
the light of the evidence afforded by the bones thomselven it in dificult to ‘encape 
the conclusion that this individual represents one of the human links betwen 
Mousterian and modern man, 















The author wishes to take this opportunity of extending hia thanks to Sth. 
Comald MeManus, who suguentel « visit to tho quarry and directed hita to it. to 
Mr: J. Zieve, BoA. for investigating tho cranium; to Mr. A. A. Lamb for photo- 
urophing the specimens; and to theso three gentlemen and to Ms, J, Friedlander 


and Me. 8, Paul he is greatly indebted for much help with the shovel, 
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REPORT ON THE STONE IMPLEMENTS FOUND WITH THE CAPE 
FLATS SKULL. 


[Wern Pure XXXIV,] 


By A. J.T, Goonwx, MA., Senior Lecturer in. Anthropolony, 
University of Capetown, 


{Note—Throughout this paper my own South African archwological termino- 
logy has been used ; for the European reader it would be as well to point out that: 
the Middle Stone Age parallels the Mousterian of Europe, but often in evolved 
forms. The Later Stone Age parallels the Upper Palwolithio together with the 
Mesolithic periods (i, " Neoanthropic” industrios). ‘The parallels are in technique 
and not in time, For # fuller exposition the reader is referred to M. C. Burkitt, 
* South Africa’s Past," 1928, Cambridge University Press; or to Goodwin and Lowe, 
“ Annals of the South African Museum," Capetown, vol. xxvii, 1929.] 





‘Tae Maventan. 


‘Tunovon the kindness of Profesor M, R, Drennan J haye been enabled to make two 
visita to the site on which he discovered fragments of two skulls. Tho first-of these 
he has been able to reconstruct, and it belonged to an individual with extremely 
marked Australoid charucteristics (see p. 417 ff.). ‘The second could not reasonably 
bo restored, but so far a4 can be seen, it shows San (Bush-Hottentot) features, 
‘The sand-pit had been excavated to a depth of ton fet or more and had been 
worked fairly oxtensively before our arrival, Tt was thus impossible for Profesor 
Drennan to discover anything but skull fragments and implementa, and neither 
in the first instance in situ, Both had to be retrieved from the tailings, heaps left 
after sieving the sand for building purposes, As a result the implements found. by 
us are probably not completely typical, and many smaller implements and flakes 
may have passed through the riddle and have been incorporated in the cement, 
‘The fragments had passed unnoticed, and though the contractor gave us every 
aseistance, he was quite unable to point out to us the exact positions of the finds, 
‘The problem of assoviation is w difficult one, and will be referred to again in 
my conclusions. ‘Two main periods will be found to be represented at this site—a 
prehistoric and an historic ; on the first of these much more will be suid. Of the 
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seeond period triangulir bricks aul a fragment of china remain, ‘The possibility 
that one or both of the skeletal reraains must bo ussotiated with’ this histone period 
is present, but it is fuirly certain from the types of local soil attached to the objects, 
that the skeletons are both from the level below that of tha histori materiats The 
bricks show the presence of surface roota, while the bones show that they have been 
nelosed in sil similar to that of the deeper brown levels ofthe pit, The histori 
‘material seems to have lain immediately beneath the white surfaeo sand, 





Tue Anrevacrs. 


Grooved Sioner—Some thirty rough stones, generally in tho region of 
100-160 ee. were found having series of ets or grooves incised mbore ‘hem 
(PL. XXXIV, No.1). Theve grooves run in all direations, but won te run chiefly 
towards the angles of the stones. ‘The material in each euse vonsate of a soft sand- 
‘one, shale, or some similar muterial, either heavily oxidized and Datinated, of of a 
naturally soft material, ‘The oxidized erunt in the only specimen showing a section 
is about inch (6 mm.) in thickness. In each caso the conrintency of the extemal 
turinco is within tho rango of plaster of Paris, and can bo serutched by the human 
nail. ‘The original material consisted both of stones showing the action of water- 
rolling ni also of natural rock fragments. ‘They seem to have boon chowon for their 
‘oft consistency, and the extreme patination visible in eottain of the stones cannot 
be rygardel as having occurred sinoo tho incisions oF outa were tude, ‘The stonos 
are in tot instances shapeloss, but some theve or four specimens soom oither to 
have been rounded by the mechunical process involved in thelr ws or to have boon 
showon originally for thoit naturally: rounded shape, A single large specimen, 
consisting of u half-broken water-worn slab of soft abale, ‘measuring 80 om, square 
by 7:5 em, thick, is represented. The wtonn shown the Tough outs or inelbions 
typical of this group, but they: ure not prevented on tho flat fuces of the stone, and 
«are confined to tho edges, 

m examining the stones originally, 1 concluded that they wore of 


rpenes for preparing light bone niles, ot tools of an erika 
nature from soft materials such as fish-bone or wood, ‘The grooves or ‘ents are in 
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process of sharpening. ach incision thus seems to haye been due to a single 
glancing stab or jab given with a sharp tool of harder material. Judging from a 
putty impression, the section of euch out seems to have been between the square 
and the semicircular, 

We are thus faced with the possibility that these stones formed anvils ina 
pressure technique, the instrument used in pressing off secondary chips from a 
flake tool expending its surplus energy in cutting into the softer anvil, 








Bored Stones (P1. XXXIV, Nos, 2 and 8)—(1) A broken half-bored stone was 
discovered ; the hole had been bored from one face only to depth of 45 mm.; the 
width of the hole at the mouth is wlso 45 mun, The material is a purplish 
sandstone ; the outside is not smooth though it shows signa of a rivar pebble 
origin, 











Dimensions : 
Diameter of stone ~ 1A sm, 
Dopth j 70 mm. 


‘Tho dopth of the stone ix thus very muoh greater than the diameter of the 
hole; (2) another bored stono is small, and of brownish sandstone, ‘The exterior 
is water-worn and rolled. 





Dimensions: 
Diameter of hole at mouth =... 37 x 10: mm, 
” ” centre: . . ~ 87x40 mm, 
Maximum diamoter of stone 78 mm, 
Average Fei « 72 mm. 
Depth of stone 42mm. 





‘The depth of the stone ia only 2mm. greater than the width of the mouth of 
the hole, a ratio typical only of the Capo Peninsula, 


Pebble Material. —Thers is « large amount of pebble material of Table Mountain 
sandstone origin, all showing signs of human usage, ‘This group is typical of 
the const, though indeed it is represented at many inland sites of all periods. At 
the const the midden sites show large numbers of beach-stones which have 
hoon shaped by use and not designedly made for their purpose—which Keema 
to have been the fracture of nea-shells, ‘There aro very few shells present 
on this site, but the distance from both the Atlantic and Indian coasts of 
the Peninsula isnot mote than seven miles, and the pebble material ix identical © 
with that of the middon-folk, Here a parallel may be visible with Wayland’s 
pebble types? 





+B. J. Wayland, “Some Account of a Pebble Industry in the Transvaal,” Trane. Roy. 
Soe. S. Af, 1928. 
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Rubhers and Grinders—Thero are about ten specimens of these objects 
which are composed of natural pebbles, one face of which has been flattened in 
each instance through use as @ grindstone, In only a fow instances can the pecked 
hollow in the centre of this grinding face be sven (Pl, XXXIV, No. 5), but it is 
certainly present in a fow specimens, which implies » strong link with the Wilton 
industry. Normally, these grinding-faces tend to curve over into the natural 
waterworn pebble-face of the boulder, but in one instance the ground face and 
the boulder surface form a perfectly defined angle at their junction (Pl, XXXIV, 
No, 4), implying the use of a flat notherstone which had nob yet had time to 
become grooved. 









Peckers and Abraders—Two or thees river pebbles showing signs of use as 
light hammers are present, The corners and ends are beaten down, leaving a 
roughly pecked surface (PL. XXXIV, No, 6). 


Chipped and Flaked Pebdles.—A number, perhaps thirty, of the pebbles 

* have boon more hardly used, flakes an inch or #0 square bave been removed either 
from nbout the whole perimeter, or from one end or one side, No definite implement 
forms wre represented, but all show signs of usage of a rongh sort. ‘The lakes may. 
have been intentionally removed, or struck off accidentally in the process of 
Hismmoring. A fow specimens may be regarded as chopping-stones of a crude 
type, but they are not conventional in form, 


Divcoidal Artefacts.—Threo or four stones of the discoidal artefact or fabricator 
type were found. ‘These consist of stones, often river pebbles, from about the 
porimeter of which flakes have been removed. ‘They seem to be typical of no ono 
South African industry, though the sizes vary from period to period. ‘These specimens 
uve s variation of 60-90 mm. in diameter, sizes compatible with either Wilton or 
Still Bay material, 


Heavy Scrapers.—(1) A single large endscraper, comparable in size to a 
coup-de-poing, anid made of Tablo Mountain sandstone, is represented, ‘The 
sions are? length, 145 mm,; breadth, 90 mm.; thickness, 4 mm, It is 
worked nlong two edges and the one end on o large flake, The flake face has been 
struck to remove trimming flakes of roughly 600 square mm. (kay 1 square inch). 

(2) A smallor specimen (Fig. 1, No, 2), measures 77 mm. by 70 mm, by 2 mm. 
10 is made similarly on a flake, in this instanow of surface quartzite. It is trimmed 
about the cirmunference except for what appears to have heen the original striking 
platform used in removing the flake from its core. 

(3) A single very large stone slab, which is roughly flaked to shape, shows no 
signs of secondary trituming. It measures 150 mm. hy 185 mm, by 45 mm., and 
it consists of two cleavage faces lying parallel to each other and forming the two 
faces of the slab. ‘The material is surface quartai 








= 
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(W) A slightly worked flake from a pebble source and of surface quartzite in 
shown in Fig. 1, No. 1. It is awhlike in shape. A small portion of the cleavage 
face shows signs of working or usage from the pebble face. 


Dimensions = 
|. PM) 5S 
Maximum width =... css, 10, 
Maximum thickness. 0... 0 mm, 


Smaller Flake Material (1)—A “ quarter-lemon ” or re-directing flake, 60 rm, 
in length ; the “outer” face is worked by the removal of a number of small fakes. 
‘The material is surface quartzite (Fig. 2, No. 1). 


(2) Cores.—These are all small (Fig. 3, Nos. 1 and 5), and generally show 
flake scars about 2 em. long. ‘The striking platform is in every case flat, and no 
facetting is visible; they are thus typical of the Later Stone Age cores, a fact which 
is confirmed by their shape. None are very neatly made (the two best are 
illustrated), and in none do we got any sign of a final trimming to a circular 
platform. 


(3) Serapers.—{a) An endscrsper, trimmed at one end (Fig. 2, No. 3). ‘The 
specimen is thick and ugly, measuring 30 mm. in length by 14 mm. wide by 9 mm. 
thick ; this is probably due to the material used, which isn coarse surface quartzite ; 
() Two rod-scrapers, slugelike in sbape, worked along cach edge but without 
trimming at the end (Fig. 2, Nos, 2 and 4); (¢) Various rough scrapers. None 
‘ire well made ; all are compatible with either the Middle Stone Age or the 
Later Stone Age, but are typical of neither; (a) Worked fragments of Table 
Mountain sandstone and white quartz, All are badly made, and no well-made 
touls appear. 


Modern Elements.—Certain modern elements are represented from the site, 
but cannot be associated with the skeletal remains. ‘They were found directly 
beneath the white wind-blown sand of the surface, while the skeletal material and 
flukes are from within the darker sand below that level, 


(1) China.—One fragment of heavy thick china, of white clay with « heavily 
lazed ctacklod surface hearing a blue floral design. Typical of the early Dutch 
houschold china imported to the Cape. 


(2) Brck.—Some thirty ot forty bricks of peculiar form. Placed together in 
sots of six these bricks make up complete circles, each brick forming a sixth of a 
cirole about 30 em. across, cut before baking. The bricks are baked all through 
evenly, and to a red colour. ‘The baking is of a type not attempted in South Africa 
until comparatively recent times, snd these specimens are in all probability im- 
ported, but attempts to trace their origin have so far failed. 
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Hach brick is shaped like an equilateral triangle, though the one side is 
curved to form part of the circumference of the circle, Each side of the brick 
is 15 cm, and the thickness is 3-5 em. 

‘The position of theso bricks can be safely determined as some fragments were 
in situ; they soem to have been found within a foot of the surface, covered by white 
wind-blown sand, towards the northern end of the sand-pit. We must presume that 
the fragment of eighteenth-century china was found with these bricks, 


Coxenusions. 

Fragmontary portions of two skulls were found: (1) A specimen, which Dr. 
Drennan has restored, showing Australoid characteristics—strong eyebrow ridges, 
largo tooth and the contour of tho frontal bone all being typically Australoid ; 
(2) A second specimen, which could not be restored with any hope of accuracy, atid 
curtain other bony fragments show strong affinities to the San (Bush-Hottentot) 
type. 





In viow of the peculiarities of the first of these skulls the settling of the question 
of chronology is of extreme importance, but unluckily we can only surmise the 
associations of the individual, 

If we treat the Stone Age material found at this site as of a single cultural 
group, wo find that individual implements and rejects fall into either the Still Bay 
Industry of the Middle Stone Age or into the Wilton Industry of the Later Stone 
Age, thus making w local industry presumably of mixed characteristics, No valid 
proof of Middle Stone Age technique is wvailable; faceted butts are lacking, con- 
vorgent flaking is doubtfal, while the fine lanco-head technique of the Still Bay is 
missing. On tho other hand, a quarter lemon (Fig. 2, No. 1), and a soraper* 
(Fig. 3, No. 4), are both typical of the Still Bay Industry. Muoh of the material, 
especially the cores, which are of a microlithic type ant imply the loss of a number 
of small flakes in the process of sieving, are typical of the Wilton Industry, The 
pebble material points to the presenice of a Wilton folk with a strandiooper type 
of subsistence, but not with certainty, ‘The grooved stones marked with scars, the 
ssrindstones, the presence of a fragntent of red ochre, and the technique evidenced on 
somo of the implements and rejected flakes are all compatible with the Wilton 
Industry; but no traces of pottery are to be seen, nor are there evidences of 
hearths, 

‘A foot of importance must be noted here. On visiting a site some 200 yards 
north of the site under discussion a year or two ago, 1 discovered elements of Wilton 
type, nob associated either with Still Bay implements or with skeletal remains, 
‘This site was being quarried in a similar way but for a pure white sand to be used in 
elass-manufacture, which seems to have hoon identical with the white upper 


* Gooulin, “The Hardy Collection.” South African Journal of Science, 1926, Fig. 4, 
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layer of the present site, but at a deeper level. It would seem more than probable 
that this site was a continuation of a Wilton site which stretched weross from one 
‘quarry to the other, and that the Still Bay material of the Middle Stone Age forms 
Part of a site not represented in the white sand quarry. As has been shown above, 
the historie material, the brick and china, seems to belong to a surface stratum and 
in not likely to be in any way conneoted with the skeletal finds, though this ia 
possible, 

We ate left i we exclude this last ry) with two cultures and two physical 
types. We know that at all sites of Wilton type at which skeletal remains have been 
definitely associated, theo are of the San race, If we may presume that the San 
skull isto bo associated with the Wilton material here, then it becomes more probable 
that wo may safely associate the Australoid specimen with the Still Bay implements. 

One further difficulty remains; at Skildogat Cave the Messrs, Peers found 
skull of high type associated with Still Bay material. It shows no affinities with the 
Australoid specimen under discussion, but in the facial portion resembles the San 
type, the cranial portion belying this to some extent. 

The drawing of further conclusions is s0 far imposible; more data will be 
necewary before wo can presume to know Middle Stone Age man with any certainty, 
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REPORT ON THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXPEDITION TO BRITISH 
HONDURAS, 1929, 


(Wire Puares XXXV-XLVL] 
By T. A. Joxer. 


‘Tre objective of the expedition this season was the group of ruins situated between 
the Pusilhé and Joventud branches of the Mojo River in British Honduras, A 
preliminary investigation of the area had been made in 1928 by Captain E. L. 
Gruning, Dr. T. Gann, and Mr. H. Clive-Smith. The result of that investigation 
‘was published in the Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, vol. Wit, p. 323, 

Our ‘primary objects this year were, to bring back as many of the inseribed 
stone stelm as we could transport; to excavate a cave which gave indications of 
having been used as a pottery-dump; to survey the main site as far as possible ; 
to carry on excavation in the namerous moundls, and to prospect for other ruins in 
the neighbourhood. 

T was accompanied by Captain E. L. Gruning, who undertook supervision of 
transport; and by Mr. Robert Ashton, who looked after the commissariat. Wo 
all sliared in the supervision of excavation work, and, though this report appears 
under my name as editor, a great portion of it ix taken from the field-notes 
contributed by Gruning and Ashton, as will be noted in due course. 

Owing to privato circumstances, Dr. Gann was tunable to give us his co-operation 
‘this season. 

In the report of last year it is stated that the naming of the site provided 
difficulties. Though it, had first been reported under the name “ Pusilhé," it was 
clear that the main Plaza, with its series of dated stelw, lay nearer the Joventud 
River than the Pusilhé. Further, there were rumours of unother ruined site, called 
Pusilké by the native Maya, on the other side of the Guatemalan border. ‘The 
Survey (still incomplete) of the surrounding district indicates that this Plaza is 
intimately connected, not only with the ancient bridge over the Pusillé, but with 
certain newly discovered masonry complexes, built on a huge scale, on the other 
side of that river. No ruins were discovered in the direction of the Joventud, and 
no indication, in spite of careful enquiry, could bo obtained of any other ruined 
complex known by this name. Tt lias been decided, therefore, definitely, to give 
the name Pasilhé to the whole complex (which obviously straddles the river), being 
the first name given to the site by native report before actual discovery. ‘The 
word means ‘still water,” and well describes the river, which consists of w series 
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of large, deep pools, where the tired and superheated archeologist can obtain a 
most refreshing swim at the end of the day's work, 

‘The expedition sailed on January Sst, made a quick connection at Jamaica, 
and arrived in Belize on February 17th. Five days were spent in collecting stores 
and arranging transport, and we reached Punta Gorda, our “ jumping-off” place, 
on the 28rd, Here we were delayed. 

‘We had decided that, in order to remove the heavy sculptures at the Pusilhé 
site, @ caterpillar tractor, towing a heavy wagon, was the only satisfactory means 
of transport. The only tractor available was up in the Cayo district, and -we had 
to avait its arival. Meanwhile wo investignted certain eaves in the neighbourhood 
of Punta Gorda (without result), and undertook a day's excavation on Wild Cane 
Cay, « small islet some twenty miles from the coast, the only Cay on which Maya 
remains have been discovered, The results were not important, but it is clear that 
the Cay is a very rich archiological site and demands further investigation, 

‘The tractor arrived on March Snd, and Graning and I started the next day, 
With the moruited labourers (mostly Caribs), two mules, and a horse, ‘The ‘wagon 
was not large enough to take all our supplies and equipment, so we decided to send 
the surplus by canoe to certain point on the Mojo River, known as “Flour 
Camp," the highest point which large canoes can reach, with Ashton in charge. 
At this bend of the river an old mahogany trail leads to a few abandoned huts, 
We expected to connect with Ashton on his arrival on tha 7th, Tt wae the end 
of the met season, and tho low ground was swampy ; the old trail was completely 
Overgrown and'we had to “out ahead” all the time and make long detours to 
‘avoid fallen trees, lay tracks from felled timber in the mud, and spend interminable 
hours in repairs. Consequently we were late in arriving and Ashton waited alone 
in the bush for three whole days. (Pls. XXXV and XXXVI) 

We connected on the 10th, and Gruning went back to Belize to ‘get spare parta 
for the tractor, which by this time was derelict, Ashton and I went on by foot, 
the mules carrying essential provisions and the i 


‘Tar Cave, (Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 1) 

A plan and section of the cave are shown in Text-fg. 2, 
natural cavity in a limestone outcrop of scme size, 
series of low mounds. Some of these mounds w 


Tt appears to be « 
on the summit of which was a 
ere exeavated, but yielded no, 
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means of access to the cave, and that the ancient inhabitants of the village, erected 
on the summit of the outcrop, used this “‘oubliette” ax a convenient dump for 
broken and discarded pots. As excavation proceeded, and it was possible to obtain 
‘section of some 7 feet, the lines of stratification supported this view, Yet it is 
‘quite possible that the cave was also, in a sense, a sacred place, because traces of 
five burials were found there, However, these burials may be intrusive, in the 
sense that the interments were made after the breaking away of the side wall of the 
cavern rendered it more accessible, 

‘The cave measures some 33 feet in length, and, at its widest transverse dia- 
meter, 12 fect. Excavation carried down to the rock floor showed that the deposit 
measured some 10 feet in depth. An experimental shaft of about 3 feet in depth 
hhad heen sunk in the centre of the cave Inst season, and a transverse trench bad 
heen dug along the back wall. ‘These tentative excavations showed that the cave 
wns very rich in pottery remains, and onr programme was to make a thorough 
investization. 

Tt seemed possible that some light might be shed on the very obscure question 
of the development of Maya ceramics, by making careful record of the remains 
occurring in each stratum; consequently, the contents of at least one-half of the 
cave were removed in layers of approximately 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feot in depth. 
‘Two labourers wero employed, one to dig and the other to earry. The digger, 
working to a prescribed depth, filled wooden petrol-cascs with eave-earth mixed 
with pottery fragments, and the carrier brought these outside the cave where I, 
often with the assistance of Mr. Ashton, went through the earth with fingers, 
Picking out the various fragments and other objects which seemed to be of archio- 
logical importance, As the depth of the excavation increased, steps were left to 
enable tho carrier to bring his load out, and when, finally, these had to be cut away, 
x bush-ladder was made to enable the carrier to emerge from the excavation. The 
work therefore beeame progressively laborious. ‘The soil in the cave was heavy 
and sticky from the surface to a depth of about 8 fect. Below that it was fnirly 
crumbly, and easier to work and search. Our operations were from time to time 
hindered by heavy falls of rain, which eame down the chimney and xeduced the 
undersoil to the condition of mud. In the afternoons we were often troubled by 
black hornets, which camo, apparently, to drink the drops of water which con- 
densed on the cave walls. 

‘When half the cave had been partially exeavated to the depth of about 7 feet, 
it became apparent that the archeological strata were not horizontal but curvi- 
linear, the richest finds appearing immediately under the chimney, Tt is evident, 
therefore, that the greater part of the remains had been thrown down the chimney, 
forming a mound. Subsequent ailditions to the heap would therefore add 
“skins” to the mound; and, in the Inter stages, a pot dropped through the 
chimney would break on the apex of the mound, and the fragments would fly to 
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any quarter of the cave. I have elaborated this point, because it may serve as a 
warning to other excavators who have to deal with a similar site, Our horizontal 
stratification reeord cannot therefore be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
succession of styles, but only as a rough indication, ‘The shape of the original 
dump had been entirely obscured by deposits of humus, so that the floor of the 
cave, before excavation, presented a flat surface. Further disturbance had 
also been made in the earlier strata by excavation for pre-Spanish graves, 
‘The results of excavation as so far investigated may be summarized as 
follows :-— 

Pottery.—(Pls. XL-XLY) As implied above, the main bulk of the remaina dis- 
covered was composed of pottery fragmentsof great variety. ‘The greater proportion 
consisted, naturally, of coarse domestic ware, so-called “ ollas " and dishes. But there 
wos an unusually high percentage of bowls and tripod plates, painted in slip, and fre- 
quently bearing hieroglyphio inscriptions (Pls. XLandXLI). ‘The quality of paste is 
extremely variable, ranging from o rather thick and friable ware toa very thin, hard, 
perfectly fired pottery. ‘The slip-decoration comprises two or three shades of red, 
yellow, orange, and black, Most of the designs.ate outlined in the last. Oceasionally- 
¥ peculiar grey colour is incorporated in the design, a grey which verges on blue, 
especially when it is applied in combination with one of the more brilliant reds. 
This grey slip appears to have been applied to pots already fired, and partially 
fixed by light secondary firing. Certain fragments, few in number, show the 
femains of m thick turquoise-blue slip, rather coarse in quality, whioh, also, was 
evidently applied to a completed pot and subjected to a secondary firing. ‘This slip, 
which bears a remarkably close resemblance to the blue slip characteristic of 
Mexican Tolteo ware, is for the most part imperfectly fired, and only survives in 
Patches, In two cases, at least, it has been applied ax an all-over covering 
to a vase of beautifully burnished red ware, and has naturally split away 
from the highly polished foundation. It is interesting to note that this 
secondary slip, in a colour (and material) which has usually been associnted 
with the Toltee period of Mexico, appears only in the lower strata of this 
cave, and seems to have been mare or loss experimental, ‘There can bo no 
question that the pottery of this cavo antedates:the Toltco period by centuries, 
and there is not the slightest indication of Mexican influence throughout the 
complex. 

A chocolate-coloured ware, deepening to black, with incised or impressed 
‘ornament, thin walls, and well fired, sppeared in small quantitios in most of the 
layers, Incised and “fluted” ware came from the lower strata, Engraved 
Pottery (on which designs had been carved after firing, or, at least, sun- 
drying) also belonged to the lower strata, A peculiar class of tripod bowl, 
in well burnished red ware, very closely resembling Semian pottery, was found 
throughout. 
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The depth of the deposit provided six strata, of 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet each, 
and these were numbered from 1 to 6 in a downward direction (see Diagram below), 
By far the richest stratum was the 4th, in which examples of practically every style 
were found, The top stratum, consisting in the main of comparatively recent 
vegetable humus, was poor in remains apart from coarse domestic pottery. ‘The 
remains characteristic of the three deepest strata include bowls of rather thick ware, 
painted with designs in black on-yellow. As far as my knowledge goes, this ware 
hhas not been found at any other site, Here, too, were found fragments of polychrome 
ware, many of them well fired, ormamented with series of stepped coils or frets, a 
design which appears to have gone out of fashion in later times. The same statement 
is true of the fluted ware, The use of tho peculiar grey slip, mentioned above, 
spears to start in the 4th stratum and to continue until the 2nd, while the 
turquoise-blue slip, also involving a second firing, belongs to the 4th and Sth. The 
incised ware, though comparatively scanty, belongs to the 3rd, 4th, and 5th strata, 
but the rare engraved fragments only to the 4th and 5th. 
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DLAGMAM ILLUSTRATING STRATIFICATION OF POTTERY. 


Decorative motives, derived from the vegetable world, have hitherto been 
‘emnnded as rare in Maya art, but the Pusilhé potters made great use of a design 
resembling « twisted liana with dependent buds (PI. XLII), This design, which 
lasted from the Sth to the 2ud stratum, is partioularly characteristic of the site, 
and is more frequently mot than any other. Another “vegetable” design, of 
Hower-petals, i wlio found in the and, 3rd and 4th strata (PL. XLV, ¢, d). 
Associated with these upper strata (2 fo 4) isn Very interesting class of ware, in which 
the designs, usually formal, are painted in a singularly brillant red on w buff yround : 
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some of this ware is magnificent from a technical point of view. In many cases 
the paste is marvellously thin and light, perfectly fred, and the slip-decoration is 80 
highly burnished that it gives the illusion of « glazed surface, The rare pale-grey 
slip appears on. vessels of this class, emphasizing details, and some of the vases show 
stippled ornament in red, which must have been applied by means of a stiff 
bristled brnsh or its equivalent (P1. XLLV, 6). 

‘As regards the animal world, figures of monkeys are shown on fragments from. 
the 4th and Sth strata (P1. XLV. ¢, f), and birds on those from the 4th and 5th 
(PL XLV, 9-1). A number of fragments of two outstanding bowls were found in 
the 6th; both appear to be the work of the sume artist, In the ease of the more 
perfect, the exterior is covered with an intrieate design, including » prancing deer 
and a greet snake beneath a row of finely painted glyphs which encirele the rim. 
‘The whole of the interior is covered with similar pattern, a most unusual feature, 
The other bowl is similar, but the interior decoration is lacking. Fragments of a 
few fine beakers, with representations of human figures engaged in the practice of 
various rites, occurred in Sth. But the finest piece of painting, « single fragment, 
which in style recalls the art of Palenque, was discovered in the 6th (Pl. XU, Fig, 5). 
A number of tiny bowls, of very rough ware, often in the form of birds or animals, 
‘were found in the middle strata. ‘These may have been votive offerings, or, more 
probably, children’s toys. 

As regards the plates, tripod and plain (with simple ring foot), the work of 
‘assembling has not yet progressed far enough to enable an exact vlassifieation to 
be made, The ware is thicker and coarser than that of the bowls, and the feet, 
‘where present, are of the cascabel pattern, hollow, and enclosing a small clay pellet 
which forms a rattle, ‘The rims are usually surrounded with a band of painted 
design, hased on textile art, or the “‘twist-and-bud ” pattern, often supplemented 
with a row of glyphs (Pl, XL, Fig. 1, »). ‘The centre is usually occupied by a 
formal design (often cruciform), but sometimes the figure of an animal, or snake, or 
man being (PL XL, Fig. 1, a). Many of these plates are of considerble 
dimensions, the largest being 18 inches in diameter, 

So far as examined, none of the inscriptions on bowls or plates provide dates, 
but the pottery remains alone provide important now material for the study of 
Maya hieroglyphic writing, 

Stone—Apart from fragments of melates an manos (the tripod slabs anit rollors 
used in grinding maize), stone remains were remarkably few and are represented! 
bby only three spear-blades of flaked chert. Obsidian flakes and cores were found in 
quantities, the fukes constituting a serious menace to the fingers of those engaged 
in searching the earth. 

Bone.—A remarkable bone pendant was discovered in the 2nd stratum (PL. XL, 
Fig. 3). This is formed from the ascending ramus of the right mandible of a human 
lower jaw, The condyles have been filed of und just below the notch a hole has 
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been pierced for suspension. The exterior surface is covered with relief-carving, the 
main feature of which is four glyphs arranged in a square, This object which was 
probably an amalet, is, I believe, unique. ‘Traces of other human bones indicated 
‘that probably five burials had heen made in the cave, all in the region of the 4th and 
Sth strata. In one case the head was resting in the half of a finely painted vase of 
the bright-red-slip type. Every attempt was made to remove these remains, but 
without success. In most cases nearly all the skeleton had disintegrated, while 
the rest was of a putty-like consistency, and was rapidly reduced to powder on 
exposure to the air. Animal bones were found in some quantity, deer, peceary, 
turtle, the dental plates of fish, and fragments of crabs’ claws, 

Shell Objects of worked shell were rare, and limited to a few beads. The 
most interesting was a large spiral shell, which had been rubbed down on two sides, 
so. that the remaining portion represents the central longitudinal section. Small 
river-shells, some pierced for suspension, were found in quantities. 


Newnovmnc Rurss, 

While I was engaged continuously on the eave, Ashton made several excursions 
across the Pusilhd, and discovered, on the top of a lofty and extremely steep hill 
rising abruptly from the river, a very interesting masonry complex approached 
over a series of hill-terraces. ‘The principal feature is a large mound with a very 
well-built stairway, forming the eastern boundary of a somewhat irregular Plaza, 
‘The masonry of this complex is of unnsually good quality, as regards the accurate 
cutting and fitting of blocks, and there seems even to have been an attempt 
fat bonding comers, a feature almost entirely absent from Maya architecture, 
Ashton cleared enough of this site to enable him to make a rough compass-survey 
of the main Plaza, and to get a magnificent view over the surrounding country. 
‘Numerous eaves exist in the neighbourhood, and it is hoped that a thorough explora- 
tion will be undertaken next season, I visited the site after Ashton had partially 
cleared it, but T have nothing to add to his description, which is as follows 








High Hill Site—This site is situated on the summit of a ridge which rises 
abruptly to a height of 700 feet, to the south of the Pusilhé River, almost opposite 
“Crossing Camp,” The ridge runs for about half « mile, roughly north and south, 
varying in width from 6 yards to 40 yards, and culminating towards the south 
in a small peak. Natural and artificial mounds are dotted all along the ridge 
‘The main architectural complex is erected on the extreme north end of the 
ridge, immediately overlooking the Pusilhé. ‘This consists of a Plaza (Textig. 3), 
the major axis of which, some 25 yards in length, runs roughly 30° W. of N. ‘The 
north side of this Plaza is some 20 yards in length, the south side some 40 yards, 
To the north, east, and west of the Plaza the ground falls away abruptly with the 
slope of the hill, which is buttressed, where novessary, by terraces of limestone 
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blocks. To the south, a broad stairway, flanked by perpendicular walls, leads to 
avsmaller Plaza some 15 feet below. 

‘The eastern side of the upper Plaza is occupied by a large mound (some 75 feet 
by 30 feet, and 12 feet high), approached from the Plaza by a broad stairway which 
runs to the top of the mound, which is flat and measures about $3 fect by 21 feet. 
‘There is another mound, constructed along the south edge of the Plaza, towards the 
west, which measures 60 feet by 12 feet, and 4 feet high. 


Bi; Tree Mouxps. 


Mr. Ashton also undertook the excavation of  sinall complex of mounda 
situated around an enormous tree nearly midway between the cave and the main 
Plaza, ‘These mounds and tree are mentioned in the account of last yeur’s opera- 
tions (see Journal, vol. Wviii, p.839). One of the mounds, which bore three smaller 
mounds, was excavated by Dr, Garin in 1928, and a number of interesting specimens 
discovered there, including a remarkable limestone mask. These sre described in 
the report above mentioned, Ashton made a compass-survey of the site, and exca- 
vated the remaining mounds. In the course of his investigations he came across 
two mirrors” each found ina separate grave, and each consisting of a circular 
dise of slate which had been encrusted on one surface with a mosaic composed of 
thin polygonal slabs of iron pyrites, highly polished (Pl. XLVI, Figs. Land 2), ‘These 
objicts had evidently been smashed when they were deposited in the graves, but 
sufficient: fragments were recovered to render reconstruction possible. From the 
technical point of view these two specimens are masterpieces. ‘The aocuragy of the 
jointing of the mosaic, and the evenness and high polish of the surface, constitute a 
triumph over a very refractory material on the part of an artizan who had no metal 
tools. Examination of the slate backgronds shows that each has been piorced with 
two holes, close together, in the centre. ‘The holes are conical, and it is clear that 
they were bored from the side on which the mosaic was eventually laid. In each 
case they are connected by a deep channel, alsoon the mosaic side, and the inference 
is that thoy served for the attachment of a string loop, a portion of which would thus 
he countersunk beneath the mosaic, Smaller mirrors of polished nodules of pyrites 
wore nsed in Mexivoin Aztec times, and also in Peru in the Inca period. But T think 
no mirrors of pyrites mosaic, or of pyrites at all, have proviously been discovered 
in an Karly Maya site, Whether these specimens were actually used as looking- 
glasses, or merely us ceremonial breast-ornamenta, may be doubtful, but there is 
no doubt: that the accurate fitting of the mosaic plates, and their highly polished 
surface, would qualify them for the former purpose. ‘Two or three small polygonal 
plates of pyrites, exactly similar to the mosaic elements of these mirrors, were 
discovered at Lubasntun in 1927, but no explanation of their use could then be 
suggested, especially as no fragment of a slate-hucking was recovered. Moreover, 
the oxidation produced by long burial had stained the surface a deep brown, and 
VoL. LIX. 26 
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they were not recognized as pyrites until an examination of the specimens obtained 
Shis season (kindly undertaken by Dr. Thomas ofthe Museum of Practical Geology) 
revealed the identity of the material. Mr, Ashton’s report of the operations here 
is as follows :— 

Hig Tree Mounds (sce Textfig. 4). —This complex in rectangular in shape, about 
100 feet long by 90 feet wide, with an artificial loot composed of limestone blocks. 
Upon this artificial surface have been erected several mounds of irregularsizeand shape, 

‘The largest (A in the Plan) is upproximately 50 fort by 15 fest and 6 feet high, 
B is circular, about 20 feot in diameter and 6 feet high. C ia smaller, but of the 
fame shope. D and Fare low rectangular mounds, # showing traces of terracing. 
F aud G are small excrescences, barely rising above the lovel of the humus, ‘The 
whole complex is dominated by a giant silk-cottonwood trve, the branches of which 
stil spread over the area of the site, though the crown has been blown off some 
40 feet up. 

Immediately to the south, separated by a mall natural gly, is mound, also 
“apparently «natural feature in the main, on which are threw small burial mounds which 
‘were exeavated by Gann in 1928, Results of excavation this year were as follows ;-— 

Mound A-—Two burials were found, one in the north-east and one in the centre, 
‘The bodies were contracted head to east, at depth of 8 feat tod fot, covered byslabs. 

Tn the north-east burial were found-— 

A wmall judeito maak, the loft eye of which was formed by a small movable 
Jndeite sphore lt into the maak (perhaps the cavity was a natueal flaw), 
(PI. XLM, Fig, 2.) 
A jndeite bead. 
A mosaio pyrites mirror. 
Fragments of coarse pottery. 
In the central burial the finds were— 
Fragments of a pottery inoensario, 
‘Two obsidian flakes, 
Head of a pottery figurine, 
‘Fragments of coarse pottery. 
Movnd B.—A burial was found in the contre of tho mound xt a depth of about 
2 feet. Associated finds were— 
Jadeite pendant with human figure in reiof (Pl. XLII, Fig. 1). 
Pair of jadeite ear-ornaments. 
Ono jadeite bead. 
Mirror of pyrites mosaic, 
Fragments of coarse pottery and obsidian, 
Mounds 0, B, and G-—Bections were dug through these without result, 
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‘Tae Mats Prats. (Pl, XXXVI, Fig. 2; Pl. XXXVIM, and Text-ig. 5,) 

On April 12th, after Gruning’s return with spare parts for the tractor, we all 
moved up to the permanent camp in the main Plaza, Four of the stele were 
selected for transport, and Gruning immediately sot about the arduous task of 
trimming them down, in order to discard every availuble pound of unnecessary 
weight, 

‘The stelw at this sito were originally, in most cases, carved with w dated 
hicroglyphio inscription on one side and a human figure in ceremonial dress on the 
other. All had fallen, and most wero broken. Tho carving on the upper surface 
hhad in every case weathered away, though in a fow instances very faint traces of 
carving remained. ‘The under surfaces were fairly well prserved, In every case 
but two, one a mere fragment, the stolw had fallen with the inscription side down- 
Waris. ‘The stele chosen for removal were (showing « complete human figure), 
D, B, and ¥ (inscriptions), Paper moulds had been made of these last season, and 
the plaster casts taken from'the moulds are illustrated in the Journ. Roy. Anchrop. 
Inet vol. Wvii, Pls. XXVI, XXVIH, XXX, XXXVI, and XXXVI (Fig, 1), All 
the stele are earved from limestone, somo of it 60 hard that it almost approximates 
to marble (a fact which led Dr. Gann to desoribe one or two us sandstone in last 
season's report), But this limestone, though hard, prosents definite cleavage, 
which assistod the work of trimming. ‘The uninscribed bases (originally imbedded 
in the ground) were first taken off; then followed tho delicate procoss of thinning 
flown the slabs, i, removing the obliterated surface along the linus of fencture 
For this purpose, iron welgos were freely employed, and the prooeas of aplitting, 
{in obstinate cases, was assisted by means of a low fie built agninst the defeced 
‘ide. In no instance was a singlo fragment romoved which bore a traco of docipher- 
able carving. To complete the story of the stele, our experience of the tractor 
‘and wagon on the upward journey had made it plain that we should bo lucky to 
Get even on¢ lond down to the const, and we dared not risk two. So, after we had 
sermarked the lasger and more important fragments for road-transport, Gruning, 
with my full authority, deliberately broke up the rest into convenient mule-londs, 
(Pl. XXXVI, Fig. 2), and they were packed, by relays, fourteen miles to * Flows 
Camp,” whence they were taken by canoe t Punta Gorda, This may appear, on 
the surface, an act of vandalisi, and that is why I assume the ronponsibility, As a 
Imatter of fact, an intentional “ break," properly carried out, coon not the a lightest 
Alamage, archeological or arti, to the specimen. Tn the present cas, Gruning’s 
X breaking” was n masterly piece of work, and, owing to this fact and al ‘to the 


excellant pacing and erating of the fragments (or which I have to thank the Baling 
Estate and Produce Co,), these have reached: 
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question which inevitably must, from time to time, confront the field archio- 
logist, and it is a question which concerns pottery quite as much as stone. As 
regards pottery, it is better, sometimes, deliberately to break an awkward fragment 
in order to prevent accidental breakage during transport. Accidental breakage 
almost always produces a loss of “edge,” and this hampers restoration; but 
intentional breakage is a matter of emergency, and, most emphatically, should 
only be undertaken by experts who are conversant, not only with the archeological 
value of the specimen which they arc hundling, but with the nature of the material 
with which they have to deal. 

Even in their trimmed condition, the larger slabs weighed many hundred- 
weight, and the problem of loading them on the wagon arose. ‘The method em- 
ployed is perhaps worth while reoording, because it is very simple, and may give a 
hint to other field-workers similarly situated. ‘The wagon was brought up along- 
side the slab and two lengths of palm-trunk (preferably soft wood) were leant up 
against it. A block was fastened to a convenient tree, and a wire rope was passed. 
through the block ; owe end was fastened to the stone (carefully padded with 
wood), and the other was fastened to the tractor, ‘The tractor went off at slow speed, 
andl the slab slid easily up the inclined poles on to the deck of the wagon, where a 
thiok bed of vohune leaves had been prepared for its reception (Pl. XXXVIIL, Fig. 2). 
Inporenthesis, I may add that the bad behaviour of the tractor on the upward journey 
‘waa fully condoned by its usefulness in camp, Bush has to be eut to clear a site, and 
this often involves the felling of large trees, A tall tree when felled provides an 
encumbrance which is very diffioult to remove, The “ burning-off” of a new site 
may occupy some three weeks, ‘The altemative is heavy axe-work, to out the 
trunks into sections which may be handled by man-power, Even a small eater: 
pillar tractor will tow a felled tree of considerable dimensions clear of the area, which 
is being deforested, in.a very short time. ‘The return journey of the tractor with 
the soulptures. was made without w hitch, because the road had already been cut, 
and, since it was then the end of the dry season, the track had hardened, But it 
is quite clear that nothing smaller than a five-tonner ean eope with the conditions 
prevailing at the end of the wet season, when an expedition has to make the inland 
Journcy. ‘This last section is hardly * Anthropological," but it is perhaps worth 
recording as a ‘means to the end.” 

The other stele, of which casts wore obtained in 1928, will, it is hoped, be 
removed nextseason. One, atela U (desoribed in the Journal, vol. Iii, p. 388), wns 
‘moulded, and & satisfactory cast has boen prepared in the British Museum : but a eor- 
reotion is necessary (PL XXXIX), Dr. Gann’s preliminary observation indicated 
that the stela consisted of two fragments, Later intensive study shows that it must 
have broken into three portions, of which one is still undiscovered, ‘The base of 
this stela is fairly well preserved, but the fragment of the upper portion is badly 
‘weathered, and it isnot easy'to distinguish the glyphs, ‘The fractured lateral edge 
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of this portion corresponds roughly with the fractured upper edge of the base, ‘The 
real fitting is ut right angles on the left-hand side, This means that the portion 
which should show the initial date (or its commencement) is missing, and Dr, 
Gann’s observation (which was only provisional, being the result of « short survey) 
‘was quite naturally obscured by the fact that the fragments were wrongly 
assembled. 

The rest of the work performed in the Plaza consisted of a plane-table survey 
(Text-fig, 5) and a few experimental excavations in and about the enclosing 
mounds. ‘These excavations, owing to lack of time, were incomplete, and produced 
no results worthy of record. Such results as were obtained are reserved for the 
report which it is hoped will be issued next season. 

South-west of the Plaza we found a large complex of mounds, the plan of which, 
prepared by Gruning, is shown in Text-fig. 6. A few tentative excavations in 
these produced no result, but further investigations are needed. 

East of the Plaza, in the bush, a number of mounds have been located. A few 
of these were excavated by Gruning and Ashton, but, though stone-lined graves 
Were discovered, the associated remains were of no great importance, Nevertheless 
this area affords promise for further research. 

An investigation of the “ bridge-heads," reported last year (see Journ. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst., vol. Iviii, p. 342) fully confirms the original suggestion that we have 
in this region the first indications of a pre-Columbian river-bridge, with spill-ways 
provided to counteract the pressure of flood-water (Pl. XL, Fig. 2). A rough 
planning of the region suggests that this bridge provided access from High Hill, in 
a direct northerly line, to the main Plaza. ‘The relation of the new sites south of 
the Pusilhd River, via the bridge-heads, to the main Plaza is earmarked for next 
season, It is quite possible that in this area we have the greatest Maya complex. 
attached to a coremonial centre yet discovered. 

Apart from a compass-traverse of our bush-cut tractor route (undertaken with 
tho intention of bringing “* Crossing-Camp,” the cave, Big Tree mounds, and the 
Plaza into relation), the survey of the Plaza, and also the preparation of paper 
 squeexo ” of Stela U., I, personally, was occupied mainly with the packing of the 
pottery fragments recovered from the cave, I made one visit to the bridge-head 
with Ashton and Gruning, but all other investigations were conducted by the two 
gentlemen named, whose reports are incorporated in this summary, 

T should like to insert » remark on the importance of packing. ‘The question 
of cases is ensy, because petrol-boxes and provision-boxes provide units which are 
easily handled, A difficulty arises regarding lids, All wood must be carefully 


* Mr. Richard C. B, Long has kindly furnished « commentary on this inscription, which 1 
add as an uppendis. My own study of the inseription—ns far as it went—agrees with 
Mr, Long's. But Mr, Lang's is fuller and more detailed than mine, 40, with his permission, I 
incorporate it in full at the end of this report. 
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earmarked, because natives have a penchant for case-lids as fuel. One is often 
faced with a plethora of cases but no “ lidding" material, Packing, where pottery 
is concerned, depends on paper. Paper is the only secure padding. Newspapers, 
relayed out from kind friends at home, not only provide a great solace to bush- 
workers, but perform a far more important function as packing material. When 
paper ran short, [had, at intervals, to resort to banana leaves and cohune trash. 
‘The paper-packed specimens arrived intact ; the only breakages occurred amongst 
specimens packed with bush-material. 

One other point. Expeditions in this country are based, economically, on 
tinned food. It is most useful to preserve a certain percentage of empty tins, 
‘These, washed and dried, are of great utility as receptacles for smaller fragments — 
pottery and so forth. ‘They can be arranged to fit tightly in a case, and constitute 
‘a series of units, which, in case of any violent shock, preserve their content within 
a very limited space. Further, « breakage ooourring within the limits of an 
enclosed tin, does not give that little additional “* play” which may lead to the 
wholesale smash of the contents of a loosely packed case. Method in archieological 
investigation must necessarily conform to the environment. My experience in 
this particular field has enforced pon me the importance, primarily, of paper 
(especially newspaper) as packing material, the preservation of box-lids and of tins, 

This account appears under my name, But I wish, again, to emphasize the 
fact that it is a compilation, based to u great extent on the independent work per- 
formed by Captain Gruning and Mr. Ashton, whose whole-hearted co-operation 
made our expedition « success, 
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By Ricuagy C, 6, Loxo, BA. 


‘Tux following ix based on Capt. Joyce's rearrangement of the two parts of the 
‘tela, and the position of the ulyphs ix indicated by taking the same reference 
columns through both parts ax if in one. ‘Therefore, glyph-blocks A.1 to A.4, 
inolusive, are missing, and tho inscription on the upper fragment begins with B. 1, 
‘while that on the lower one begins with A.5. Datesin the Christian era are given in 
the Gregorian calendar, and the correlation adopted is that of Mr. J, E, 8, Thompson.’ 

Apparently the insoription commences with an Initial Series, but two 
irregularities should be noticed. (1) According to the usual practice the Intro- 


' The correlation observed in the British Museum Guide to the Maudslay Collection of 
Maya Sculptures is that of Bowditch, which places the Maya dates 680 yeurn earlier. 
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ducing Glyph should occupy A.1, 4.2, B.1, B.2, Of these, A.1 and A.2 are 
missing, but the illegible remains of B.1 and B. 2 do not show any resemblance to 
the Introdacing Glyph. (2) The Supplementary Series, as will appoar hereafter, is 
extremely irregular, but still there aro suflicient of the usual glyphs to show that it, 
is a Supplomentary Series. 

‘The cyole sign would have occurred in A.3, which is missing, but may safely 
he taken to be 9 cycles, as the style of the inscription shows that it does not date 
from Cycle 8 or Cycle 10. ‘The Katun number in B, 3 (left) appears to be zero and 
the Kutun head is in the right half of B.3. Itisa human head and therefore some. 
what unlike the usual bird-like Kutun head. Tho ‘Tun sign would have been in 
A.4, which is missing. ‘The Uinal sign appears in B.4, but its number is broken 
away. ‘The Kin sign isin A.5-and the number seems to be 2. ‘This is the erucial 
point in interpreting the inscription and I was ut first inclined to take it as7. ‘The 
two dots seem clear, but after careful examination of the photograph I think that 
‘what looks like « bar is not so, but is part of the Kin sign, It will he noticed that 
it curves in the middle 60 that it seems a sort of forked ornament coriing ont of the 
mouth of the face. If the Kin number is 2 then the day must be I. B.5 (loft) 
is the thumb sign for one, and B. 5 (right) is apparently a day sign. ‘This is the 
weakest. part of the reading, as it should have a cartouche round it if a day sign, 
and I cannot say that there is, unless the upper partis the day sign. A. 6is 0 Tzec, 
the “spectacle glyph” for the zero day of @ month, and the month Tzoe being 
plain. Collecting the above we have: (9)-0~ 1 (Ik) 0 Tree. ‘This can 
only oocur at: $-0-2-11-2 1 Tk 0 Tzee 9th July, 438 a.p, 

‘The Supplementary Series is full of difficulties. So far as it remains it is in 
B.6, A.7, B.7, A.8, B.& At once one notices that A.7 is glyph B, of the 
Supplementary Series. It is exactly similar to the usual form but occurs in the 
wrong place, as it should follow ulyph C. and precede glyph A. T do not under: 
stand what B.7 ia. Tt cannot be glyph C. aa it has the number 9, and in any ease 
it is unlike the usual form. Nor do I understand B, 8, A.8 has the form of the 
‘moon sign found in glyphs A. and E,, but it wants the added number 9 oF 10 which 
alyph A. should have. B.6 (right) appears to be glyph D, Similar forms occur 
on tho Temple of the Cross, Palenque, and on Stela N,, Copan, ‘The number in 
B.6 (left) is the usual form of zero, although there seems to be no other ooourrence 
of it in 8 Supplementary Series. Tf, an in the present caso, thor ia no glyph E., 
and the number of zlyph D. is zero, it means that no days have elapsed since now 
moon, therefore thedate is thatofwnew moon. Dr... Teople (“Maya Inucriptions, 
Glyphs C. D. und H, of the Supplementary Series,” in American Anthropologist, 1925) 
‘sives five instances where tho Supplementary Series indicates a new moon, One 
is at La Honrades, where glyph D. is prnctically erased, but it wan preceded by 
‘another erased glyph which seems to have denoted its number, 


vero. At Quirigua, 
Stel Fas & very unusual form of glyph D. ann unknown glyph preceding it 
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which may mean zero, Stela D. (8) at same city has an unusual glyph D. and no 
sumber, Stela I., Copan, has glyph D. and an unknown glyph, possibly a xero, 
and Stela N,, Copan, has a form of glyph D. similar to this on Stela U., Pusilhé 
‘and having a form something like that which I take to be zero here, although, unlike 
the latter, it is not the common zero sign used in othor parts of the inscriptions, 

‘The T wish to make is that when the date was that of a new moon the 
Maya always wrote glyph D. aud might or might not add a sign for zero as well. 
‘This agrees with the meaning of glyph D. which might be translated “Iunar day,” 
as when it occurs with glyph K. it has no number, the number being given by 
glyph E, 

Now there was an eolipse of the moon on 24th Juno, 438.a.p., so that the Initial 
Series date 9th July, 438, was fifteen days after and therefore fell on the date of a new 
moon or within « day of it. This is a strong confirmation of the readings of the 
Initial Serios and Supplementary Series which, if corroct, must necessarily show such 
agreement with each other. 

In ©.3 and D.3 there seem to be numerals, but T cannot read them nor the 
‘signs to which thoy are attached, ©. 4 (loft) must be th Uinal sign as it has as usual 
two numbers, In this case I think that it is the upper numeral which signifies 
the Kin number, and the lower one the Uinal number, as sometimes occurs, O. 4 
(right) is plainly 11, 12, or 18 Caban, D. 4 has m numeral 15, but the attached 
sign, which is no doubt # month sign, is effaced. If the glyphs O.3, D.$ form 
part of « Secondary Series with those in O, 4, then I am unable to make a connection 
with the Initial Series date, but if they do not, then assuming that C. 4 does connect 
with the Initial Sories—an assumption which is by no means certain—C. 4 (left) 
must read 3-15 because no other Kin number than 15 would connect fk and Caban. 
‘The number at the side of the Uinal sign is ei-1, 2, or 3, 0 the number above it would 
be 10, 

If to the Initial Series dato 9-0-2-11-2 1 Tk 0 Tz0o, Oth July, 438, we add this 
Secondary Series 3-15 we reach 9-0-2-14-17 12 Caban 15 Mol, 22nd September, 
498, ‘Therefore the erased month sign D. 4 may be restored as Mol. 

It is in favour of the above reading that 22nd September is the autumnal equinox, 
andl it may be noted that the Initial Series date is the first new moon after the summer 
solstice, “Have we here an indication of the adjustment of a lunisolar oalendar t 

The only other intelligible glyph is C. 6 (right) which is clearly 19 Tuns. ‘The 
loft of this glyph-block may show an ending sign, but it is doubtful, especially as it 
wasnot the practice to mark Tun endings unless the Tun number was 13 or amultiplo 
of 5. If itis w Tun ending it is probably 9-0-19-0-0 10 Ahuu 18 Yuxkin and the 
date may have been in the erased D. 6, 

Itis evident that neither this nor the Initial Series date can. be the contempor- 
neous date of the inscription from the style of the glyphs. Doubtless tho missing 
Portions of the stela carried the count forward to the contemporaneous date. 
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NOTES ON SOME ISLANDS OF THE NEW HEBRIDES, 
By the late A. Berxanp Deacow. 
(Edited by Casta H. Wepewoon,) 


Formwonp. 


Wau he was waiting at Vile for a bout to take him to Malekula, Deacon took 
the opportunity of interviewing several of the natives who were gathered in Vila 
from the neighbouring islands, either as prisoners or as men in the Condominium 
police force. ‘The following notes on Santo and Omba, and probably also on the 
Mangge of Ambrym, are the fruit of these interviews, supplemented by information 
Kindly given to Deacon by Mgt. Doucéré, Bishop of Tersnoudia and Vicar Apostolic 
of the New Hebrides, the Rev. Anderson, of Hog Harbour, Santo, and Mr, 
Salisbury, Condominium Government Agent at Hog Harbour. For the most 
Part the notes left by Deacon on thee islands were straightforward and needed only 
some slight rearrangement and expansion to prepare them for the press. I have, 
as far as possible, retained their orjginal phraseology, particularly in passages which 
appear to be somewhat ambiguous, and I have discussed certain apparent 
contradictions and obsourities in the footnotes. Some of the notes, as, for 
instance, those on Death and the Disposal of the Dead in the Tasmant district of 
Santo are, however, fmgmentary in the extreme, written in pencil on the backs 
of loose seraps of paper, and are, therefore, very inadequate, but sufficiently clear 
‘and important to make their publication possible, 

‘The notes on the social organization of Epi and of Paama are much less 
satisfactory than those on the other islands, for they were more fragmentary. 
The discussion concerning the uso of the kinship terms and the groupings of relatives 
which these terms suggest, has been added by the Editor of the ‘notes, since it seemed 
desirable to emphasize the salient characteristics of the kinship systems of these 
‘two islands, and to indicate their affinities with the social structure of neighbouring 
Peoples. The discussion and analysis has been carried out along the same Hines 
which Deacon himself followed in his study of kinship in Malekula and 
Ambrym—{C. H. W.] 
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SANTO. 

‘The northern part of Sento can be divided into three distinct ethnic provinces, 
‘On the east is the culture of Sakau Peninsula, which, in its widest sense, may be 
said to stretch from the Jordan River on the north coast to Turtle Bay on the east, 
‘The people of this region are very tall and dark, well built and with frank and open 
characters. For dress the men wear the malmal, « kind of marrow mat, which is 
kept in place by a string round the waist, Unlike the malmal which is worn in Omba, 
it is not passed between the legs, but suspended so that both ends hang down in front, 
Often, however, the men will go entirely nude until they are eighteen or twenty 
years old, and even after this some of them wear only leaves. 


‘The women wear a =| -sbaped piece of wood, which rests on the upper 
part of the buttocks, and is kept in position by a girdle round the waist,* Sometimes 
if a wornan feels self-conscious she will wear a small leaf in front tucked into the labia, 

‘To the west of the Sakau Peninsula lies the Big Bay area, that is the region 
lying inland to the south of the Bay, which is inhabited by people different in 
type from those of Sakau ; while westwards, again, from this is the Cape Cumberland 
Peninsula. The inhabitants of this north-westerly region differ entirely from their 
eastern neighbours in physical appearance, language, and culture. They are very 
light-skinned and resemble strongly the people of West Omba, ‘The similarity 
‘between these two peoples is more than a purely physical one, for the natives of Cape 
Cumberland are able to understand and make themselves understood by the West 
Ombans, In dress, too, they are alike, for the women wear the Omban-type of 
mat and the men wear the malmal, though, as in Sakau, thoy wear it hanging down” 
in front, and have lately developed the fashion of allowing it to hang down so low 
‘as almost to trail upon the ground. 

‘This light-skinned type extends southwards along the west coast as far as 
Wus, where a change occurs to the culture area which includes the district of 
Nogugu, Tasmant, and Tismulun. The people here are darker-skinned, shorter in 
stature and more crafty and deceitful in character than their northern neighbours, 
For the men the clothing is the same as in Cape Cumberland, while the women go 
nude, but are practically swathed in beads. 


‘Hoo Hannove, Saxau Pasnssuta. 

Death and the Disposal of the Dead. 
Deacon obtained little information about beliefs and practices concerning 
death from a bushman called Nau, who came from the region inland from 
* -F. Speiser describes this block of wood as being worn by men in E. Santo, thnogra- 
phische Materialion aus den Newen Hebriden (1923), p. 193 Pl. XLII Figs, 28 and 36, 


J.B, Baker also ilsrates it as part of the clothing worn by men formerly in Saka. 
Journ. Hoy, Anihrop, Inst. Will, PL XXIV, Fig. 2. (Bd.] 
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Hog Harbour. He was born in tho village of Lothiar, but had spent most of his 
life at Harden. He was also given an account of theso by Mr. Anderson, of Hog 
Harbour. The account by Nau of the disposal of a chief has been given in the 
section dealing with membership of tho graded. soviety, 

The following is the description written by Me. Anderson, It will be noticed 
that there are certain discrepancies with Nau’s version :— 

““At the death of men only, the body is annointed with coconut milk. A 
commoner is then put under the ground in a small house; a chief of any grade* 
is put on a bench in a small house. His face is painted black and red (blue was 
tmobtainable), and all the tusks of the nro (hermaphrodite) pigs killed by him 
for feasts are put on his arms. If he has killed men, white fowls’ feathers ure also 
Put in his hair. From six to ten days later four to ton pigs are killed. Up till 
now the women have remained in the hous heside the body. Now they all blacken 
their bodies and the nearest relatives wind coconut-fibre ropes about their waist, 
Some of the women continuo with tho body inside the house for w hundred days, 
After this # feast is mado and the house is fattened up, but no more pigs are killed. 

“When any grade of chief dios, if he have four wives, then the two whom 
he married first are strangled, their frionds being compensated in gifts by the 
friends of the deceased chief, If those are unable to make the necessary gifts then 
tho women are spared, An erection is set up of two forked posts, with cross. 
beam between. Over thin a rope is looped in #uch a way as to make a noose, the 
ends of the rope being held, one at each side, by women. ‘The wife who is to die ix 
then given kava to drink, and two women take her by tho arms and run her up 
fand down, whilo the other women ning and dance. When theso two are tired 
two others take their place, and this is repeated until tho poor victim is too worn 
out to resist, when they put her neck in the noose. When she is dead hee body 
is lnid beside that of hor husband, her face is painted. black on one side and red on 
the othert a oreeper rope is hound round her head, and sho is lot with the other 
corpee."$ 

Mr, Anderson's statement concerning the fate of the soul is an follows: 

* Alter death the sprit of the man remains in the vicinity of the corpso until 
the pigs are killed on about the tenth day of mourning. ‘Then it takes ite departure 
for the mountain Takar, whence other spirits havo como to escort it, dancing and 














A. Auerson apparently uses the word " chit for a mun who i¢ a mesibar of any of 
tho grades, aul eomimaner for anyone who i only Morkar, and dos not distinguish bctooon 
‘© man who has attained to the rink of Westele and thowo of lower rankn, 

1 Acsonting to Nou, tho wivey of men of grades Navok to Witins inclusive are painted 
Wr oa the left ad red on tho right sid of tho fave; whereas ths wives of men ofthe Kighese, 
‘Westele, rank are coloured red on the lett atid black on the right aide, 

§ Unfortunately Mfr: Anderson dey not econ! at what stage in the funcral ites the widows 
fre strangled. 
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shouting all the way, to the land of the dead. ‘The natives firmly believe that they 
can hear the sound of this spirit-company. ‘The spirit of a man who has been shot 
cannot go thus directly to its last home, but sits instead on @ nemas troe at Nurur 
sre, near the mountain Takar, When his friends have avenged him, then he 
‘moves on to join the community of the dead in Tokar.” 





‘Nou gave further details about the passage of the ghost to the next world :— 

“The ghosts of the dead pass along a long road on their way to a hill in Santo 
called Urorwesere, which is the abode of the dead, On one side of the road twa You 
trees bend themselves down, At this point two red st (hibiscus) flowers lie in the 
roadway, placed there provionsly by the trees, As each ghost comes along he is 
tempted to take the si lowers. If, during his life he has not killed # man the trees 
allow him to pick up the si flowers and pass on to the hill Urerwesere. If, however, 
he has killed man one of the trees rebounds under him as he stoops to pick the 
flower, and, killing him, catapults him to Yetar in the aly. Yetar then eats the 
dead ghost, Such is the fate of all bad men, that is of all men who have killed 
another during their life-time, Urerwesere is the abode of the ghosts of the good, 
Yotar is good : his action in devouring the dead ghost is to be regarded aaa panish- 
‘ment,""* 











The Story of Yetar, 

‘The being called Yetar lives in the sky. According to one of Nau's statements 
hho was nover « man, and he is not a devil" (ghost). Nan referred to him an a 
god, but he is not worshipped and no prayers are made to him. ‘The following 
is the story which Nau told of Yetar — 

“A man went down to the sea one day to spear fish, ‘He speared a fish and 
put it on a stone on the beach. After that he went back into the sen to apear 
more fish, When he returned he found no fish on the stone but a girl, He asked 
the giel whether she had seen a speared fish lying on the stone. She replied that she 
was the fish, andl showed the spear wound on her arm, ‘The man liked tho gith 
and they went along the beach together, Someone met them, and asked the man 
whether the girl with him was a ghost, but ho replied that she was his woman, 
Alter a time she bore him a family, ona of which was Yetar. ‘The man and the 
woman with Yetar were going along a rond inland from tho sea, Yotar was orying, 
and the man, to tease Yetar's mother, said, ‘A fish's child is crying” ‘The mother 
was very cross and sho left the father and took the child down with her to the coast. 
‘There there was a hig rock called Sere (which can be seen still at Harden, Nau's 
village), inside which was @ eave, Traide the cave tay a coil of rope.t It was 








* Asn instance of how minleoding simple statements may be, it a to note that 
Nan Nielf told Deacon on one ooonaion that the doad went to x high hill (mountain) in Sento ¢ 
‘that ll mon wont there, irrespective of rank or whether they were " good" or had.” 

‘f The rope in called Wer Leu)et, 
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pitch dark inside. ‘The mother put down her child, and, cutting the rope, let the 
child drink the water which flowed from it, ‘Then she went away. People asked 
her where the child was, but she said she had thrown it away on the beach and it 
hhad died. After a month she went to see Yetar, He asked her whether she 
had plenty of coconuts where she lived. She said ‘yes," and he asked her 
to bring him some, He was already big. She came next month and brought 
coconuts, and broke them and poured the milk over his head and rubbed 
him with the oil. He asked her if she had plenty of mata, She said ‘ yes,’ 
and he asked her to bring him one to sleep on. When ahe came next moon 
hho was still bigger, and asked her to bring him a bamboo, She came with the 
‘bamboo next moon, He was a young man now. He took the bamboo and 
cut his chest, his upper abdomen, his arms and his back. She went away. 
Next time she came there was a woman following her, She did not seo the 
woman till she had arrived at the cave, When she saw her sho enquired of 
her who she was, ‘The woman said it was nothing, she had meroly been 
walking behind her, ‘Tho woman lipped into the cave behind her and. ried 
on secing Yetar, because he was so beautiful, and she desired him so much, 
She and Yetar embraced each other, When she came out the mother askedl 
hoe what the marks on her breast, arms and abdomen wero, She looked and saw 
that Yetar’s cuta had been imprinted on her. She cried, and told Yetar's mothor 
that she wanted to live with Yetar and to leave her own husband. Her husband 
Jearnt of this and vowed vengeance on Yotar, Yetar then made a canoe, stocked it 
well with sugar-canes, and sailed away to Big Bay in North Santo, ‘That ix the 
end of the story of Yotar, From the time thit this happened cicatrization has beon 
practised in this area (Hog Harbour) in imitation of what Yetar did. Men of high 
tank cicatrize chest, upper abdomen, arms and back—they are “ big follow masters * 
like Yetar.” 

Besides boing connected with the dead, Yetar is also conoerned with the birth 
‘of children, When a boy or girl is still in the mother's womb Yetar comes down from. 
the sky and “cuts” the fingers apart, separates the toes in the same way, cuta 
‘open the mouth, opens the eyes and ears, ete., thus forming a human child, When 
‘Nau was asked why the outa were not visible on his hands he explained that the 
space between the fingers was tho eut; that Yetar forms the fingers by outting 
the, as yet undifferentiated, hand. 


Taboos connected with Plants and Animals. 


‘Two such taboos have been recorded :—The kingfisher (nehi) may not be 
eaten; infringement of this taboo results in shortness of breath when walking, 


running, ete, If anyone outs a large creeper called noicerur ho gets swollen glands 
andl dies. 
‘VOL. LIX. Qn 
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The Graded Sooiety, 

‘The system whercby all male members of the community are divided into a 
number of grades, membership of which is progressive and acquired by the making 
of payments and the giving of a feast, is found in the Sakau Peninsula as elsewhore 
in the Northen New Hebrides, Information concerning this system here was 
obtained by Deacon from Nau, the bushman mentioned above (p, 463). ‘The rather 
meagre facts elicited from him have been supplemented by a brief account of the 
ritual involved in taking the diferent grades, sent to Deacon by the Rey, Anderson, 
of Hog Harbour. 

‘There are five grades at Hog Harbour, called :— 


Nawok (Navok).* Wiriaru (Vuriaru), 
Wonare (Vonaren). Westele (Vuster). 
Wiriar (Vuriar), 


Anyone who has not entered Nawok is called Morkat, which is equivalent to 
“small boy.” Now himself, although « full-grown man, was only Morkar, because 
he hnd not yet paid pigs to enter Nawok,’ ‘The expense in entering even the lowest 
‘of tho grades is considerable, for it involves the killing of 100 pigs, and for each 
successive grade another 100 pigs must bo added, so that to become Wiriarn a man 
must supply 400 pigs, while for Westelo a man kills “ plenty, plenty pigs, all same 
eavos,"* as Naw exproasod it, There is a recognized ritual method of killing the 
pigs. The animal's fect are hound togethor and itis killed by a blow on the forehead 
with a club, after which it is cooked in an oven of hob stones. In the first two 
grades, Nawok and Wonare, pigs ate not killed in or on anything particular, At 
entrance to the highor grades, howover, a circle of oycas leaves laid consecutively 
fon the ground, is made behind the chiet's house, Into this circle the pigs aro 
brought-—“ plenty, plenty pigs "and killed in turn by clubbing on the forehead, 
‘Tho circlo may be entered only by the chief, that is, a man of Westele rank, and 
his family. Nau could not explain how the pige were killed in the circle 
in the Wiriar and Witiaru grades, for he did not know whether Wirine and 
Wiriaru mon wore allowed within the eycasteat circle at the pig-killing 
ceremony. 

‘The account of the ritual of the rise in rank from one grade to another as given 
by Mr, Anderson, is as follows :— 


1, Navok—The candidate first builds n small house having two forked posts, 
No fence ix put up around it, ‘Two or three castrated pigs (nob) are then killed 
sand eaten, One large hermaphrodite tusker (n7¢) is then fastened up, followed by 
100 amall nye Inid in rows. ‘The candidate then comes up. His face is painted black 








* The names of the grailes given in brackets nre those given by Mr. Anderson ; the others 
are those given by Nau. ‘The lowest grade is that at tho head of the column. 
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and red, in ono hand he carries 8 olub, in the other a baskot of sacred stones (¢hongi- 
urkar), He dances slong the rows of pigs in u hop-step-and-skip fashion, putting his 
heels to the ground and taps all the small nye on the head with the club, but 
does not kill them. When he reaches the ends of the rows he pauses, shakes his 
‘head and makes fearful grimaces. He then kills the big tusker (nre). ‘This no 
‘one eats, but the candidate keeps the tusks. Throughout the whole time the 
gong is being beaten. ‘The tusker having been killed the candidate is called 
Navok. 


2, Vonaren.—At entrance to this grade a new house is made with two posts, but, 
instead of forks (as in Navok) the roota are placed uppermost, the root signifying 
a beginning, The candidate then kills ton large nob pigs. ‘This is done without 
any dancing and the pigs are eaten, ‘Then a fence is set up round the house and for 
this the candidate kills ten half-grown nob pigs, which are also eaten, Ground is 
then cleared for « garden, yams are planted and tended, When they are dry they 
are lifted, and the candidate appoints a day forthe dance and big pigckilling. Every 
stage in the gardening process is initinted by the killing and eating of a nob pig ; 
thus one is killed when the garden is cleared, another at the planting of the 
yams, another when their vines begin to grow, another before the garden ia 
weeded, 

The day for the final dance and pig-killing ceremony having been fixed the 
‘candidate goes round from village to village asking for pigs, either nob or nre, Ho 
carries with him the sacted stones in order to ensure that no one shall refuso hia 
request. ‘Then he tells the people to clear the tracks leading to his house and ten tall 
narrow erections are sot up, fivo along each side of the house. ‘They measure about 
1} feet square and 20 fect to 30 feot high, and resemble largo chimney.stacks. 
‘Those are filled with coconuts and yams. 

During the night preceding the final pig-killing there is « big dance round a 
large fire, during which the candidate dances around the outskirts of the ring of 
guosts. Next day ho kills ten large tusker nob, one for each of the “ chimney- 
stacks,” a dead pig being laid down beside each. ‘These pigs are then distributed ; 
the men who gave the first three pigs receive one each in return, tho rest aro divided 
among the other members of the Navok grade and are eaten. After this the man 
is Vonaren, 


3. Turiar—The house-building, garden-making, and feasting take pluoe ax in 
Vonaren, ‘The only difference is that the candidate also makes « small garden 
about 100 yards from the house, in which he plants erotons and kava, Further, 
there are twelve “ chimney-stucks " sect up, six on either side of the house, ‘The 
dancing lasts throughout the night, and the following day all the men go to the croton 
garden and fasten a tusker wre near the fence, which they then break down, Each 
man thereupon takes a branch of croton and one man leads the pig to the new 
22 
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house, the others following, dancing and kicking¥it all the way. ‘The candidate 
‘then kills this pig with a large black stono, after whieh he kills twelve vob, one for 
each of the “ chimney-stacks,” and these are“distributed as before. ‘Tho wre killed 
with the stone is not eaten, ‘The candidate is now Vuriar. 


4. Furiara.—Entrance into this grade is a repetition of the ritual for Vuriar. 
‘The house, the garden, the feasting and dancing, the croton garden, the twelve 
* chimney-stacks,” twelve pigs, and the tusker aro all as before, After the ceremony: 
the man is Vuriaru, 


3, Vuster—For this, the last grade, the candidate makes a very large house, 
and on its completion twenty nob pigs with tusks ate killed and eaten, Another 
twonty are also killed and eaten when the fence is set up around the house, A 
garden is then prepared all round the house and in it are planted sweet potatoes. 
(halhal), which ase the sign of the Vuster grade, On this occasion, too, twenty nob 
are killed and eaten, and four more are killed and eaten when these potatoes are 
weeded, 4 

‘Trees are taken up by the roots and roughly dressed into a cruciform shape. 
One is set up for every man who has contributed pig to the candidate, ‘These: 
trees are called nahal. ‘They are whitewashed and finished off with crade drawings 
of fish, stars, moon, etc, All the women dance at intervals for one month, and then 
the nahal are set up. All the men except the candidate, then dance at intervala 
for one month. 

A small house, which is sacred, is built in front of the large house, the fence 
round it being made of eycas-palm leaf, which is » taboo sign. 'The candidate now 
takes. number of large nre pigs only, puts them inside this sacred house and closes 
tho door symbolically by setting up a cycas leaf in front of it. He then sends his 
eldest son to open the doot, and himself enters the enclosure, Each man for whom 
 nahal has been set up, now brings ten wre pigs, and out of each group of ten, two are 
killed and the other eight aro only tapped on the head. The candidate then ealls 
ut for everyone to hear, “ Vuster.”” All the people reply " Vuster.”” ‘The nre pigs 
are then thrown to the dogs. ‘The candidate is now of Vuster rank, and has climbed. 
as high in the social scale us is possible for any man, 

According to Nau, a man who has purchased this highest rank is equivalent to 
chief and has certain special privileges, In ornaments he is distinguished by 
having the right to wear pigs'-tusk bracelets all the way up both arms, and a mat 
round his loins, with tassels of somo kind hanging from his hips, He is also cicatrized. 
on his chest, the upper part of the abdomen, his arms, back, and thighs, and per- 
hhaps the whole way down the leg, though of this Nau was not certain, A chief has, 
too, the power of laying a taboo on anything by putting a cycas lenf upon it. The 
eyeas leaf is always the sign or token of taboo, and anyone touching or taking an 
object upon which the chief has laid such a leaf will fall ill, his eyes will close, and. 
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‘he will die. (This was dramatically represented by Nau,) ‘The ehief may send boys 
‘to cut the cycas leaves and to place them on the object to be tabooed. Before a 
ig pig-killing ceremony, aa for instance on the occasion of a man making a rise in 
rank, a chief puts a taboo on the coconuts by fixing such a cyeas leaf to the trees. 
“According to Mr. Anderson, the sanction behind this taboo is not a purely super- 
natural one, as might be inferred from Nau’s account, for ho says that if anyone 
interferes with the taboo he has to pay pigs, but is sometimes killed. With refer- 
‘ence to the oycas leaf, it will bo remembered, too, that apparently only  chiof may 
enter the circle of eyoas leaves which is sot up at entrance to the three highest 
grades and inside which the pigs are killed, Another distinctive feature of chief- 
tainship according to Mr. Anderson, is that crotons are planted only beside a chief's 
house, but it is not clear whether he is restricting the use of the word “chief ” to 
‘a man of the highest grade, or whother he includes under that head any man who 
is not Morkar. 

At death a chiof receives special treatment, ‘The milk of « coconut is poured 
‘over his head and his face is painted in red and blue: the forehead is coloured red 
‘on the right-hand side, blue on the left; on the checks are painted horizontal 
bars of red and blue, and on the upper lip » band of red, running from the 
septum of the nose to the lip, with a band of blue on either side, owls’ feathers 
and those of other birds are tied to the buck of his head, in such a way as to 
‘stand erect; the body is wrapped in coconut leaves and buried in a grave 
covered with the bark of a certain treo.* A cyoas leaf is stuck upright in 
the ground over the grave. In the samo grave is buried the wife of the 
dead man who is strangled on her hnsband’s death. She, too, has her face 
painted in distinctive manner, the left-hand side being coloured red, the right 
Dlack, the dividing line passing from the top of the forehead to the point of the 
chin, 

Nau drew a" picture of the chief's house. (See Fig. 1.) He was simply asked 
to draw a picture of how a chief's house looked, without any indication whether 
it was to be in plan, elevation, perspective, ete, ‘The onder in which the lines were 
drayn is indicated by the numbers, The centre-poles, 20-34, consist of inverted 
tree trunks, the roots forming a support for the ridge-pole, 5. 1, 2, and 5 are 
wooden poles; the transverse lines, 6-20, are bamboos, brought right over the 
ridge-pole from one side and down the other side ; 21-28 are also bamboos ; 3 and 
$6 represent the projection of the roof beyond the face of the house. ‘Thero is a 
door in front but not behind, and there are no windows, Along the sides of the 


* "This doos not tally with Me. Anderson's nccount, which describes anyone over tho rank 
‘of Morkar as being laid on a bench inside a small house which ab the end of a hundted days is 
{fastened up and deserted. (See “ Death and the Disposal of the Dosd.”) 

+f ‘Them is no indication aa to whether this is the dwelling-house of chief or the house 
‘ereotod by him at the taking of the Westela grado, 
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house, but not along the front or back, are planted croton, indicated by Nau in 
his “ picture” by dots, 

Apart from the rank of Westele, membership of the other grades is only marked 
by differences in cicatrization, though whether these do really correspond to any 
differences in rank appears to be doubtful. According to Nau, a certain part of 
the body is cicatrized for each grade, ‘These cicatrizations are made by cutting the 











MO, 1 —A **MCroRE OF 4 CHINY'S MOUSK, DRAWN RY SAU. THE FIGURES INDICAT THEE 
ORDER MN WHICH THE KINES WERE DIAWX; THE DOT OM RIFHKN SIDR OF tum ROCCE 
RKERESENT CROTON nUsitES. 


skin with a pieoe of glass: tho cuts are about 4 inch to 2 inch long, and appear to 
be arranged irregularly. Nau, who was only Morkur, had only his chest cut; a 
man who is Nawok has the chest and the upper part of the abdomen done: one 
who is Wonare has the arms dono also; while a man of Wiriar and Witiara has 
chest, abdomen, arms, and back cicatrized. Mr. Anderson's statemont i, however, 
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in conflict with this, He writes: “The cutting of the body and arms has nothing 
to do with the grades. It isa custom only. ‘The pattern, they say, is taken from 
the markings on a large stone in a cave near Cape Quiros. This stone is called Ser, 
and was the first man to come to Sakau. Another stone is his wife, 

On the death of any member of the grades Nawok to Wiriaru (inclusive), bis 
wife is strangled by means of a rope passed round her neck and tightened, her 
face is painted blue on the left-hand side and red on the right, and she is buried in 
the same grave as her husband, ‘The wife of a man who is only Morkar is allowed 
to live, 





Noawav, 


Information concerning the Nogugu district was obtained from two natives 
of this area; Lewn, who waa only boy, but exceptionally intelligent for his age 5 
and Alic, also # native by birth of Noguga, now an old man and a Christian living 
at Fila Island, Most of the data which they supplied concern the graded society 
of this district, but Alio also gave information about the social organization, 


Social Organization, 

Alic appeared so intelligent that hie was simply asked to give an account of 
the manner in which marringe was regulated at Nogugu. He spoke excellent 
English, and he gave the following information. 

‘The whole community is divided into two “sides,” or Valpapa, which, Alio 
explained, “moans just like cut it in two halves—one, one side ; one, other side,” 
Each of these i subdivided into a number of “tines.” A man belongs to his 
mother's " line,” but not to his father’s; while the father's sister's son belongs to 
the same “line " an the father, man’s own son belonging to that of his wife. ‘To 
the wife's “line” belong also the wife's mother, wife’s mother's mother, wi 
sister, wife's sister's children, and wife's brother. There is a largo number of 
“fines” in the Nogugu district, some of them occurring as far south as Tasmant 
(Tasmate), and Alic gave the following list of " lines in the two Valpapa — 























Valpapa 1. Valpapa 2, 
Tomerai. — Tapala, ‘Topulu, Tapa, 
Tanute, —Tavia, ‘Tomo, -‘Tamata. 
Talepigo. alone. Tomelni. ‘Tapweta, 
Tamau.  Wuntano. Tawola, _‘Tagheribi. 
Tasigo, Wanwoohi, ‘Tamwea. 

Tagebiga. —‘Tamolou, Tawuro. 


* ‘This is apparently connocted with the legend concerning Yetar, whioh was told by Naw, 
In this it is said that the cicatrizations were made on men in imitation of those which Yotar 
fout upon himself, ‘The stone, however, in this version of the tale, was not the petrified remains 
‘of Yotar himself, but anly the eave whers ho yrew to manhood, (See * Death and the Disposal 
of the Doad.""}{C. H. W.] 
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Te will be noticed that there is a ‘‘line"” called Tapala in both Valpapa, and 
lic pointed out that they were not the same but distinct. It is also noticeable 
that whereas in the second Valpapa there are only ten “‘lines,"” in the first there 
are twelve, ten of which have for names words beginning with Ta-, aa do all those of 
the second Valpapa, the additional two having names beginning with Wun, 
Further south, at Tasmant, there are similar kinship groups with nomes beginning 
with Wun-, such as Wunsune, Wunlep, Wunbweda, eto., and this was mentioned 
by Deacon to Alic with reference to the two Nogugu “lines Wuntano and 
Wunvochi. Alic appreciated the point, and said that these two “lines” were 
composed of people from “down that way.” ‘This suggests, then, that the organ- 
ization of Nogugu was originally based upon a dual organization with matrilineal 
descent, each moiety being subdivided into ten clans, Further, if Nogugu “'Ta-" 
is equivalent to Tasmant “ Wun-" then possibly Tapweta ix the same name as 
Wunbweda, which suggests a close connection between the social structure of these 
two areas, 3 

‘The regulation of marriage ix simple, and of the kind typical of the dual 
organization, Marriage within the Valpapa is prohibited; a man must always 
‘eck his wife from the opposite “side.” Formerly, too, it was the custom for a 
‘man to marry his mother's brother's wife in the event of his uncle's death, 














Death. 
Ghosts are called demate, At death the demate goes to Cape Cumberland, in 
the north of Santo, to a place called Oria. 
Before the advent of Christianity there was a belief in a "* god” called Sori 
who lived in thesky ; this being is probably the same as So'o* of ‘Tismulun distriot, 





Noovev Disrnter. 


The Graded System. 
‘The two accounts given of the graded society of Nogugu district by the boy 
Tewn anil the old Christian Ali, are very inoomplote nnd to some extent, conflicting, 
partioularly in the number and names of the grades, 
According to Lewu there are nine grades bearing the following names : 





(1) Sus (= teat), (4) Novo. (7) Tau va'n tsiwa, 
(2) Po'u'ere, (6) Tar va'n pity. (8) Tar boi. 
(8) Wotare, (6) Tar va'u olu, (9) Moli (= orange tree.) 


* Sen p. 488, 
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‘According to Alic there are seventeen grades altogether, two of which are 
divided into « number of sub-grades. They are called :— 


(1) Chino. (10)—{a) Tor Vaga Tolu, (13) Po'ehi chi. 











(2) Burin, () Vali, (14) Moli, 

(8) Mala (= hawk), —(e) yy Lima, (18) (a) Tor No Wulurua, 
(4) Bantai. (2) Ono. ©)» » Tolu, 

(8) Po'w'ere. @ » » Pitu (©) 1» » Vati, eto. 
(6) Potori. (Ola. (16) Liwusi 

(1) Puo'e Ru'rua, (0) » » Chiwa, (17) Tor metui (metui—=coco- 
(8) No’o. (11) Tor Sunuwale, nut). 


(9) Pu'er'tolu, (12) Tor Boi. 


It will be seen that numbers (5), (6), (8), (10¢), (10/), (10g), (12), and (14) of Alio's 
{ist correspond to numbers (2) to (8) of Lewu's. In both lists a boy who has not 
‘entered the lowest of the grades is called Tsura, 

‘Tho men’s club-house, called here nagamal (Lewu) or wagomali (Alio), is a 
ong rectangular building, and is divided into a number of compartments by bamboos 
{vcuoi) placed transversely across the floor of the building. In the contre of each of 
these compartmentsisa fireplace (nahaap). ‘Theresa doorat one end of the building 
only, and the higher the rank the further removed is its compartment from the 
door. 

‘An intoresting feature of this grade xystem, not recorded from other parts of the 
New Hobrides, is that the sooial solidarity between members of the same grade is 
rwcognized by poople outside the society, for children of men who are of the same 
rank call one another wliu gina, meaning “ my wlou."” 

‘The ceremony of rise of rank or the feast made for the occasion is ealled roro. 
A table-stone called sua (this is not the ordinary word for stone), is sot up on four 
‘or nix vertical supporting stones, called erin sua, In the lower grades itis the father 
who erecta this stone platform; in the higher grades the man making the rise in 
rank does this, or pays someone else to do it for him. According to Lewu around the 
stone certain trees are planted, which vary according to the grade which is being 
entered. For grades up to and including Tar Va'u Pitu only mele (cycas) trees are 
‘set up; for Tar Va'u Tsiwa, mele and pras* trees ; while for entrance into the Tar 
Boj and Moli, eycas, orange (moli), coconut and jiras trees are planted. ‘The man 
making the rise in rank then stands on the stone table and the pig or pigs to be killed 
are handed up to him, If he his entering the lowest grade this is done by his mother, 
butiif he is making a higher rank his wife handles the pigs. He then kills the animals 
‘on the stone table by clubbing them on the forehead, while conches (taowe) are 
‘blown by the onlookers. Kava is then drunk,t and the dance called Welt is danced. 











This has not been identified ; it fa called mamas at Vila—{A. B,D.) 
4 The verb “to drink kava” is veosi—{A. B. D.] 
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This is performed in the same way as described by Roro in the Tasmant district 
(ce below, p. 477), except that at Nogugu the men dance right round the fire, In 
the dance for certain of the ranks, panpipes (lama) are played. ‘The candidate then 
makes a new fire (na ovi) in the nagamal, in the compartment of the grade which 
he is entering. 

‘There is little information about the cost involved in entering any of these 
grades, but it is evident that membership of the higher ones was only possible for 
wealthy man, for, ccording to Ali, 1,000 small pigs and 100 large pigs wore necessary 
for entranoe even into the grade Tor Boi. 

Here, as at Hog Harbour, men of the highest ranks or “‘ehiefs” have 
certain privileges. ‘Thus, chief has the right to lay a taboo on coconuts by 
tying to a tree frond of cyoas fastened to a branch of the yellow Hibisoue 
tiliaceus.4 

Members of the higher grades have, too, certain marks of distinction. A 
chief deolares his rank by setting up round his house stones about 1} fect high, 
‘and planting patia trees about it. According to Alic, people who are members of 
Po'chichi, Moli, Lewusi, and Tormetui have the right to wear three special ornaments 
‘sn arm-band called panpan, similar to the panpan described by Rovaali in Tiamulun 
district; « band worn on the calf of the leg, whoso proper name is oxpalo, though 
Alic mentioned that people often incorrectly termed it panpan also (as indocd 
Rovsali himself did); and u head-band called orporgetsa, which resembles the 
wunauuri of Tismulun, but in Noguga is painted blue only and not black, white andl 
blue, Blue paint is symbolic of the highest rank, and Alio called it “aacred.” At 
any important ceremony of rise in rank at which members of Moli and. Liwuss 
would be present (though they would not participate in the dances, for this would 
bo unbecoming in great “ chiefs," but would stand aloof and watch from a distance), 
these would havethefaco and body painted blue; men of Tor Boi,a lower grado, 
woul have only the face painted bluo, the body being painted red; while grades 
below this ure prohibited from using blue at all, and uso red for the face and any 
other colour which they may fancy for tho body. Another symbol of high rank, 
but not so high as blue paint, isa shall called matali, which, from Alio's description, 
is almost certainly a cowrie, This is worn on tho forehoad by thove who belong to 
‘Tor Vaga Vati or higher grades, 


‘Tasmant Destaicr. 
The information about this district was obtained from a man called Roro, 
now in the Condominium police force at Vila. Tn many respecte it is more frag 
mentary than that about Nogugu, for Roro left his home while still young, 


* On the number of pigs involved, ae note, p. 493, 
Cf the taboo sign used in the Tistnutun dstrot.—{C, H.W. 
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Social Organization, 

‘As in Nogugu, the community is divided into a number of exogamous kinship 
units with matrilineal descent, ‘The names of some of them are: Wunsune, 
Wankarai, Wunbweda, Wunatu, Wunlep, Wunsup, Wunlabiwo, Wunboi, Wunmaret.* 

‘As has already been pointed out, the “Wun ” of Tasmant seems to correspond 
to the “Ta” of Nogugu, and Wunbweda may be the same word as Tapwota, 
Further, two of the “lines of Nogugu have the Tasmant form of Wuntano and 
Wunwochi, and are said to have had their origin from this district. Suoh simi- 
larities in nomenclature and indications of actual contact. between the peoples of 
these regions suggest the possibility, if not probability, of close affinities in their 
social structure, as, for instance, tho existence of a dual organization in Tasmant. 
Roro appeared to know nothing of any such dual grouping of the “lines,” but since 
he left this district before he mazried it is not impossible that it may have existed 
without his knowing of it or recognizing its importance. It is significant, however, 
that according to his statement, the men and women of each ‘line ” are “ friends,”” 
but one “line” is not friends with another, which strongly suggests that each 
““Jine” or clan was an entirely independent unit, Apart from the existence of 
clan exogamy, there is no information about the regulation of marriage, nor does the 
genealogy of Roro, given below, throw any light on the question as to whether here 
also, as in Nogugu, marriage with the M.B.W. was formerly the custom, 











m ¢ ¢ m Kou 
(Wunboi.) | (Wansune) 
‘Towin m Wagalo  Sagail m Lulw 
(Wunsip) 
Pui dev Westevin Roto 


‘THE GENEALOGY OF RORO OF THE CLAN WUNSUNE. 


The Graded Society. 
‘Tho graded society called Mol in the Tasmant dis 
‘ns composed of six ranks :— 
(1) Wutai, (8) Tantare. (8) Karai 
@) Wotere. (4) Warua. (6) Tari. 
Asin Nogugu, a boy who has not entered the Mol is termed Tsura, All grades. 
cook and eat separately at their respective grade-fires in the club-house, and any 





ict, was described by Roro- 


* ‘The final “ p"—ag, Wansup, Wunlep—bes a conibined explosive and friestive quality, 
‘and ought, perhaps, to bo represented by “pt"—eg. Wunsupl. ‘The “2"”—eg, Waxalo—is 
pethaps, more » guttural h"; perhaps "gh" woul be mote appropriats—{A. B.D.) 
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infringement of this regulation is punished by a fine—generally s small one—of one 
or two pigs. 

As elsewhere, membership of the Mol entails the expenditure of wealth in the 
form of pigs, If a man is poor and cannot afford to kill the nevessary number of 
pigs to enter the lowest grade, he receives the following appellations at successive 
periods of his life 

(1) Toura = quite a small boy. 

(2) Tura Tatolan = young boy. 

(8) Wulno = a boy who has not yet begun to shave, 
(4) Wares = a man who shaves. 

(6) Wulmado = (1) 

(6) Vu pu an old man, 





‘These names are only used to designate men who have remained outaide the Mol,* 
If « man is Wutai or higher, then, no matter what hiv age, he is always referred to 
by the name of the grade to which he belongs, 

Members of the Mol are further distinguished, in that they may not eat female 
Pigs, which are permitted to women and non-members. 

The ceremony of riso in rank from one grade to another is as follows :— 

(1) Wutai.—If » boy, who is Tsura, wishes to become Wutai, his father gives 
him ono quite small pig, which he kills, ‘Tho pig is then cooked and eaten, ‘The 
father then gives him two or three more small pigs; these the boy takes to some 
‘other man (Roro did not know who), and is given one large pig in exchange, A 
small “tower” or platform of stones is then constructed, measuring about 4 feet 
-woross and 3 fect high. In circle round this stone platform reddish-leaved crotons 
(pau) are planted, an opening being left at one place in the circle so that it can be 
‘entered. On the top of the platform a hole is loft in the stones, and into this a eyeas 
tree (mel) is inserted or “planted.” ‘The boy ascends this stone platform, 
and, standing beneath the cycas tree, he kills the pig. ‘This pig has its hind feet, 
but not its fore feet, tied together, and it is killed with a two-onded club (that is, 
it has at each end an expansion or head) by a blow on the forehead. While the 
boy is killing the animal conches are blown by his brother and sister's husband, 
and at the samo timo, or immediately afterwards, the boy pronounces his 
new name, Wutai. This takes place at about 1 pan. ‘The boy then makes 
4 now fire, called fapu aap, in his house.t At about 6 p.m, the dance Welu 

* The wooen have no grades—{A. B, D.] 


From tho phrase his house" it seems that the boy's own dwellinghouse ix meant. fa 
Noguan it will bo remembered the now fico is lighted in the approprinte compartment of the 





‘there is no suggestion that this is dane in Tasmant, nor in Sakau Peninsula ia there reforence t0 
‘fire being lighted in the house.—{C, H. W.] 
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is begun, and this is performed throughout the night until 6 am. next 
day.” 

‘The dance Welu is performed in the same way at each rise in rank in the Mol, 
‘A large firo is made in the middle of the dancing-ground. ‘The whole community 
takes part; the men areranged up on one side, the women on theother, male children 
being with the men, female ones with the women. In the main figure of the dance 
row of mon, with spears in their hands, dances up to the fire, swings round and: 
‘ances back to its original position ; meanwhile the women mark time by stamping, 
but without moving from the position in which they were ranged up, nor do they, 
fat any stage in the dance, ever move up to the fire, ‘Throughout the performance 
the big gongs (pve) lying on the ground are beaten vigorously. 

‘The entrance to this grade is unique, for in none other in this district is there 
ny stono-work or planting of trees, nor does the candidate pronounce his new name 
‘except on becoming Wutai. 

(2) Wotere.—When man who is Wutai wants to become Wotere he goes and 
tells his friendat in other villages that he is going to make a feast and invites them to 
come and bring food—yams, bananas, coconuts, eto, A row of 100 sticks is then 
set up in the dancing-ground and cycas fronds are bound round each, One hundred 
pigs nro then brought, with their hind logs tied together and one is fastened to every 
stick, Thon, to the accompaniment of the blowing of conches, the candidate moves 
slong the row Killing the pigs. One pig is then prosented to each village which 
thus boon invited ; the candidate makes a new fire (tapu aap), and Weln is danced as 
for Wutai. 

(8) Tontare.Soon after a man has become Wotere he begins killing pigs 
for Tantare. For the rise to this rank the pigs are not Killed all on the one day, 
but ono pig is killed each week. Since 200 pigs must be killed for entering Tantare 
the whole process takes about four years. At the end of this time, when all 200 
pigs have been killed, the candidate prepares a small feast nt which he kills five 
pigs, while conches are blown, and makes a new fire (tapi aap). As usual the 
proceedings close with the all-night dancing of Welu. 

(4) Warva.—A man who is Tantare and wants to become Warua sets up in 
the dancing-ground a long pole (of any wood), To this 30 ropes are fastened at equal 
intervals slong ita longth in such a way that the free ends liein a straight line leading. 


+ "This should be contrasted with the Tisnnulin practioo where, except in the lowest grades, 
‘when a short performance of the dance Wola closes the coremany of arise in rank, this danco ia 
perforin from 6 pun. to 6 a.m. on the night preceding the pig-killing. (Seep. 491,)—{A. B, D.] 

“} Roro anid, concerning the social organization of Tasraant district, that men nnd women 
of cach matrilineal clan wore “friends,” bat that one group waa not “friends” with another, 
tis ponmible, therefore, that the “ frienda”” invited by the candidate who ia entering a higher 
rank, may be members of his own clan in otber villages, not only friends in the more general 
seoue of the word.—{0. H. W.) 
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away from the pole, that of the lowest rope being nearest the pole, while that of 
the top rope is farthest away, (See Fig. 2.) To the free end of each of these 
ropes ten pigs are fastened (making 900 pigs in all), and these are then killed (in the 
usual way by clubbing) in turn, beginning with the group tied to the top rope, 
to the accompaniment of conch-blowing. When all have been clubbed the ropes 
‘are cut and the pigs are distributed “to all the people.” This being ended the 
candidate makes a new fire and Welu is danced through the night, 

(5) Karai—A man who wishes to rise from Warua to Karai proceeds exactly 
as though he were taking the rank of Wotere, but instead of erecting a single row 
0f 100 sticks he seta up two rows each containing 200 sticks, so that he kills 400 pigsin 











ma, 2. 


all. Tho sticks for Karai, too, unlike those for Wutai, are not decorated with oyeas 
fronds. A new fire is made and Wel is danced as before. i 

(6) Tari—To hevome Tati the proceedings are the same as for Wotere and 
Karai, but four rows of ticks are sot up (of (1) 195 stioka in each row), and 500 pigs 
are killed. 

Here, as in other parts of Santo,“ chiefs," or men of high rank, have the right 
of Inying a taboo on objects by attaching oycas fronds to them. As elsewhere 
in Santo, too, each grade has its distinotive body-painting or ornamonta which 
are worn when dancing Wela, but the colour blue, which in Noguyy is reserved for 
‘the higher grades, isin the Tasmant Mol used by high and low. 

‘The decoration for Wutai is @ blue stripe running in a curve from tho right 
shoulder down the right side of the chest to the side of the body just below the riba, 
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‘This painting is known as et-xa, (See Fig. $.) Tn addition a fowl's feather, painted 
red, is bound about the forehead. 

‘The painting for Wotere is a simple band of red across the forchead, while for 
Tantare a man has two red spots just above the outer ends of the eyebrows and a 
white one in the centre of the forehead just below the hair. A member of Warua 
lias the right half of the face painted white, the left half unpainted, and thrust in 
his belt at the back, over the hips, are two bunches of tapering, pale-green, yellow- 
spotted croton leaves. The Karai grade is marked by the forehead and the right- 
hand side of the face heing painted blue; while people of Tare are distinguished 
by the absence of face-painting und the wearing of « necklace of beads, In all 
‘the grades the body is rubbed over with coconut oil. 


Death and Disposal of the Dead. 


When a man dies the body is kept in the house for two days, and his relatives 
‘and those of his wife come and mourn over him, A hole ia then dug in the ground, 


OR 


the corpse is wrapped in mats and buried. If the deceased was a member of the 
Mol, red hibiscus bushes are planted over the grave, and small stones are erected 
round it, but for others these are omitted. ‘The widow and children of the 
Aeceased paint their faces and bodies black with charcoal and weep over the 
grave, 

‘The land of the dead is called Taulan and is in the sky, and thither, at death, 
go men of all grades, Here lives the “big chief” Mol. His name is the same as 
that of the graded society, and his position in the other world is equivalent to that 
of a man of Tari rank in this, Men pray to him, and when anyone drinks kava 
(malo), which is done only by men, he “ sings”* to Mol. Mol is evidently equated 
with the Christian God, for Roro suid that he had a son called Zesw, 


Agriculture. 
Irrigation for taro is practised in this district. ‘The verb for it is ¢un, 
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Trsuwuvx Disrsicr: Sovrm-Wsst Sasro. 

While at Vila Deacon obtained information concerning this district in the 
south-west of Santo from Rovsali, a native of Wirara village and a member of the 
clan Lasurwai. (See Fig. 4.) He was at the time in the British gaol at Vila for 
participation in the murder of Clapcott, of Tismulun, and was, according to Deacon, 
‘aman of more than average intelligence. 


Social Organization. 


‘The community of the Tismulun district is divided up into a number of kinship 
groups with matrilineal descent. ‘The names of these kinship groups are the same 


+ Tamotues 


Shatsh Map of Tiemalen Disbict 
Bub Sante. 


m0. 4. 


as those of the villages of this district, but, whether at some time in the past they 
‘were ever local kinship groups or not, they are clearly notso to-day. This is evident 
from the fact that, though membership of the kinship group is determined through 
‘the mother, marriages patrilocal and inheritance patrilineal, Thus, referring to the 
genealogy of Rovsali (p.485), where the clans are printed in brackets below the names 
of the people, we find, for instance, the boy Olo, belonging to the clan Natore, living 
in the village in which his father and grandfather lived, though these belonged to 
the clans of Lasurwai and Nawaka respectively. We may, therefore, recognize 
‘two sets of kinship groups—that in which descent is matrilineal, which bears the 
name of villageand the patrilineal village-group, The genealogy of Rovsali and his 
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wife gives enough evidence to show that the matrilineal kinship group) is an 
exogamous unit, that is, a clan, but there is no clear statement as to whether the 
patrilineal village-group is also exogamous, or whether it regulates marriago in 
any way. In the following account, derived from the information given by Rovsili, 
it is by no means always clear which of the two groups, the matrilineal clan or the 
putrilineal local group, is being referred to, (See below, p. 486, note.) 

‘A list of kinship terms was obtained by concrete examples drawn from the 
gouealogios of Rovsali and his wife Vetawo, imaginary sons and daughters, ete., 
being added when necessary, 





List of Kinship Torms.* 








FF. mw, . pik. 
MF. [mows]... pik. 
EM. [m.w.s.] tabugu. 
MAM. [maws,) +. tabugu, 
MESis. see tabugn., 
MMB. : Ytauraku, vetiku, of piku, 
tamale. 
» tamaleu. 
=. vetamaku; vepaliaku, 
tinakn. 
tinal. 
vetiln ; tauraku. 
toaku, 
vetoakn, 
vetoaku. 
ve Vetasigu. 
FSisS.fms) .. + toaku; tasigusp 
* Possessives are expressed! by suffixes, thus >— 
Singular. Plural, 
1. Tamaku, my father. 1. (inel.) Tame ga, our father, 
(excl) Tama gi webs, our father. 
2. Tama m, thy father. 4 Tama mim, your father. 
3. Tama na, his father. ‘3. Tema ra, their father, 
sand by the postpositions— 
1. Laoiew woku, my tree. 1. (inel,) Laoiau noga, ovr treo. 
{exol.) Laoiaw woge axebe, our tree. 
2. Lavin nowm, thy tree. 2, Looian nomim, your tree. 
3. Laoiaw nona, his tree. 3. Laoian nora, their tree, 





cr by prepositions—Noke laoian, Now laviaw, ete. (On the significance of wo in possessives, 
‘see Codeington, The Melaneaian Languages (1885), p. 128.)—{A, B. Di] 

‘t The terms tavigu, toaku, eetxeigu, and vxtonke are une according to the relative age af the 
‘speaker, and tho porion to whom be Is speaking or referring, just ns they are when used between 
aiblings—[A. B.D] 

VOL. EX. a4 
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List of Kinship Terms—conta. 


FSisD.[ms] natasign. 

FSisS. fw.s.] toaku ; tasiga.* 

FSisD. [ws] atasign. 

WEM 2... tabugu. 

WMM. - se tabagu, 

FSis.H. 5 toaku ; paliakn. 

MB.W. tabugu. 

WR... = paliak. 

WM. z vepaliakn. 

ice) 9% vetiku ; taurakn, 

aM. ae ge ise eben 

WSis. Fe tauku, 

WE Ba ea tauku. 

HRB. = se take 

Sh. [ms] . manpiku (3); vemaapiku ( 2). 
DCh{ms]  .. maapika (¢); vemaapiku (¢). 
S.Ch.[ws]-. .. -._ maapiku (3); vemaapiku ( ¢ ). 
D.Ch. [ws] maspiku (3); vemaapiku ( ¢), 
BDGh [ws] ..  - 

Sis D.Ch. [ms]. 

Ch.[ms]..  ..  .. natuku(d); venatuku (2), 
BCh [ms]  .. -._ natuku(¢); venatuku (2). 
B.Ch. [ws] “ (2) nstuku (2); venatukn (7). 
Ch.fws] ..  -. -. matuku (2); venatuku (9). 
SisCh.fws} natuku (2); venatuku (7), 
SixCh.[ms] -.  -. eluaku(¢); veeluaku ( 2 ). 
yB[ms] .. .. tasiga, 

ySisfws)-. .. .. vetasigu. 

yB.(ws] ..  -. .. tasign, 

eB.[ws] -- .. .. toaku, 

MBS.fms] -._.tasigu; toaku.tf 
MBS[ws] .. .. natasign.t 


* Tho terms tani, ont, etasiza, sl retoaka are used according to the relative age of the 
npeaker, and the persoa to whom he is speaking or referring, just aa they are when ubed between 
siblings —{A. B. D4 

+f There is some confusion about the terms used for the SLES. According to the most 
complete list, natukx is given as the reciprocal for father's slater, but the wonde “ mother’s 
brother's non” are appended. to it, initead of “ brother's son” (ws.}. and the uso of nafuky 
for this eross-couain is recorded in an eaclier rough list and in a genealogical representation of 
the Kinship terms drawn up from this early draft. Lawer down. on the mot complete list, 
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List of Kinship Terms—conta. 


M.B.D, {ms} 





tasigu (¢); vetasign (2). 
maapilen, 

paliain, 

paliaku, 

veluaku, 

vemaapiku, 

taukn. 

tauku, 

‘vetoaku; vetasigu.” 
vetoakn ; vetasigu.* 


‘This list shows several interesting features, as, for instance, the elassing of male 
cross-oousins with own brothers {m..], though the F.Sis.D. is not classed with sister ; 
‘the wife's brother's son and daughter with own younger brother and sister; the 
brothers’ wives with the sisters ; and the classing together of grandmothers, mother’s 
father's sister, mother’s brother's wife, and wife's father's mother. Unfortunately 
‘the torms for mother’s brother's daughter and mother’s brother's daughter's daughter 
are not recorded, ‘These groupings of relatives, which are unusual, in that people 
‘one generation apart are classed together, are partly explained by the system of 
regulating marriage. 

Besides the prohibition against marriage within the clan there are certain 
inatriage injunctions. Rovsali voluntecred the information that the old men say 
that a man should marry either his mother’s brother's daughter's daughter or his 
father’s sister's daughter, Such marriages wore by no means compulsory, but were 
approved as correct. More exactly, an old man would say, * You go look "long girl 
belong daughter belong vetiku;t you like girl you marry him, you no like girl 








however, the terms tasigu (or touku) and nafurigu wre recorded as M.BS. (m. & wis, 
espootively| in thoir correct place as reciprocals to tbe terms of F.SieS. and F.Sie.D, Since 
‘the F.Bis.Ch. ate addressed by the terms for siblings, it seoms moxt probable that the game terms 
‘would be used for the other act of cross-cousins, for in othor parts of the New Hebrides whore 
‘the term for child ie uied for M.B.Ch,, as in Malekala, the reeiprooal is inevitably “ father.” 
If we accept it, thorefore, that both sets of crom-cousins are called sibling, then the termi natukw 
{child isthe natural one for a wornan to uso to a brother's child, that ia, it is probably correct to 
regard it as the trae roeiprocal to the term for father’s aister—(C. H, W.] 

* The terms taniza, toaku welaripn, and exoatu are wsed aecording to the relative age of the 
speaker, and the person to whom he ia speaking or referring, just as they are when used between, 
sibling. fA. B. Dj 

4) The terms eetiku and tauraku for mother's brother are, apparently, interchangeable, 
Deacon could discover no difference in use between the two forms, 
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you no marry him. Suppose you no marry him, you go look ‘long daughter belong. 
sister belong father; suppose you like daughter belong sister belong father yon. 
marry him ; you no like him no marry him.” In illustration of the former marriage 
he referred to an hypothetical daughter's daughter of his mother’s brother Nu’ui. 
(See “Genealogy.”) With reference to the latter marriage the following came to 
Tight: When asked what he would call Vewulusul of Wirara (his father's sister), 
Rovsali at first answered eepaliaku. He then explained that ahe was really eetamakw 
but he would call her eepaliakw if he married her daughter Vetawni Merei. Actually 
he did not marry her, for she died young. The fact that he first spontaneously 
gave vepaliaku, suggests that he would on many occasions refer to Vewnlusul 
by this term, though since he did not marry Vetawni Merei, relamaky was more 
correct. Possibly it was intended that he should marry Vetawui Merei (since he 
had no mother's brother's daughter's daughter, she would, aecording to Rovsali’s 
general statement, be the most suitable wife for him), and called Vewulusul nepaliakw 
in anticipation. He asserted, however, that a man who did not marry his father’s 
sister's daughter would continue to call his father's sister retamakv. This is 
especially interesting, for it shows that repoliakw (and presumably paliaki) are 
genuine affinal terms, and that in the event of a man marrying the daughter of a 
relative he would substitute the terms for wife's father and mother for the earlier 

Rovsali zave a further instance of the change in mode of address resulting from 
marriage with a relative. He said that if his daughter Veniu married, and had 
a daughter, Lulu, his sister's son would probably marry her if he were alive, since 
she would be his mother’s brother's daughter's danghter. In the event of this 
marriage Lula would cease to call Rovsali tauraky or eetiku and call him instewd 
piku, that is grandfather, thus relegating himself to his wife's generation, regarding 
her mother as belonging to the generation of his own mother and father's sister, 
and her mother’s father, therefore, to the generation of his father's father. If he 
chose, however, Lulu might wait and marry Venin's granddaughter, that is, his 
mother’s brother's daughter's daughter's daughter. 
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‘if neither the mother's brother's daughter's daughter nor the father's sister's 
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belonging to his father's place. For this reason Rovsali chose for his wife Vetawo, 
who belongs to Wirara, as does his father Chuewoze.* 

Roveali further volunteered the following information ; Vewulusul, his father's 
sister, had two daughters, Vetawni Merei and Vetawui Ninisia of the clan Wirara, 
but living at their father’s village Lalakame. Suppose Vetawui Merei marries 
and has 3 daughter, and suppose again that this daughter marries and has a 
daughter who also marries and has a daughter, this last will be the great-great- 
granddaughter of Vewulusul. (This was checked thus: grandmother = fabugi ; 
great-grandmother = tabuge arua (arua = two); great-great-grandmother = 
tabugu atolu (atolw = three); the imaginary girl in question calls Vewulusul tabuyn 
atoln). This girl would then be sent back “ along place” of her great-great-granit- 
parents in the female line, that is, back to Wirara (“place belong Paurawoke, 
Chuewoge and Vewnlusul"). Here, if possible, s husband would he found for her 
among the sons of the men who are Wirara This appears to agree with the custom 
of marrying & woman of the father's group. failing the mother's brother's daughter's 
daughter or the father’s sister's daughter. 

Marriage with the mother’s brother's daughter is, it seems, to be prohibited. 
When discussing the preference for marriage with the mother's brother's daughter's 
daughter, Roveali was emphatic in negativing the suggestion that be would marry 
the mother's brother's daughter:+ ‘This is significant, for it shows clearly that there 
isa recognized distinction between the two sets of female cross-cousins (a distinction 
indicated by the kinship terms, wherein the mother's brother is not classed with the 
father's sister's husband nor the father’s sister with the mother's brother's wife), 
and hence we may deduce that the dual organization found in the Nogugu, and 
possibly in the Tasmant districts, was nota feature of the social structure of Tismulun, 

Analysing the kinship nomenclature in the light of these preferential marriages, 
we find that the classing together of the mother’s brother's wife and wife's mother's 
mother as fabugu [m.s.}, the husband's mother and mother's father's sister as tabu 
{w.s,], and calling the son's wife rrmanpiku (the term fora woman in the grandehild’s 





* This statement ix rather obscure. Tn Roveai's pouealogy, hia father, Chuewoge, and his 
wife, Vetawo, are clamed as people of the Wirara clan, and Chuewoge is aa to live at Wirara 
‘Sinco descent in the clan ia matrilineal, and residence and inheritance are patrilocal and pate 
Uinea, it seems improtable that a man would by right belong to the village which gives ite name 
to his clan it difficult to see how Chaewoge can belong to both the village-group Wirara and 
the clan Wirara. Iti stated eleewhere that, falling the first two preferential marriages, & Alt 
should take « woman of the saime group ax his father, but whether this means the same Kinship: 
20up oF the same loeal-group is not clear. This problem does not seem to have oocurred to 
Deacon ; at least he mates no mention of it in his notes, and the hypothetical marriage of 
Vewulurul's great, grat granddaughter, described below, does not throw any Light on 
tC. H.W) 

+ A separate note running “marriage with mother's brother's daughter taboo,” shows that 
its. ovt only that such « marriage isnot considered an alternative to marriage with the mother's 
Inother’s daughter's daughter, but that it in definitely forbidden —{C. H.W.) 
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generation), isin accordance with the customary murringe with the mother's brother's 
daughter's daughter, (See Diagram.) 





| 
aeal ‘Tabugu[w.s. = 2 Tabugu[mis.). 
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The arrangement of the marriage is initiated by the would-be bridegroom. 
Ifa man wants to marry a certain woman he gets a friend of his to goto her father 
and ask him whether he would be willing, and how many pigs he would require, 
to port with his danghter. ‘The emissary returns and tells his friend who desires 
the marringe. The latter then kills the required number of pigs and takes them to 
his prospective bride, She gives them to her mother, who, in turn, gives them 
to her husband, the final recipient, (Rovsali paid eight pigs for his wife Vetawo), 
‘The man then takes the girl and returns with her to his village, where they begin living 
together. After ten days tho young husband prepares a small feast in his house 
for bis father- and mother-in-law, who come from their village for the occasion. 
‘The young husband offers cooked pig to them and to his brother-in-law, who also 
comes, When another ten days have clapsed, after this feast, the young couple 
visit the bride's parents in her village, accompanied by a party of men and girls 
from the husband's village. ‘The mother- and father-in-law kill two or three pigs 
and prepare a «mall feast, and the father-in-law distributes food all round to the 
whole party. After this small feast the visiting couple wud their companions return 
hhome and everything is finished. 








Death and the Disposal of the Dead. 

‘When aman dies his face is painted according to his rank in the graded society, 
asit would be for dances, ‘The body is then wrapped in a mat and further enveloped 
in coconut leaves and buried, The mode of burial is different for members of the 
‘three highest grades, Tari, Moli, and Liwnsi, from that given to those of the lower 
grades: For the latter, that is for those of Mala, Paka, and Karai, a hole is dug in 
the ground, at some distance from tho deceased's house, the body is Inid in it, and 
the hole then filled up with earth, 

Men who ure Tari or higher, are buried in a kind of ohamber, excavated beneath 
theirhouse. A pit of over feet deep is dug about 15 feet to 20 foot from the house ; 
from the bottom of this pit a horizontal passage is dug beneath the ground leading 
towards the house. This passage is]ow, and a man has to stoop to walk along it. 
It goes under the wall of the house, and is continued till aspot is reached, which is 
judged to be more oF less centrally under theiloor. Tho corpse is let down into the 
pit and brought along the passage to the kind of chamber which hax heen made at 
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the end of it. After the corpse has been placed in position the passaxe is blocked 
‘at three or four places along its length by sticks placed across it. 

‘That night, when it is quite dark, the son of the deceased goes down the pit 
anil makes his way along the passage, removing as he goes, the obstructions which 
were placed in it, until he reaches the body of is father, Arrived there, he places 
his big toenail against the big toenail of his father, and waits, If the latter thrusts 
the son's toe away the son flees the pluoc and comes up out of the pit at ance. ‘This 
is « bad omen, forit means that he will live only a short time, perhaps six months, 
If, however, the father does not do this the living man puts his ear down close to the 
mouth of the corpse and listens. If the father then breathes, or, as Rovsali 
expressed it, if the son hears a wind coming out of the mouth it is good and the sox: 
willlive for a long time. Rovaali thought, but was not sure, that the father tells the 
son something. This performance is repeated by each of the deceased's sons, anil 
in the morning the passage is finally blocked up and the pit filled in with earth, 

There is no record of any beliefs concerning the fate of the spirits of the dead 
or of the Land of the Dead. 





Beliefs Concerning the Being Tantai, or So'o. 

‘Tautai, or So'o, lives in the sky. He is very great, greater than any chief of 
evon the highest grade (“more big Livusi"). When a child is still in the womb 
he comes down, and with a sharp bamboo cuts open its fingers, mouth, ears, eyes, ete." 
Whon ‘Tautai had out the fingers apart as far as they are now separated, he stopped, 
since the child was bleeding too much. ‘Tantai made all edible things, he made the 
land, “he make all things belong this world.” He had no wife,t but he liad a child 
called Sari. Whether Sari were a boy or a girl Rovsali did not know, but replied 
on being questioned, * Old man, he savvy long that thing.” 

Formerly, in the time of Rovsalis father or grandfather, a man would look out 
in the morning and see that there was no wind. ‘Then he would go up and build 
up a heap of stones, some 4 feot to 5 fect high, Rovaali thought, and put earth 
‘on top to make it level. He would then take a young pig, “he greasy, he good 
Acaikai,”” and Kill it by outting it open transversely across the upper abdomen. 
He then lights a fire underneath it and burns it, so that “smoke, he go straight, 
straight long sky, long Tautai.”" ‘The man does not eat the pig, it is just burnt, 
and.as it burns the man says something, but what Rovaali did not know. When the 
pig's carcase is teduood to ashes the man goes away, leaving the heap of stones ax 
he built: them np. 





* Rovnli told Deacon all this spontaneously, It continns romarkably Nau's account of 
Yotar, who ents w child’s fingers eto, bofore birth in exactly the ame way. (See “Phe Sake. 
Peninwula; ‘The Story of Yotar.)—{A. B. D.] 

Tho idea that ‘autai had a wifo appeared preposterous to Rovanll.{A. B. D.] 

‘Note that this ie quite unliko the ordinary method of slaughtering. pian, which iv to ill 
them hy a blow fears w elub oF hesvy atiok.—{C. H. W:} 
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The Graded Society. 
‘Tho grade system, which exists in this district also, ishere called mele (= eyeas). 
Before a mati has taken any grade he is termed whew, or “small boy.” There are 
six grades in all, having the following names : 
(1) Mala (=e hawk which kills fowls), (4) Tari. 

(2) Paka (=the banyan treo), (6) Moti 

(8) Karai, (6) Livensi 








the orange tree). 





‘These grades full into two groups. ‘The ceremony for entering the first: three 
is not very elaborate nor is the cost very great, and membership is always purchased 
from the mother's brother, who distributes the pigs among the members of his own 
village.* For the three upper grades the ritual is elaborate and involves, among 
other things, the erection of a stone table. Moroover, membership is purchased 
from anyone who is already » member of the grade, not necessarily a relative. 

(1) Mala. —When a boy (ulnew) wishes to become a member of the Mala grade 
‘he gota ton pigs and takes them to his father. ‘The pigsare laid on the ground and. 
the fathor kills them bya blow on the back of the head with astick. Then the father 
dives the pigs to some boy of his own village, other than his own sou, who takes 
‘them to the mother’s brother of the boy who is" making” Mala, and who necessarily 
belongs to another village. ‘This ends the ceremony, and there is no dance, 

(2) Paka.—A boy who is Mala and wishes to become Paka gots twenty pigs, 
which he killa in his father’s village. He then takes them to his mother’s brother's 
village and gives them to his mother's brother. ‘The dance called Welu is then 
performed in this village, and this ends the ceremony. 

(8) Karay—A man who is Paka and wants to become Karai, gets 100 pigs 
cand takes them to the village of his mother’s brother. Here they are Inid on the 
ground and the mother's brother kills them and distributes them all round, not to 
cin particular, Welu is again danced and so the ceremony ends. 





(4) Tari.—A man who is Karai and who wishes to become Tari gets a man who 
knows how (presumably « good “stonemason " merely) to put up for him a stone 
tablo (sua) on which to kill pigs. This table consists of a stone slab (ava), 24 feot 
+40 5 feet across, resting upon two upright slabs (kerin sa) of about 3 feet high, 
Steps lead up to the top of this table, Whereas in the lower grades the pigs are 
Killed in the village of the mother’s brother, in this grade the table on which the 
pigs are to be Killed is erected in the father’s village. Round the stone is planted 
‘an inner oirelo of a kind of cane called araif and an outer circle of « druce-na called 


* Sinoe mombervhip of « village community is determined throagh the father, « man and 
hhis mother's brother necessarily belong to different villages, though to the samo clan. (See 
“Social Onganization.") 

{This plant is described. by Myr. Dowoées ax 





roseau graminge. 


— 
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tuii.* To the stems of these trees, on the side aay from the stone and at a height 
* of about feet or 5 fect from the ground, cycas fronds and o branch of a tree called 
tac} arofastened by means of coconut sinnet, one frond and one branch of rae being 
tied to each tii tree. Between the (yi trees a coconut fibre rope is stretched, 
about 6 feet above the ground, and to this all kinds of red flowers are fastened, to 
make it “flash.” ‘Thus the inner cirele of tall cane grass and the outer one of teii 
trees, planted close together, form a sort of enclosure round the stone. Atsome place 





Yid. S.—KEFRODUCTIOS OF A DKAWIXG, ENDORSED BY BOVAALE 4S BRING 4 COMRECT 
‘ETRESENTATION OY THE ANKASGEMEST OF TEE STONE TAMLE AXD TTS ENCIRCLING FESCES- 
SEF UF AT THE NSTRANCE TO THE TARE GHALE. 


S.__ Stone table. 

‘T,. Fence of tri trees. 

©C. Cywas fronds fastened to the outside of the tsi trees} 

R dcoorated with ref flowers, fastened to the tii trees. 
G. Pence of eree cane. 


on the cireumference an opening is left—a “door” Rovsali called it—for entering 
the enclosure. This is made by omitting one or two tsii trees and u corresponding 
length in the eane cirele; the rope with the red flowers is, however, continuous, 
Passing across the opening and forming. +0 to speak, the “ lintel ” of the door.” 





* Tri this is « variety of dracena. The Melanesian word for this plant in the New 
Hebrides is enerally some form of the word fi or leit. ‘The leaves of this variety arm not ateiped, 
Wutare of a uniform green with yellow patches on the older leaves, (Information kindly 
supplied be Mer. Doucée®.) 

1 This plant has been identified by Mer. Douciné ax the Wibiwus tiliaceus, The lower 
ia big yellow ona, not red. 

$ The branches of me are not represented in this drawing. —{C. H.W] 
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(See Fig. 5.) ‘There does not appear to be any rule a# to the orientation of the 
stone table relative to this opening, Rovsali thought that the “door” was made 
just where it would be most convenient. 

‘The enclosure thus formed is entered only by the man making the rise in rank, 
his father, and any men who are already members of the rank which the candidate 
is entering, and who may care to witness the ceremony. All the other people 
who have aasombled for the feast (mele) must remain outside, Tt is for this reason 
that the cyeas fronds and cue branches are fixed to the outside of the tii trees ; 
they are symbols of taboo and must therefore be seen hy the people without. ‘The 
red flowers are also put outside so that the onlookers may see how “ flash " it is, 

For this oceasion a fence built of sticks (Rovsali did not know of what kind) 
is set up round the whole village. In this fence four openings or “* doors’ are 
loft, and these are protected by a eycas leaf set up on either side of them, the eyeas 
being the sign of taboo. The goneral plan of the village on this occasion is repre- 
sented in Fig. 6, which was drawn by Deacon under the direction of Rovsali, 
who could not be persuaded to attempt 1 drawing himself.* 

Haying found someone to make the stone table for him the man whoisintending 
to make " Tari arranges with some person, who is already a member of this grade, 
to receive pigs from him for the purchase of membership, ‘The necessary number 
for the grade Tari is 300, Rovaali sail that this man was chosen quite freely ; 
the candidate selected a man who was Tari and who was his friend, and arranged with 
hhim to have the feast (mele), and so make the rise in rank. If, however, this man 
Inter attained to the rank Moli, then, should the candidate who chose him to receive 
the purchase-pigs for Tari subsequently desire to become Moli also, he would again 
select this man as his introducer to the new rank, Reveali pointed out that what 
ever man of the rank which the candidate wished to enter was chosen, it made no 
difference, since ke always distributed the pigs which were paid him to the other 
members of the grade, 

‘The candidate having selected his man, the day for the killing of the pigs is 
fixed, On the evening before this day the dance Welw is begun at about 5 or 6 o'clock, 
‘and it is danced continuonsly until 6 o'clock the next morning. ‘The pig-Killing 
then takes place at about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, Tho pigs are laid out in. 
rows in the village dancing-ground (sce Fig. 6) with their fore-feet tied together 
and their hind-feet tied together, and in addition they are encircled with a string 
of beads. The man who is “ buying” the grade stands on the lowest step of the 
adder leading up to the stone table, his father on the top one or on the table itself. 
‘The son then takes each pig in turn andl hands it up to his father, who kills it on the 
stone table, The killing is done by a blow from a stiok, which is painted various 





* Deacon began to draw the houses rectangular, but Rovsali corrected him and aaéd that 
they were round. Mr. Adam, Condominium Agent, confirmed this for tho Tismaun district. 
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colours—red, blue, yellow, green, etc. The dead pig is then carried out of the 
enclosed village through one of the openings in the fence, and all the slaughtered 
pigs are laid ina row, These pigs are never actually given to the man from whom 
Tari is being bought, but when they have been killed hy the candidate's father and 
carried out it is recognized that they belong to this man. 





10, (—DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF THE AKKASGEMEST OF THE VILLAGH, WHES A MAS 18 
ENTERING THE TAM GHADE, EXDORSKU AS CORRECT RY EOVSALL. 





A. The candidate standing at the lowest step leading up to the stone table. 
B His father, standing on the highest step or on the stone table itself. 
GSereen of arwe cane 
T. Screen of decorated tai trees 
D. Dwelling houses of the village. 
H. The house built for taking the Tari grade not mentioned in the ext). 
¥. The fence surrounding the villagr. 
G. Greas frome guarding the four entrans 10 the village. 

the spectators. 
Bl. The pigs with their feet tied (later killed 00 the stone table), 
PY The slaughtered pigs laid outanlo the village. 


When the pig-killing is finished the pigs are distributed, Rovsali could not say. 
‘exactly to whom, but apparently to those who were already members of the graile 
‘Tari, After this Welu is danced continuously until about 8 o'clock in the evening, 
‘when the mele terminates. 
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Concerning the two highest grades Rovsali knew little, for they are the ranks 
of great chiefs, fur above anything to which he could aspire, and he had not, therefore, 
had the opportunity of witnessing the ceremonies connected with them. Some 
information, however, he did give. 

(8) Moli—The preparations for rising from Tari to Moli are the same as those for 
entering Tari, but, instead of the circle of arae cane, the stone tableissurrounded by an 
inner eircle of orange trees (moli), the outer one being, as before, of tii trees, decorated. 
inthe same way. For this grade, too, 500 pigeare killed. Welnisdanced asfor Tari. 

(6) Liwousi.—‘The preparations are again the same as for Tari and Moli, but 
there is no record as to the material used for the inner cirele surrounding the stone 
table. On this occasion 1,000 pigs are killed.® 

‘Members of the different grades are differentiated in various ways. Men who 
are Paka or of a higher grade may only eat male pigs, the sow being taboo to them, 
while those who are only Mala may eat sows; women eat sows only. ‘The disposal 
of the dead, too, differs for those of the higher and those of the lower grades. For 
members of all grades up to and including Kurai, burial in a hole at come distance 
from the house is the rule, while for those of the threo higher grades a chamber is 
excavated beneath the house of the deceased and certain specinl ceremonies are 
performed, (See “Death and the Disposal of the Dead.”) A man, too, of Moli 
or Livrasi rank is in the position of a “chief,” comparable to that of a member of 
Westele in the graded society of the Sakau Peninsula, He has the right and power 
to place a taboo upon anything by fixing to it  eyeas frond and a vae-tree branch. 
In this way he will tuboo the coconuts before « big mele or feast and sometimes. 
also on other occasions. 

Finally in the dances at mele ceremonies the different grades are distinguished 
by their characteristic decoration of face, hair, ete., and the distinctive ornaments 
which their members wear. These are as follow 

(1) Mala.—For this rank there is no painting and no ornaments of any kind 
except for « few wisps of grass, 

2) Paka.—A circle of green surrounded by a circle of blue is painted round 
the right eye. In addition » cycas frond is split down the centre, and one half 
is bound about the forchead and sides of the head, so that the leaves of the frond 
form w horizontal fringe round the head, like the brim of a hat, 








# Tnwply to a letter from Dr. Haddon, commenting upon the large number of pig which 
‘aro anid to be killed on the ccossion of 2 rie in rank in the graded societies of the Northern New 
Hebrides, Deacon wrote: “ With regard 0 the number of pigt, they probably nro excessive. 
Theory and practice often differ. I tind bere s native describing ceremonial will almost 
invariably ndal descriptions of what ought to have been done for. * style,” but what was netually: 
‘omitted for economy, ete, Thas, a man entering a Nimangi grade should pay pigs for innumer- 
lable objects necessary for this rank. Tx yruotice m great many‘ of theso would be omitted owing 
to the cost. A man does sometimes go bankrupt in the middle of a Nimangi, to his shame, 
Certainly pige do run into smaller hundreds at times." 
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(8) Karai.—A white fow’s feather is stuck in the hairin the front and bent back- 
wards, and a cycas leaf is thrust into the belt at-the man’s back, 

(4) Tari.—A oyoas leaf is stuck in the belt in the middle of the back and the 
feathers of a white pigeon (lulu) which kills rats is placed in the hair at the back. 

(5) Moli.—Two fowls’ feathers painted red are stuok into the hair on either 
side of the forehead, in such a manner as to project forward; another large white 
feather is thrust upright in the hair in the centre of the head, A man who is Moli 
woars also a pig's tusk on the (2) right arm, and on the left an ornament called panpan, 
‘This panpan is a kind of armlet or log-band which is woven in zigeag designs of a 
special rope which looks exactly like coconut sinnet, but is apparently made from 
special plant which is found in Santo, bt which Rovsali said he had not seen near 
Vila, The ornament is about 3} inches deep and goes right round the limb like 
ull or garter.® 





VIO. T,—DIAORASONATIC 9KETCH OF A“ WUNOWANL” OW It 
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(8) Liwusi.—A member of this grade woars » panpan on the upper part of the 
right arm and on the oalf of the left log ; he also wears two pigs’ tusks on his arms, 
but he hax no feathers in his hair, About his head ix w band called yunwean, 
woven of coconut sinnet and decorated with horizontal bands of white, black 
and bluo ; this decorated portion coming over the forehead. (See Fig. 7.) 





Reviewing what has boon found out about these threo districts, Nogugu, 
‘Tasmant, and Tismulun, it is evident that the west and south-west of Santo, from 
north of Nogugu to east of Tismulun, form ono oulture area, which ix charuoterized 
by the following :— 

(1) A social organization based upon matrilineal “lines” oF deseont groups, 
forming a dual organization in the north and passing to clan exogamy in the south, 
whore the clans each “ belong" to a certain locality after which they ure named ; 
as, for instance, in Tismulun, the clan Lasurwai after tho village Lasurwai, Marriage 
with the widow of the mother's brothor is also probably typical of this region, 


* Whon shown the dravrings of the two Malekulan olfigies in the Melbourne Muscum, Rovaall 
fii Nhat the armleta ase leg-bands of these were japan and like tho ponpan of tho Molt and 
Livuai grades in Santo, Actually, those armleta and log-bands on the offgion are connected. 
with the rank acquired by the decessed whose ey it is, in tho two seoret wooleties of th South 
West Bay district. : 


A. Brnxanp Deacon. 
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(2) A grade system in which the following ranks occur :— 
(@) Toura (or Uhwa—probably the name used between children of the 
men of the same rank, as, for instance, Whew gina = my wlweu 





(f) Livusi (equivalent to 9 high chief). 

Further, the erection of « stone tablet which the man entering the grade ascends 
and on which’he kills the pigs; the dancing of Weluround a fire, and the making 
of a new fire are elements in the ceremony of rise of rank in all three districts. 
‘The badges (panpan), the painted head-band, and the prominence of the colour blue 
as badges of the highest grades are common to Nogugu and Tismulun, though they: 
are not recorded from the intermediate district of Tasmant. 

(8) Finally, there is the uso of the cycas-frond and the branch of Hibisous 
tiliaceus bound together as a token of taboo ; the promincnee of the cycas in the 
coromonia! rise in rank, and, in Nogugu and Tismulun, the intimate association 
between yeas, stone-work and “ chiefs."" 

To this same cultural area should probably be allotted South Santo, Malo and the 
Suuall Islands, for at Malo therw is the grade Moli, and pigs arokilled on stone tables. 

OMBA (AOBA). 

Omba may be divided into Kast and West by o line running from Laoni on 
tho north coast to some point in the uninhabited area on the south coast, west of 
Lolokuro district, 











* This is not rovordod x & grade in Tasinant—{C, H.W.) 
+ Only dono for entrants to the lowest grade in tho Tasmant distriot{C. H. W.} 
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‘Tho people inhabiting West Omba are called Worumba and differ physically from 
thon of the East section, ‘They are very light-skinned, distinctly yellowish in pig- 
mentation, with thick lips, flat faces and a kind of oblique eye, Some of thom strongly 
resemble Chinese. They are the “ light-akinned Ombans” frequently referred to. 

In the East section two types appear to be present; firstly, a woolly-haired, 
short, thick-set type, with a broad, low nose; secondly, a distinctly curly or erimpy 
haired type, with a thin aquilino, high-bridged nose and thin lips, 

The elaborate tattooing of the women is especially found in the Kast between 
Lovui Mutui and Longana, such women being known as buri. Its greatest develop- 
mont isat Longana, where nearly all the women are buri. ‘The whole body iv covered. 
from the knees to the neck, in squares, diamonds and chain designs resembling Ince. 
For women who are buri a higher bride-price is paid than for those who are not 
tattooed. 

In the Longangwa village area of North-Hast Ombs are found remains of 
‘ancient irrigation works. Tn the mountains above here are throe lakes (one of 
these is frequently dry, the other two being permanent), from which canals lead 
to long bunked-up terraces, It is interesting that tho chiefs of Longangwa were 
regarded us the great chiefs of the island ; from Longangwa was drawn the" kings” 
of Omba, who was « kind of super-chiof, ranking above the other district chiefs. 

In this Eastern district, too, cannibalism reached its highest degree of develop: 
ent ; women were specially fattened for eating, the breasts being the great delicacy. 
Ue differed radically from that in Malokula, whore the motive is principally revenge 
nd glory, and where women were not eaten. ‘Tho last chief of Longangwn was 
‘an especially famous cannibal connoisseur. 

‘The dual organization and a threo-clan orgunization aro the two forms present 
in Omba ; of their distribution I am uncertain. It seems that the moieties have 
totomic animals, concerning which they observe taboos, 

‘The dress of the men ia the matmal, « kind of mat passed betwoen the logs, 
tucked into tho belt ut the back and allowed to fall down like'an apron in front. 

The dress of the women ix a mat wound round the waist. In tho district of 
Nauindui, however, the mat is worn around the middle of the buttocks, as ix done 
in Malekula ; but whereas in the latter place these mats are decoratod by means 
of white designs on red ground, in Nduinclui the designs are inred on a white ground. 

There is no record of the ways in which the Ombans dispose of their dead, but 
it in said that in 1903 a Chinaman died, and that his body was laid upon a platform 
and a fire was lighted underneath in order to preserve the body: by: desiccation: 

‘There appears to be a close relation between the East Omban culture and that 
of North-West Santo. Men there wear the simo dress (the malmal), though it 
is allowed to hang down at the back as well as nt the front, The languages are s0 
sinmilar that the East Ombans can understand tho North-West Santo people. ‘The 
social organization of North-West Santo is based upon the dual organization, and, 
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finally, irrigation is also present there. (‘This ix the only place in Santo where it 
isfound.) Itis interesting that the only places where irrigation ix practised, or where 
‘we have evidlence of its having been practised formerly, namely, North-West Santo, 
North-East Omba, North Raga and Maewo, are within the area of the dual 
organization, 

Tn many ways the Ombans are much more refined than natives of other groups. 
‘Thus, in eating, they do not handle food with their fingers, but pick it wp in w loaf ; 
they never fail to bathe daily and are quite scrupulously clean, 

‘The carrying of objects on the head, balancing them without holding them, 
is very characteristic of the Ombans. Omban servants will carry jugs, tureens 
‘aud dishes on their heads quite securely, even though they may be doing something 
with their hands at the same time. 

Brother and sister avoidance is very, very strong, s0 strong that it is impossible 
to recruit them together, or have both working on a plantation at the same time, 
‘and the most terrible thing that you can say to a man is that he has married, or 
Wishes to marry, his sister. 














The Graded Society, 

The following notes about the grade aystem at Ombi were obtained from an 
Omban boy. 

In Omba the highest grades are called Moli and Liwuhi, The grade xyxtem 
and the ceremonies connected with it ary valled hungwe. ‘The dance performed at 
the coremony of the riso of rank is called hakwan.* ‘Hend-dressen resembling, maak 
(called Aahale), axe worn and the faces of the dancers are painted various colours, 
When practising the dance the men may not be aeon by the women, 

Men of Moli and Liwuhi rank wear an object call ban or banban on the oalf of 
the leg and on the arm, This is said to be the same as the panpant in Santo (which 
the informant had seen). A head-band called folorai ix worn aorows the forehenl ; 
this corresponds to.the yewnawuri and osporgetaa of Santo.t 

At entrance to Moli a pig is hoisted np into a cyeas tree and killed on the tree, 
At the entrance to Liwuhi twenty stakes are driven into the ground in a lino, and 
to cach stake is bound (1) A mele leaf (eyeas), (2) « croton brunch, (8) a yucca loaf, 
A pig is tied to each stake and killed in turn, At entrance to this graile, too, a 
stone “tower " is set up, on top of which is placed a canoe with « mat sail (like 
those used on the canoes of North Malekula), One pig only is killed on this tower, 


* ‘The h of Omba corresponds to the + of Pontecont, ‘Thus akionn (Omba) corcesponde 
almont certainly to:the mewn of Pentecost, and hunger (Omba) to Audioe or slice of the Kank 
Tslea—{A. B.D.) 

+f See above, notes on Santo, 

2 Another note on Ombs rune: “Green and md parakeet feathers are nsed for elaborate 
hnd-dresses for aki dances slo arms-bands made of parakeet feathers In the nakat 
dance they have disguises completely covering the wearer." What the nuakai dances are or 
whether thny are connected with the Aung ia not mentioned —{C. H.W.) 

Vou. LIX ax 
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and this pig is then burnt and not eaten. This setting up of the canoe on the stone 
and the killing of the pig thereon, is to commemorate the coming of the first pigs of 
the hungie from Malo to Ombs. The identity of the grade names in Omba and Malo 
and the evidence of the canoe set up on the stone for pig-killing, make it almost 
certain that the Aungue of Omba and, therefore, probably the sukwe of the Banks 
Islands came from Malo, as probably the mele of West and South Santo did also. 





EPL 


Social Organization. 

Concerning the social organization of Epi, Deacon obtained information on two 
separate occasions, and the evidence therefrom is rather conflicting. ‘The first 
of these was when he interviewed Jacob, of Burumba, early in 1926; the second 
was apparently shortly before his death, and after he hed made the discovery of 
the “ six-class system” of Ambrym. 

The island of Epi, which lies to the south of Ambrym, may, on the basis of types 
of kinship-grouping, be divided into four areas. In the south-east the social structure 
is apparently akin to that of Tongoa and the Shepherd Islands in the south-west 
the Voambi district, there is a kinship system whose characteristics would soem 
to be the classing together of the mother's brother and the mother's brother's son, 
and of the father's sister's son and the sister's son [m.s.], and which shows no 
evidence that cross-cousin marriage was habitual ; from the north-east the Nekaura 
istrict, a kinship-system is recorded which shows some affinities with the six- 
section system of south-west Ambrym.* The fourth region is in the north-west 
of the island, and includes the two places from which Deacon got his information — 
Burumba in the south and Loge village, Ringdove Bay, in the north. From the 
former there are only the statements of Jacob, from the latter there is list of kinship 
terms, with a few rough notes appended to it. It was after collecting this that 
Deacon wrote to Dr. Haddon : ~ In Epi, cross-cousin marriage seems to be the rule: 
the relationship system is in agreement with it and instances occur in the pedigrees. 
Descent is patrilineal in local village groups.”"t 

‘The following are the kinship terms which were recorded :— 


Term. Reciprocal. 

Grandparents. Karna, Grandchildren... Kavua. 
fonts: Menet Children .. Kanarhu, 
Mo..  .. Kawia. Children .. Kanarku, 
FSis. [ms] .. Simemi. BS. [wa] Tawiend. 





* For this and other information about these districts of Epi, 1 am indebted to Profesor 
‘T Bamard,in that be kindly lent me his abstract of Dr. Rivers’ unpublished notes out 
Epi CH. Wy 


TAB. Deneon, “The Regulation of Mariage in Arabeym,” J.R.A.E., vol, tvl,p. 385, 
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Term. Reciprocal. 
FiSis. [ws]. Simemi. :D.[ws) .. Kiag miarw, 
MB... .. Kavoows. — SisCh.[ms.} .. Kiag miaru, 
FSH... Karoo.  W.BD.[ Kiag miarv. 
MBW. fins.) Simemi. Tawiend or King miaru, 
MB.W. [ws] Simemi. Kiag miarw, 
Korogila, Korogila. 
Komwenagt. Kov'naga. 
Koleagu. Kolweagu. 
FSis§.[ms.]  Kiag wiarv. Kavovwa. 
FSis8. [ws] Koo, 
FSis.D. [m.s.] Koeu, 
FSis.D. [ws] Korveen. 
Kato, 
Kiag miaru, Simemi. 
Koow. Koes, 
Koeu, +. Koeu. 
Koveou, BAW. [ws] Koveou. 
Kavorwa. SisH.[ms] .. Tawiend or Kiay miarw. 
Koeu Kocu, 
Kavonwn. King miaru. 
Kacoowa. Kiag miaru. 
: <- Simemi. Kiag miaru, 
WM. . Simemi. Kiag miaru. 
WeB.W. Kovinagi. Komucenag. 





Of the pedigrees to which Deacon refers only one has been found, but this 
is sufficient tothrow a certain amount of light upon the system of regulating marriage, 
and ik reproduced in the table on p. 502." 

An analysis of the kinship terms shows the system to be one belonging to the 
© Australian-Dravidian " type, the characteristic of which is the absence of special 
toems for relatives by marriage, which would seem to imply. that marriage normally 
took plane between relatives, real or classificatory, Further, as Deacon pointed 
‘out, the grouping of the terms appears to be in accordance with the habitual practice 
of cross-cousin marriage, as evinced, for instance, by the classing together of mother's 
hrother, father’s sister's husband and wife’s father; of father's sister, mother's 
brother's wife, and wife's mother; of mother's father’s aister’s children, with father 
and father’s sister. A note, running ‘two lines,” written on the rough dmft of 





* Among Deacon's field-notes a considerable humber of rough pedigrees have been found, 
‘but unfortnnastely: the locality to which they Trlony ls usually not stated, and it i often 
‘imponsibie to deduce this from internal eve. 


2K2 
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Harry's genealogy, strongly suggests the existence of a dual organization in Loge 
village, with which these groupings of Kinship terms would be entirely in harmony. 
There are, however, certain anomalies in the terms for cross-cousins, for the spouses 
of siblings and the siblings of the spouse. 

‘Taking first the terms for erose-cousins. Here we find that, although the term 
for both female cross-cousins [m.s.] is koew, » distinction is made between the 
mother's brother's son and the father’s sister’s son; the former is classed with the 
mother's brother, the latter with the sister's husband, the sister's son, the daughter's 
husband and the wife's brother's son. As has already been indicated, the practice 
of classing mother's brother's son with mother's brother is # characteristic of the 
kinship system of the Voambi district to the south of Burumba, asis also the grouping 
together of father’s sister’s son with the sister's son. It seems probable that it is 
also significant that the alternative term for sister's husband {m.s.] in use in the 
Burumba district is tawiend, which can only be equivalent to taviana, the rogular 
‘word for sister's husband in Voambi. 

‘Turning in more detail to the terms for affinals we find that the wife's brother 
is classed with the mother’s brother's son, but not with the father’s sister's son, 
while the sister's husband is classed with the latter and not with the former. ‘This 
suggests at first sight that the marriage regulation is not marriage between cross- 
cousins, but marriage with the mother’s brother's daughter, not with the father's 
sister's daughter—a modification of the cross-cousin marriage which is found in 
several other parts of the world, That an asymmetrical form of cross-cousin 
marriage was the rule is stated by Jacob, but he said that marriage with 
the father's sister’s daughter is permitted while that with the mother's brother's 
daughter is forbidden. Clearly the kinship terms of Loge village do not support 
this statement as it stands, but itis possibly permissible to suppose that, in the brief 
and hurried interview that he had with Jacob, Deacon confused the cousins between 
whom marriage might and might not take place. There are, however, several 
points which make it improbable that in Loge village, at least, any distinction for 
marriage purposes was recognized between the two kinds of cross-cousins. 

In the first place all cross-cousins of the opposite sex are called koow, and the 
terms for sister [m.s.] and wife's brother's wife are clearly the same, and so also are 
those for sister's children and wife's brother's children, and these, ayain, are the 
same us those for daughter's husband and son's wife. Secondly, we have the 
following brief but distinct statement concerning marriage rules in this region : 
A man can only marry a woman whom he calls koeu, and this is said to be always 
‘cross-cousin in the classificatory sense.” At the same time we are told that fewer 
pigs are given by the groom in compensation for the bride if she is his cross-cousin, 
which, since all the available women must be kocu, suggests the recognition of 
distinction for purposes of marriage between the real and the elassificatory relative. 
Marriage with the mother’s brother's widow is forbidden. Further, a man may not 
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marry any woman of his father’s (that is his own) village, but he may marry any- 
one of his mother's village. ‘The relations between s man and his kocw are interesting. 
In this part of Epi there is no avoidance between brothers and sisters, such as is 
found in several parts of Melanesia, lrut there is an avoidance of this nature between 
those who address each other as kocu, that is, eross-cousins of different sex. For 
instance it was said that Haery (see “Genealogy ") would not go inside a house 
where Kalilex (his mother’s brother's daughter) was sitting alone, and if he met 
Lier on the road he would not speak to her, though he wonld not deliberately avoid 
her, This, it was said, was because he called her Aocu, and that if he married her 
this would, of course, be changed. 

Tr is true that it is recorded that “a man’s marringe is arranged through 
mother's brother—the father of the desired girl,” but the evidence suggests that 
the words “* a mother’s brother” should be reyarded ax equivalent to “a kavovwa,”” 
and that no definite distinction is intended between a mother’s brother and 
(classifieatory) father's sister's husband. Further, the avoidance which is normally 
practised in Melanesia between a man and his wife's parents is here observed between. 
aman and his mother’s brother (karorwa) and father’s sister (simemi), under which 
titles as we have already seen, the wife's parents are classed. Thus, a man may 
thot go near his father's sister, nor enter a house where she is alone. He cannot pass 
behind her back, nor take anything from above her head. He may not climb a 
coconut tree in her presence,* nor may he accept food from her. Similarly he 
‘may nat enter his mother's brother's house, accept food from him, pass behind his 
buck, take anything from above his head, climb a cooonut treo in his presence, take 
his property, ete. ~! 

Finally, it is clear from the evidence of Harry's genealogy that to-day, at least, 
no difference is recognized for purposes of marriage between the two kinds of eross- 
cousins, for we find that Harry married his father's sister's (classificatory) daughter, 
‘Sara, and that Sali marries Marvin, who is both his mother’s brother's and his father's 
sister's daughter. 

‘The evidence of this genealogy and the note “two “lines '" which accompanies 
it, make another important point clear. According to Jacob, Burumba district is 
divided up into a number of patrilineal local groups, such that'a man, his father, his 
father's father, his father’s sister, eto., belong towsingle group. Such a local group is 
called ‘ara, and this ig the most significant mnit in the social structure. The tara 
is exogamous ; land is owned individually, but that belonging to all men of a given 
tara is together in one place, that belonging to men of another tara all together in 
another place. In Harry's genealogy people from six different villages, or tara, 





= It seenie from Deacon's notes on Malekula, that the reason for this probibition 
is lest the climber should expoio his gunitals to the view of the perwon on the ground — 
(HW) 
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are represented, and, taking the hint from the uote “two ‘lines,’ we find 
that these ara can be divided into two groups of three ach; in the one 
wwe get Rian, Loge and Angalie; in the other Awon Maré, Arule and Digiago. 
‘hat we are justified in recognizing such a dual grouping is sugyested also 
by the fact that Harry uses towards people who are not of his father’s or 
his mother's village, kinship terms which would belong only to people of 
these two villages, did each village form a distinct kinship unit, Thus he 
addresses Meliio as simemi, Moan as kocw, and Royet as kiog miaru, Melo 
elongs to the village Angalic, with which Harry is not apparently connected, 
but if we take it that Angalie and Loge belong to the same moiety, 
then Meltio can be regarded as the sister of Harry's father, and Rovet) and 
Moan will fall into place as Aiag miaru and hoo (father’s sister's son and 
daughter) respectively. On this theory then Lulen of Arule, Meliio's husband 
‘would, classticatorily spesking, be Hurry’s mother's brother. Unfortunately, 
there is no record of what term Harry uses towards him, which might explain 
why Rovet is called kiay miaru rather than kavoven (mother's brother's son), 
but we do know that Harry marries Sara, who is, classificatorily, the daughter of 
Lulen. 

Tt would seem, therefore, that we have in this north-west district of Epi, an 
organization based on the dual division, with patrilineal descent in the moieties, 
‘and each moiety subdivided into a number of patrilineal, exogamous, non-totemiic™ 
descent-groups or clans ; that marriage with either of the ordss-cousins is the rule, 
and that the kinship terms have a range which includes not only people belonging 
to the villages of a man’s own parents, but also all other of their respective moieties. 
Further, that the terms themselves, while clearly reflecting the habitual practice 
of cross-cousin marriage, show certain anomalous features, somewhat akin to the 
Voambi district kinship system, the significance of which can only be elucidated by 
a more detailed examination of the mutual rights and duties of relatives in the 
Burumba district than Deacon has left on record. 





The Graded Society. 

The grade system, common in the New Hebrides, is found in Epi. ‘The 
following is an account of it obtained from Jacob, an old “chief” ot 
Burumba, West Epi This area has been Christian for many years, and 
practically all the old customs have gone. Jacob is almost the last of the old men 
at Burumba. 

‘A long time ago, when Jacob was a boy, men used to kill pigs, make a new 
fire and take a new name, ‘This was called magi, and was “all same” as the mange 


= On Harry's genealogy is the simple statement, “ No Totemism.!"—{C. H. W 
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of Ambrym. (Jncob had heen to Ambrym and to East Malekula.) The grade- 
ames of the megi of West Epi were :— 
(0) Barang Susu (insu = teats).* (4) Tambat Leru, 
(1) Barang, ~ 
Barang Nati = 
‘Tambat. () Mal 
(2) Meleun, 


Jncob said that there were other grades, especially between Tambat Ler and 
Mal, whose names he could not remember, 

At the ceremony of rise in rank, tuskers (with artificially produced curved 
tusks) were killed in the following manner: Trees, called drys, were planted 
ina circle, and to each tree a pig was fastened. ‘The pigs were then killed in turn 
by clubbing on the forehead, conches (amenduo) being blown while the killiog wos 
Processing, A now firv wax then made in the gomali or men's houwe. ‘This houne 
contained » number of fireplaces at intervuls along its length, ove fire for ench grade. 
‘Thowo fires wero known. as sembi Ju (sombi meaning fire and Iu being equivalent to 
taboo). At the ceremony of rise in rank the candidate made a’ new fire in the 
compartment of the grade which he was entering, Images of human form (mude 
Perhaps out of tree-fern) called taywru, Were set up for the ceremony, and a dance 
called (yi was danced. These images, according to Jacob, were the sume as the 
femes which he saw when he way in Malekula. ‘The image was mado for the candidate 
by some other older mun ; it might be his father. To this man ho gave pigs in return 
for his services, 

Men of high rank; Mal or Meleun, wore an aralet called duru wbin on the tight 
farm, the longth of the armlet indicating the grade; the longer it was tho higher 
was tho rank of the wearer. On the calf of the right low a similar object called 
mbin wax worn, ‘This, said Jacob, was the samo as the namin which he saw wort 
at Atchin, 

Fach grado had a charucteristi face-painting, Mon who were Meloun painted 
the right half of the face red, the let half black ; those who. were ‘Tumbat painted 
4 red streak on the right side, from the ear across the check to the eorner of the 
Uip and 4 corresponding black streak on the left side of the face, with a further black 
streak from the midille of the top of the forehead, down the nose to the mouths 
‘acob sa that there were more designs forthe other grades, but that he had forgotten 
hem, Men used to paint their faces according to their grade, for the dance fyi. 

‘The images ((ariry) act up at entrance to grade were erected behind the 
somal, thatis, behind the end where the highest grade had ita compartment, so that 








BE analogy with other it of grad In the other lalanis ik i probably aale to annuine 
thatthe term Earang Susu, which i markod with the Sure, is ol forall these wha hare op 
Petcare tho trade ayntom, and that Baran i theft rank Yo be parchased fC. H, We] 
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they should not be soen by the wombs. This place was lu, or sacred. ‘The images 
had very large penes, strapped up to one side, ax in Malekula, No stones were 
set up round or in front of the favuru. Jacob knew of the South Malekulan practice 
of omitting the penis from the image and representing it by a stone set up before 
the image, but said that this was never done in Epi. Nor were stone circles, 
stich as he had seen in Malekula, ever set up around the image. Nothing now remains 
of the old gomalé of Burumba save two posts. 

Kava (called minyou) was drunk at feasts and at the pig-killing for the rise 

of rank. 
“Chiefs,” that is men of Mal or Meleun rank, had, besides their distinctive 
ornaments, certain privileges. If a “ chief” wished to make any object lu (taboo), 
80 that no one could touch it, he took a frond of mamal (eyeas) and a branch of 
mbumbwa (a croton with large green leaves), bound these together and put them 
on the object, Ifa chief took a mhumbwa branch, and, holding it up, touched his 
head with it, and then threw it on the ground, he was himself Iw > no one might 
fight him, and, for his part, it indicated that he would fight no one, that he desired 
peace, 

When a “chief died he was wrapped in mats and buried in a grave, together 
with his armlets, pigs’ tusks, and all the other insignia of hia rank in the Megi, and 
also his spear. Before the body was buried it was brought out of the house and 
placed on the ground. All the people of his own and neighbouring villages came 
and oried over it, As each passed by he stuck a mbumbwa branch in the ground 
near the body, This expressed symbolically the idea that the chief would fight 
‘no more, that he was now, for the last time and for over tu ; ** Chief he fight no more 
apirit belong him he lu, all-time," or words to that effect, was Jucob's expression. 








* ‘This Information wae ponted to De. Hadilon in January, 1020, before Deacon tad mato 
iin intensive study of the graded vooioties of South-West Malekuls, It i» posstlo that this 
ference (0 the atone set up to reprosent the penia of the stone {mago in Malekula was based 
‘upon information obtained from Layard, for among Deacon's detailed notes on the Nimanki 
fof South-West Malckula there is the following passage: "For the Namo grade, an upright 
monolith . . . carved with «complete human figure, the handa, with fingers carved 
separately, coming together near the genitals, which wern also represented, ia eet up 

‘This moult, eated nee nama, pees nx the fron centre pont of nal model (emul), which 
iv boile round it... . Stretching away in a line in front of thi amet aro planted « small 
‘number of monoliths, two to three feet high. These monoliths aro called nouswn (penises) 
eset, ‘This designation is apparently jocular, the upright stone suggesting an erected penis. 
‘According (o Layard, the wounun necet supplioe tbe deficioncy of the “tees” (here 
it would be the figure an the neve wambar), which Layard sayy lacks » penis, ut 
T have been repeatedly assured that tho nerd mambor has & penis when they trouble 
to carve it; that when the ponis ie abéent it ix on necount of the dificulty of carving 
1 projection: and that néuawa is merely n jocular way of referring to these monolithas 
‘which has become current through frequent nse. Moreover, euch stot in the row of monoliths 
ia called» nousun, a0 that if Layanl's suggestion be true the figure amt lack quite « number 
‘of penises.” 
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Jacob's voice and gestures indicated clearly,’ think, the awe and solemnity of 
this final rite. 

All the dead, of whatever rank, go to a place called Levru or Levuru, on 
Lamman Island, which lies off the north-east point of Epi. From this island the 
Mogi came to Bpi, and it came to Lammin Island from Malekula, ‘That was 
what the old men said when Jacob was young.* 


PAAMA ISLAND. 


The island of Paama lies between Ambrym and Epi. From here Deacon 
obtained w list pf kinship terms, hut there is no trace of any notes or comments 
‘upon these, nor can any of the pedigrees found among the field-notes be identified 
8 coming from here. ‘The list is also in many ways seriously incomplete; among 
the terms used by a man those for mother's brother's wife, wife, wife's sister, wife's 
brother's wife, brother's children, and father's sister's daughter's husband are 
lacking ; while amongst the torms used by a woman there are none recorded for 
mother's brother's wife, husband's sister's children, mother’s mother's brother's 
. children, husband's sister, sister's husband, husband’s sister's husband, father’s 
sister's daughter and mother's brother's daughter, and the term for brother's wife 
is very tentative.t Nevertheless, as the genealogical arrangement of the terms 
shows (see p. 507), the social organization of Paama is based upon a system of 
six marrige sections, similar to those of Balap in South-West Ambrym.t If the 
rogulatioh of marriage is represented by the diagram :— 








Al-—-A2 


4 \ 
Q BI 
Ss is 
. é 
cl == Ba 


where -—* denotes the relationship between father and his children, then the 
{kinship terms may be grouped as follows - i 





* ‘This information was obtained while the Borne Philp steamer was unlouding good ; 
the timo was short, and the interview necessarily hurried. 

Since the term wruiik is xiven for husband's brother and brother's wife [m.s,) it seems 
‘very probable that it is also term used reciprocally between husband and wife. ‘This ia sub: 


stantinted by the evidence given by Ray. (The Melanenian Laland Languages, pp. 46-17.) 
{oH 





Deacon, “The Regulation of Marriage in Ambrym,” J-R.A.J., vol. Ivii, 1027, 
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Terms Used by a Man of Section AL* 





Tuok, RF,; 88; 0&yB. 4... us PofAL 
Monkuli, Sis, 3 hy) yay galt ROA 
VS io te ey ake Saks, CNRS 
Nathuli (Natu hull). 5 of Ad. 
Notukakin (Natwkahin), D.,FSisD. ..  .. 8 of Aa, 
vow, MB; F8ixH 4... «6 of BI, 
Ian, M,; SW. ie seu aes +.B of BL. 
Metilau, Sis8,; 8i8.D.; WBS... 4, F of Ch, 


Amuk, © & YBW. ; ¥. 





DD. nee: ++ PokCa 


‘The following terms refer to relatives who belong to diferent marriage 
sections :— 


Wan— 


é of Ba, 
é of C1. 
d of BI. 
3 of C2, 





# of C2. 
¢ of Ba, 
os 8 of CL, 
@ of AL. 





ve ROfAL 


DS.; DD, .. $ of Ba, 


Terms Used by « Woman of Section (2 (the Wife of a Man of Al), 
Mankuli PP ss 


of. 
Hiatt ERE, SMR 
Tek ehene AYR oS eae 


woe ay is 2 me 3 nme. Than we have tusk = my brother, tw mall he relay 
Mad La Zit scahioe (au) nati ain — his daughter, ete, (Of. Ray, Stdeonan 
Iotant Languages, y. 317.) 
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Terms Used by a Woman of Section C2 (the Wife of a Man of Al),—contd, 





Tet, Bag BRG'BD) sce) nee +3, 9 8 OB OT 
oom, MB; FSH se Gs ae cy ces J of Ba. 
Tq; ME EW as earn i 2 of Ba. 

of AZ. 

8 of Ag, 
Ask, HB. ? ie er OEAT: 
1 Hevu k ahin, eBW. : Tee cee Rhof ATs 


‘Phe following terms refer to relatives who belong to different marriage 














‘sections :— 
Havu— 
SOK HMG Ge es by -. dof BL 
La Aree oy Urh) arn : + § of Al, 
MM, un ee es “9 : 2 of A, 
F tenes ¢ of 02, 
Havu kahin— 
4 of BI. 
2 of OL 
ae ae . of Al. 
Bp of Ba, 
Hav ku ti— 
$8;8D,.. . ey Naa 5 speedier we foal), 
DD. Ce Die ite ol eK 3 of BR. 
MBS; POH. a cee as 8 eae Gyo SOS BI 


‘A comparison of the grouping of relatives under this system with that in Balap 
shows a very general resemblance between the two, with some very interesting 
differences, ‘There aro in Paama threo terms, which, as Deacon's informant in 
Ambrym expressed it, are “not straight,” that is, hey are used for people who do 
not all belong to the same marriage section. Of these the terms hav and havucki-ti, 
‘when used by a man, correspond to vavu and membyug in Balap, with two noteworthy 
differences. Firstly, in Paama, the son’s son is classed apart from the other grand- 
children, and included with the other men of his marriage section as (uak ; secondly, 
the sex distinction is recognized between the father’s sister's son and father’s 
sister's daughter, and between the mother’s brother's son and mother’s brother's 
daughter, the two male cross-cousins being classed as wan not hanu, while in Balap 
all the cross-cousins are termed earu. ‘The other term which is “not straight,” 
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‘wan, has no parallel in Ambrym, for, besides the father's sister's son and mother’s 
brother's son, it includes male relatives by marriage, who, in Ambrym, are classed 
with the other men of the marriage sections to which they belong. Of those 
relatives whom, in Ambrym, a man calls niuk (a term which there is ‘not straight "), 
the father's sister's daughter and wife's mother (also called eavu at Balap), are called 
Janu only; the father's sister is classed with the daughter as natu-k-ahin, both being 
‘women of the same section ; and for the mother’s brother's wife no term is recorded. 

‘When we turn to the terms used by a woman we find similar minor divergencies. 
‘The son's 6on [w.s.}isclassed, as at Balap, with the other grandchildren, and there are 
no terms recorded for the mother's brother's daughter and father’s sister's daughter 
0 that we cannot tell whether here, as when a man is speaking, a sex distinction 
is recognized ; but while in Ambrym the father's father [w.s.] is ulways classed as 
varw with the other grandparenta, in Pana, though he may be called Auby, he is 
‘also called by the special term man-ku-li. In Balap the fathor's sister and brother's 
daughter are called njvk, and the son's wife is called by a separate term euguk ; 
in Paama all these three relatives are included as Aavw-k-ahin, while the mother's 
brother's son, father's sister's son and daughter's husband, called raow in Ambrym, 
are here termed Aavw-ku-li. From Ambrym we have no definite statement as to-the 
terms used by a woman for her grandparents other than her father's fathor, but, 
by analogy with the terms used for these relatives by a man, it is probable that 
they are grouped, as they are in Paama, with the father's father and husband’s 
mother. 

Apart from these differences the grouping of kindred in Pautna, so far as we may 
jndge from so incomplete a list, is. almost identical with that in Balap, « slight 
modification existing in the sex distinction, in Poama, between son. and daughter 
{im.s.] (reprewented by the male and female suffixes -h’ and ahin respootively), which 
‘s comparable to that between male and female cross-consins in this same island, 

‘Yet though the groupings are so similar it ia clear that the terms themselves 
are in several instances quite distinot, as the following comparative list will show :— 











Panama, Balap (8.W. Ambrym), 
Twak (10.s.] Kénmasian {rvs 

Tuak ahen {w.s.] Kénmasian [w.s.}. 

Anuuk, Soi vaven. 

Avown. Misyuk. 

Tau, Nana. 


Even some of those terms which appear to be linguistically related show great 
divergence in form, as, for instance, Balap metou, Paama meta. 

A comparison of this list of Paaina kinship terms with the notes given in Ray's 
Melanesian Island Languages (p, 310), shows some discrepancies. Ray writes -— 
“There is no gender, Sex may be distinguished by the words meahavs, male, or 
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chine, atoule, female, following, , .. Some relationship names ure common gender, 
and the words denoting sex are combined with them. Names of brother and 
sister have li, le, or [u added after the pronominal suffix. James twen Toawe, James 
the brother of John (tu, elder brother or sister), tunalé, his brother, ¢umali, thy 
sister (to a woman), (wnali geile, his brothers; tmahine, her sister (ahi, younger 
brother or sister), ahinale, her sister, ahinale ceilu, his two sisters; mankuli, my 
brother [wv.s.] (man, brother of » woman), manmali, thy brother (to a woman), 
‘manali, wer brother, manialu, brother of them two (women); natkuli, my sou 
(nabs, on), natwmali, thy son; anatin, natinale, his son, natinahine ehat, his four 
daughters. Thon with the possessives is used for children ; ikon onakw, thon onomo, 
thon onen, ihon orere, wy, thy, his, their children, Su or so, husband or wife : asok, 
‘asom, avon oF asuan, asut, my, thy, bis or her, their husband or wife.” 

‘This passage, while throwing some light on the significance of the terms in 
Deacon's list, differs from it in the terms for siblings. According to Deacon there 
is no distinction between elder and younger brother and sister, man or wornan speak- 
ing, and in this Pasma resembles Balap. Ray gives tw for eldor brother [1n.s.], and 
elder sister (w.s.}, and ahi for younger brother or sister, though his actual examples 
show the latter to be used by woman and a man for the sister, and there is none 
illustrating its use by a man of woman for a brother. ‘The word maniuli in also 
used differently in Ray's and Deacon's lists. In the former it is used by a woman for 
her brother, in the latter it is used hy a woman for her father's fathor (ahen kule 
being used for the brother), and by » man for his sister, although in Ambrym the 
similar word munukubi is used by » woman for her brother, the reciprocal being 
vevenukuli. The following list summarizes tho differences 

















- Ray. Deacon, 
— — vow ant — 
Elder brother [ms] tunalé (his), 5. tua (my), 
Younger brother [tm.s.] -. ——(Hahine) <. —_.| twak (rny), 
Llder sister [was] .. tunali (her). | tuak ahen (tay), 
Younger sister [w. ‘ahinale (his)... uae ahen (my). 
Brother [w.s} — <. | mankuli (my) |.) ahen kubi (my). 


Sister[ms]..  .. jake i) ss} mankuli. 





AMBRYM, 


Deacon's discoveries concerning the social organization of the Tsland of 
Ambrym have already been published in the Journ. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, vol. lvii, 
Pp. 925, It was hoped that a detailed study of his ficld-notes would throw further 
light on the rights and duties of relatives in this island, but unfortunately, though 
two complete genealogies have come to light, one from Ranon in the north and the 
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other from Took in the south-east, and though there are other fragmentary 
senealogies which it is probably accurate to attribute to Ambrym, no explanatory 
notes have been found, nor does there seem to be much hope of ever finding them. 
‘The two complete genealogies are reproduced below, together with such annotations 
as are on the originals (p. 513), 

The following notes about the graded society of Ambrym were, it appesrs, 
volleeted during his stay at Vila from men of Ambrym. They were not written up by 
Deacon himself, but have been gathered together from the ficld-notes—{C. H. W.] 


The Graded Society. 
The graded society, which is typical of all the northem and central New 
Hebrides, is known in Ambrym as the Mangge. The names of the grades in the 


Mangye were obtained from men of the villages of Lonwolwol, near Dip Point, 
and Sulol. 


At Lonwolwol the grade names sre :— 
(1) Barang. (5) Mweleun. 
(2) Barang Vit (vit = stone). (6) Lukparo. 
(3) Naim. (7) Mal. 
(4) Worwur. 


Connected with this society there are three types of masks, called pata, rom 
and gulong,* which are kept in the imel or men’s house, and are worn on certain 
‘sceasions to frighten the women. A man has to pay pige, the informant did not 
know to whom, before he can wear one of these maske. 

At Sulol village the names of the fourteen different grades were given, some of 


which, as will he noticed, are the same (allowing for phonetic changes) as those ut 
Lonwolwol. ‘The grades are :— 


(2) Neor. (8) Lam, 

(2) Potomay. (9) Wurwur, 
(3) Mwelip. (10) Gulgul. 
(4) Tangop. (11) Naim. 
(5) Pwerang. (12) Mwweleun. 
(8) Pwerang Vek. (13) Lakparo. 
(7) Sakuran. (14) Mal. 


Here, as at Lonwolwol, Mal is the highest emde and Lukparo and Mweleun 
the two next highest, but whereas at Lonwolwol, Wurwur succeeds Naim, at Sulol 
it precedes it, and between them is the rank Gulgul. Further, at Sulol, Naim and 
Mweleun are divided into two sub-ranks. The men's clubhouse is called imel nt 


Ther ls no statement me to. whether theee three types of mask belong to eny special 
‘aimee, noe ia there any description of them —C. H.W. 
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Sulol as it is at Lonwolwol, but there is no mention of any masks connected with 
the Mange, which are kept in it, 

‘Throughout Ambrym, it seems, the chief featnres of the ceremonial of the 
Mange are the killing of pigs, the assumption by the initiate of a new name, and 
the making of » new fire. The characteristic of the higher ranks is the setting up 
of an image in human form, in which, it is believed, the ghost of the father's father 
comes to reside and care for the welfare of his descendant who is taking the new 
tank.* ‘The image is covered by a house, or by some structure representing a 
house. 

‘The full ceremonial attendant upon the rise of rank in the Mangge has not 
been recorded, but the following fragmentary details are interesting, For the 
rank of Mwelip the candidate kills « pig on the ground by means of clubbing it on 
the forehead. For Pwerang he makes an image (lamake) and erects » platform 
over it; he then goes up on to this platform and the people throw coconnts and 
stones at him. For Mweleun « roughly dressed stone is set up and pigs are killed 
beside it. For Mal the candidate ereots stones all round his house (some of which 
‘measure as much us two feet high by one foot wide and one foot thick), and pays 
pigs to the members of Mal. 

At the fimeral of man, the rites performed are an almost exact replica of 
the proceedings which took place when the deceased mado his last tise in the 
Mangge. 

Concerning the origin of the Mangge in Ambrym the evidence is clear. 
‘Deacon was told by two informants, whom he brought together, one fram Lonwolwol 
Village, Ambrym, the other from Vanbant village, Port Sandwich, E. Malokula, that 
this Mange kad been introduced into Ambrym from Malekula, and that the 
ceremonial at entrance to the grades at Lonwolwol is exactly like the ceremonial 
for the corresponding grades at Vanbant. 

Besides the Monge, the existence of another group of ceremonies, called the 
Tuan, wns recorded nt Sulol, ‘These ceremonies involve the purchase of an image 
which represents some dead relative of the candidate whose spirit will guard the 


* On a loose sheet of paper them ix « note to the effect that the image erected for the 
Many is called tamate, and that no ghost resides in it. There is no evidence to show whether 
‘hls note i earlier oF Iatce than the one which statos that the phot of the father's father resides 
{nthe image, but it does seem ponsible that the latter statement arose from a confusion beter 
Vhn image net up in the higher Mangge yendes anid that ermcted in connection with the Lae 
{r. belam), ani that th note ” No ghost resides in the Tamabe" is a later correction. ‘The only 
difialty in accepting this explanation of the contradictory atatomenta in tht fn all the notin 
‘on the Laan i is recorded thst the image " representa some dead felative whoae spit will watel 
‘over the candidate,” whereas in the notes on the Mang the image ia suid to be the abode of the 
ithont of one specific relative, the father’s futher. "Thin ls supported by Rivers (4 Deacont und 
Ceremonial in Ambrym,” 7.R.4.1., vol. xiv, p. 240), who, however, dees not amention the Lon 


tall. and may have failed to distinguiah it from the Mongy, which Sethe oly nan fdigonoue 
organization mentioned by him.—{C, H.W.) 
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latter throughout his ceremonial life, It is stated that no one may go into the 
mel or men's house, until he hus passed through « Luan ceremony. The Luan of 
Ambrym is recognized as corresponding to the Ruan of Onua district, E. Malelcula, 
and, according to tradition was introduced from Malekula. Tt is entirely independent 
of the Mangge organization, but exists side hy side with it, just as in S.W. Malekula 
the graded society of the Nalawan co-exists with and is distinct from the graded 
society of the Nimanke. 





212 
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NOTES ON THE BAAMBA, 
[Wrrn Praves XLVII-LIL} 
By B. J. Wavtax. 


1,—Lwrropverion. 


‘Tue Baamba, as dealt with in these notes, aro a comparatively little-known people 
living on the northern Semliki* plains, and on the north-western foot-hills of 
Ruwenzori—if one may speak of foot-hills in connection with this mountain. They 
‘are estentinlly forest-folk, and although some of them live on the range, it would 
appear that they are not a mountain tribe > nor could I find that they claim to 
have been one at any time. The following notes were eollected by me about six 
‘years ago, during a visit to the Semliki Valley, and may now be regarded as supplo- 
mentary to an aocount of the Bambwa (Bamba or Bwamba) given by the Rev, 
J. Roscoe (The Bagesu, Cambridge, 1924, pp. 147-155). This author writes, 
‘almost invariably, in the past tenso ; I have recorded these notes as I received the 
information in the present tonse, 

T had hoped to re-visit the Semliki area and to add to these notes, but oir. 
‘cumstances have rendered this impossible, for some time to come at any rate. ‘The 
information collected by mo was in effect checked, and in some measure added to, 
by the Rev. Archdesoon Lloyd, late of the Church Missionary Society, who, during 
my absence, kindly questioned for me Baamba folk who had come over the range 
into Toro proper. Archdeacon Lloyd’s enquiries were undertaken without refr- 
ence to any of my resulta, The notes, which were not made with a view to 
publication, are given for the little they may be worth, 1 claim no special 
‘hoquaintance with ethnology ; moreover, because the time which I could devote 
to anthropological enquiries was extremely limited, and my visit to the Buamba 
country was a short one, T considered it desirable to leave several matters untouched 
till, on some future oceasion, I could go into them thoroughly, The principal 
matters thus postponed are ceremonies connected with birth, burial, secret 
societies, sowing and harvesting, and rain-making. Indeed, I did not regard my 

1 All these illustrations, with the exception of Pl. XLIX, Fig. 2, and Pl. LU, Fig. 2, are 
from photographs taken by Mr. A. D. Combe. 

+ Progounced Semititi by the Basmba. 

+ The Bakanjo, who onltivate alarmingly precipitous slopes up to an altitude of 10,000 
feot are essentially the mountain people of Kuwenzori, ‘They are decidedly intelligent and 


claim that they were driven up from the plains many generations ago by invaders from the 
north. ‘These, they say, were the original Baganda. 
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enquiries in the light of a serious scientific investigation, nor was 1 officially eon- 
corned with anthropology ; hence the extremely scrappy nature of these notes, 

‘The following nomenclature is here adopted: Buamba, the country; Baamba, 
the people; Kuamba, the language, 





—Txe Cousray. 


‘The Buamba country is bounded on the west by the Semliki River and on 
the east by the Ruwenzori range. It extends in  north-easterly direction from 
latitude 0° 22 N, to 0° 53°N, approximately. ‘The area is, very roughly, rectangular, 
and about 50 miles long by 15 miles broad. It lies in the western branch af the 
Rift Valley and is, for tho most part, gently undulating. The rivers, however, 
run for the greater parts of their courses in very ateep-sided gorges cut through 
soft sediments of late Pliooene or Pleistocene Age. Except: in the vieinity of the 
range, the country is very thickly forested, and oil palms aro locally abundant. 
In the extrome north of the area (at Buranga), at the foot of Ruwenzori, there arc 
boiling saline springs of a “ petrifying ” nature, the waters of which, when externally 
applied, are supposed by the natives to cure rheumatism and skin complaints. 
Most of Buamba lies in the Congo; for the Uganda-Congo boundary runs along 
the Tamia River which entors Buamba at 0° 96° N. by 0° 29' E. approximately ; 
and after making a big sweeping curve to the west, joins the Semliki at about 
0° 50''N, by 0°30". Buamba, north of the Lamia, falls within the Administrative 
District of Toro. Tn tho immediate vioinity of the range, which rises with astonish- 
ing abruptness from the plain, the country is rocky and boulder-strewn, and tho 
rivers, which during the rains come down as torrents from Ruwenzori, show a 
marked tendency to swing sharply to the north as they enter Buambe, 

‘There are no Europeans resident in Buamba ; but there are a few small mission 
huts run by natives, Amon white folk the country ix doubtless best: known by 
certain elophant-hunters, 








3—Tue Provux, 


(a) Physioal Characteristics —As no instrument necessary for obtaining 
anthropometric data was in the possession of the writer, nothing better than 
genoral impressions of the physical constitutions of the natives could be obtained, 
There can be no doubt that the Baamba aro a decidedly short people; same of 
them indeed aro diminutive, but there is much variation in this respeot ; and one 
receives the impression (possibly a wrong one) that a large number of measurements 
‘would bring out two average heights for either sex, one being short, the other 
fairly tall, This would appear to be a point worthy of investigation. A tendenoy 
to tho so-called pigmy-curve of the back is frequently noticeable, but steatopyay 
is seldom, if over, very strongly pronounced. Judging by appearances (which may 
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bo deceptive) the Baamba aro fess Jong headed than most other tribes of the 
Protectorate, und thus their physical characteristics, no less than some of their 
customs (cating snakes, for example), suggest a Negrillo-Bantu fusion. 

(b) Clothing and Adornmont.—Clothing is of the simplest, Tt consists, in 
oth sexes, of a piece of bark-cloth passed between the thighs and then up, under 
and over « string or band—a leather thong frequently, but sometimes a belt or 
chain bought at an Indian duka in Toro—and allowed to hang down, In the ease 
of men the part of the cloth that passes between the thighs is commonly allowed 
to sug (PI. XLVI, Figs. Land 2); this is not so in the ease of women, who very 
generally pass the cloth up over and down to the right at the back (PI. XLVIL, 
Figs, 3 and 4). ‘The front flap of a woman's Join oloth is in many instancos 
ornamented by safety pins arranged in chevron pattern, or in a single row at the 
top. These are greatly prized, 

‘Tho men wear few ornaments excopt bracelets of woven grass or of metal ; 
these are worn on the wrists, above the elbow, on the ankles and below the knee, 
Occasionally a man may be seen with a necklace of trade beads. ‘The women wear 
Yory numerous bracelets, those made of grass being the commonest ; many are 
made of iron and some of brass wire—a trade article purchased in Toro, Grass 
Ibmucelots aro frequently blackened by means of smoke, 

Hoayy iron neck ornaments are worn hy married women, ‘These are in some 
‘cases thick olosed iron rings ; others are open rings prolonged into straight: blunt 
horns bound together by wire at the ends (Pl. XLIX, Fig, 1), In many instances 
‘thinner iron is used and the open ends aro proforged into flat closely coiled spirals 
(PL XLIX, Fig. 2), Oocasionally loops of iron wire are used. Children in arms 
generally have a Jarge number of grass or iron necklaves to which are attached many 
charms and amulets, such as leopard's teeth, cowry ahella, cartridge cayes, and 
little pieces of wood. 

Ear omaments aro not very common ; a fow of the Baamba of both sexes, 
however, have the lobes pierced and one or more iron rings passed through tho 
hole. ‘There are seldom more than a single hole in each lobo, Finget-rings of 
frass or metal ato not uncommon, especially among the women, Any digit, 
including the thumb, may support one of these ; but the index finger seems to be 
especially favoured. Very rarely indeed the septum of the nose is pierced and a 
quill oF stick pushed through the opening, 

Lip-rings are common, mote so among the women than the men, Ocessionally 
(chiefly among the men) a single ring-hole is piereed through the centre of the 
upper lip, but more commonly two others are present as well, one at each extremity 
of the upper lip. Among the women the central hole is usually omitted and thero 
may be two or more ring-holes in each lip at the extremities—two each side of 
tho upper lip and three each side of the lower lip is common (Pl. XLIX, 
Figs. 1 and 2), 
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Formerly it was the custom for every member of the tribe to fle the incisors to 
points, but by no means do all the Baamba do this to-day. Eyebrows and eye- 
lashes are in many instances removed, and cicatrization is indulged in by both 
sexes, The scars are all raised and are of the same colour as the surrounding skin, 
Cicatrization on the face takes the form of lines of raised dots, the commonest 
type being that of a band of two or three such lines plaoed horizontally aoross the 
forehead (Pl. XLIX, Fig. 2, and Pl, LI, Figs, 1 and 2), Occasionally the number 
of lines is increased in the vicinity of the temples, With regard to cicatrization 
patterns on the trunk and arms, the illustrations on Pls, XLIX-Ll, will give a 
better idea than a verbal description. The patterns adopted aro purely ornamental 
and are subject to individual choice. ‘They have, s0 far as I could gather, no olan 
or family significance, 

In general, the hair is worn short in both sexes, and the head is frequently. 
shaved. Some women wear a short fringe, and a top-knot is occasionally seen 
among the men, Exeept when dancing, no ornaments are worn in the hair. 








(0) Eating and Drinking.—Meal times are very irregular; the men eat when 
they feel inclined to do 0, Several men partake of their meal together in # small 
dining hut, called Kitubi, which the women aro not allowed to enter, In addition 
to the usual totem prohibitions, as far as food is concerned, there is a general taboo, 
‘on carnivore flesh for women; nor may they eat chicken—a common form of 
prohibition in savage Africa, 

‘Their neighbours, the Batoro, say that the Baamba are cannibals; an assertion 
which the Baamba deny. It would seem, however, that the Ababulebule (see 
next section) are corpse-eaters and therefore, perhaps, ceremonial cannibals. It is 
to be noted, too, that Roscoe found the Baamba eating human flesh when he visited 
thom some twenty-five years ayo, Moreover, the right arm of a murderer is eaten 
in certain circumstances (see under Battle, p, 522), 

‘Uncooked meat is sometimes consumed, but it ix usual to dry all meat on stioks 
in front of a fire before it is eaten, 





(A) Tribal Organization.—The tribo is divided into two sections :— 
(a) The Babuizi, 
(0) The Ababulebule, 


‘The habitat of the former is in eastern Buamba, in tho vicinity of Ruwenzori : 
that of the latter close to the Semliki River, and chiefly in the Ituri Forest. The 
language, of which different dialects are spoken by the Babuizi and tho Abubule- 
‘ule, belongs to the Litmku division of the Bantu tongues and is known as Kuatib, 
‘The people have not true chiefs, but they have always woknowledged the Mukama 
of Toro ns their overlord. 

‘Their own form of administration has always been putrinechal, and because of 
this the people have not taken readily to the present system, which has been 
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and not unwisely thrust upon them. ‘There is now a Muganda agent in charge of 
that part of the Buamba country which falls within the Administrative boundaries 
of Toro. 

‘The tribal unit is the village community, which is essentially « family group. 
Tho head of each village is a paterfamilins, who chose the site of the village in the 
first instance, and around whom ure gathered his wives and children, and the wives 
and children of his sons and sons’ sons ; so that a village may contain ax many as 
fifty huts. ‘The paterfamilins, or elder (sali), has little power beyond that of 
arbitration, although im theory he is the Great-One in authority. ‘The tribe is 
divided up into w number of totemio clans; these have been already listed by Roscoe 

it.) Descent is in the male fine, and clan exogamy is strictly observed, The 
‘and Ababulebule intermarry. 








(e) The Village —A Buamba village (kikari), unlike those generally seen in 
untouched Bantu Africa, consists ofa “ street," that is to say two lines of hnts 
facing each other (PL. LIL, Fig, 1), At each end of the strect is a ghost hut. Villages 
are generally, but not always, situated on fairly high ground (low hills) near streams, 
Each wife has her own hut in which she sleeps with the very young children. Boys 
sand girls of tho same family having arrived at the age of puberty sleop separately 
under one and the same roof, the hut being regarded as their own. ‘There is a 
sppcial dining hut for tho men. In hut construction the toof is made first, ‘The 
floor of tho hut is of beaten mud or cowdung or both. No grass is allowed on the 
floor. 

‘When for any reason «son decides to break away from the patriarchal cirole, he 
betakes himself with his wife and other belongings to an unocoupiod hillook, there 
to start the germ of another village of which he will be paterfamilins, 


(8) Magico-Religious Affairs and Ini 
very largely of propitiation of the spirits of the dead (mulimo), A creator known 
as Nyamuhunga, is recognized ; he does not appear to reccive any special worship, 
and is, as far as T could discover, otiose. A number of powerful spirita, or minor 
“ gods" collectively known as Balubule are propitiated. These are sometimes 
identified with the Bachwazi, the white wizards who are supposed to have sprung 
from the crater-lakes of Toro, very long ago, anud to haye returned there. 

Wirards or medicine-men, whose powors are said to be hereditary, aro set 
apart for training from childhood ; and from the first their diet is restricted. They 
may not partake of the flesh of the snake (njw), rat (mbalu), lion (ntale), or leopard. 
(Ngie). ‘Tho nature of the training and initiation ceremonies of wizards is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to discover. ‘The functions of the wizard are the healing 
of the sick, augury and divination, and the making of rain if and when this becomes 
necessary, which, I am told, it seldom does. Sickness is considered to be due to 
interference from spirits of the dead. The troubled person consults the wizard 


~~ 
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who determines who the spirit is, and whether the time is ripe for propitiation, and 
the nature of the sacrifice to be made, It may (rarely) happen that the root of the 
trouble is © message from the spirit-world to the effect that the pationt is called 
upon to perform some specific act or service ; but in any ease propitiation is at the 
expense of the individual secking help from the wizard. Offerings are made; the 
people of the village come together and dancing and drinking is indulged in, some- 
times for several days ; beer is distributed, goats are slaughtered and promiscuous 
interoourse permitted, 

Circumcision is performed upon all the males, This rite is called Eryamba, 
Each father circumeises his own son, und the day and time of the operation are 
kept absolutely secret. It is belioved that should man’s estate be reached by an 
unciroumcised individual, evil spirits will make off with him, and he will die. 
Before the ceremony takes place the father makes gifts to the spirit of the tribe 
{presumably some great ancestor, but Iam not sure of this), Ho also builds a 
small “temple hut ” before which he places offerings on his son’s behalf, praying the 
while that circumcision may free his son from evil. 

After circumcision a boy is domiciled with his father for four days. He is then 
sent into the forest close at hand, there to build a small grass but in which to dwell 
in seclusion for three months. During this time he is forbidden to go near any 
women, but should he do so, both he and the woman approached are punished. 
His actions are carefully watched, and his food is provided by his father and Ris 
mule friends, Any infringement of rules is severely dealt with. When the period 
of seclusion has drawn to a close the boy fills his little house with dried grass and 
burs it down, He rushes off to the nearest stream ({itamba) to wash ; and when 
night falls, he returns to the compound of the hut wherein he was circumcised. 
Here the Chief Woman of the village (the first wife of the paterfamilias) clothes 
him from head to foot in dried banana leaves, covering his head and face completely 
with them. He then entera the hut, and all the men of the village, including his own 
father, ate called to attend. When they are gathered outside the hut she who 
clothed the lad stands at the door and cries out to the men—Do you sea your son ? 
From this time omeards he is « man of your tribe, and if anyone does him an injury or 
pnus a spell upon him, 1, the Mother of his clan, will curse such a one, I ell curse. him 
nto death. A great feast is then prepared, and there is much show of rejoicing, 
uring which all ery the sin of the child ix destroyed for the “Gods” have been 
propitiated by blood (magira). After the feast is over, the boy returns to his father’s 
Int where he stays for a month. ‘Then arrangements may be made for his marriage. 

(2) Marringe.—It appears that the Baamba never sell their girls in marriage. 
‘Wives are usually obtained by exchanging the gitl of three or four years of age of 
cone family for those of another. No dowries are paid. Ifa man does not like a gith 
when he has become marriageable, he takes her back to her father with a small 
‘present (af five chickens it is said) and asks for another yil of the same standing. 
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Should he find a desirable girl he gives the father a goat, and, provided that she is 
willing, the girl becomes the wife (nari) of him who gave her father » present, 
‘A marriage contract of this sort is usually an occasion for much beer drinking, 
dancing, and fighting, which starts as a sham and frequently ends more or less 
seriously. 

‘A Baamba girl need not wait to be chosen, she may choose for herself, in this 
manner ; Having seen a man whom she desires, she goes to his hut and, if he will 
have her, makes her home there, After some days, her father or brother, or both, 
come in search of her. Much lond talking and shouting ensue ; quivers are filled,* 
spears sharpened, drums are beaten and terrifying noises are produced by means of 
ivory and other horns, Some sham and, possibly, a little real fighting may follow, 
‘But little comes of it all, for when the opposing parties meet, the father of the man 
who concealed the woman appeases her “enraged ” parent, to whom he gives, if 
hue has one, a daughter of his own (who may be exceedingly young) to become the 
bride of the brother of the “stolen” girl. ‘The matter is thus “ squared up”; 
but any misfortune arising from this arrangement must be equally shared, and 60, 
should one of the wives die, the other must go back to the house of her parents, 
She then becomes eligible for re-marriage, or may be given away in circumstances 
similar to those already related. To become a spouse is considered the duty of 
every young woman of Buamba, 

When a husband dies, his widow gives vent to much wailing and displays nigns 
of sorrow for two or three months, during the whole of which time she is smothered 
from head to foot in castor-oil and ashes. At the end of the period of mourning, if 
not too old, she is escorted by her friends to another village where, it is hoped, 
another husband may be found for her, She is dressed in all her finery and well 
smeared in oil and coloured clay. The men turn out to admire her, and those who 
desire the woman pelt her with puff balls. The prize goes to him who first hits 
her on the breast with one of these. She is then taken awny to become a tomsporary 
wife. ‘This is a sign for ilicit intercourse ; men seize young girls and dmg them off 
to their huts whore they stay for three or four days, after which they return ; the 
widow remains till the man who has taken her decides whether he will make her his 
wife or not. ‘The woman, however, has some say in the matter. 

Free sexual intercourse is a very common occurrence among the Baamba, and 
4s not an offence so long as it is the outcome (part of) a veremony such as that 
described above, and always provided that the female is willing, It is said that 
fathers urge their girls to seek intercourse with men when a proper opportunity 
presents itself. If as a result of such intercourse a child ix born, the man must 
make a present to the git’s father, thus buying the child, and the girl must return 
to her father as soon as the child can be left. 


4 1k does not appear that the bow and arrow are ever used in warfare by these people. 
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(h) Cultivation—Men and women work together in the fields; the former 
clearing the forest: while the latter sow the seed and cultivate the crops. ‘These, at 
the present day, are Indian eorn, sweet potatoes, rice, semnsem, pumpkins, and yams. 
Bananas aro also grown. 

(i) Hunting —The Baamba are great hunters and pursue almost anything 
from the elephant (mbungu) to the rat, ‘They hunt by means of spears (kunga), 
bows (teha) and arrows (ide), and nets and traps. Meat, particularly elephant 
‘meat, which is considered a luxury, is sometimes eaten ina semi-putrid state. While, 
as already mentioned, women may not ordinarily partake of the flesh of the lion, 
‘an exception is made when one of these beasts is known to have killed and fed upon 
‘one of the village cows; then the females of the village are permitted to make a 
meal of the offal and contents of the lion's stomach, provided all are satisfied that 
the brute is really responsible for the kill. Rata and snakes are greatly sought 
after and shot with amall arrows from a distance of anything up to 19 yards. As 


s00n as a Baamba has discharged his arrow he ducks, at the same time throwing 
his body over to the right. 





(j) Battle—The Baamba strike ono as a choerful folk with a mild air. ‘They 
are, however, easily roused to anger, when their love of a fight appears to equal 
that of the proverbial Irishman. Indeed, no young man is looked upon with favour 
till he has blooded hin spear ; and until he has dons so he may take no part in the 
councils of the tribe, It is for this reason, possibly, that quarrels ate picked on the 
slightest provocation, One quarrel tends to lead to another. Should a man moot 
his death in a private feuil thore are two alternative ways of dealing with the 
matter: By one the culprit is delivered up to justice ; he is put to death and 
his right arm, well rousted, is eaten by the relatives of the murdored man. ‘Tho 
rest of the body is given over to tho Bahuhu,% the Babira! or the dwarfs of the Congo 
Forest, who are notified beforehand. In eases where the oulprit escapes and is not 
delivered up to justice, the war-homs are blown, that in to say excruciating noisen 
fare mado by means of carved elephant tusks. On hearing thie alarm, every man 
una to his hut, seites his spears and shield and hastens to the scene of the slaughtor, 
Sides are quickly taken and battle at close quarters begins. Speurs (kunga), whioh, 
are socketed, are not thrown but used as stabbing instruments, and when those 
are broken, Inives (mbako) are used (throwing-knives appear to be unknown), 
The art of this type of warfare appears to be to capture as many spears as possible 
and then to bolt off home, leaving the fight to continue as it may. The quarrel is 
ot considered to be over, however, tll the casualties on each side are accounted equal, 
‘The Banmba shields (nguba)—(PL. LUT, Fig. 2)—are large and somewhat heart. 
shaped. ‘They aro made of basket-worke and edued as a rule with far. ‘They may be 
described ns “floppy.” Tiny bows and arrows are used, but only in hunting. 








* Poaple closely allied to the Baamba and living in the Tturi Forest near the Semliki, 
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Tanuary 39h, 1929, 
Annual Meeting. (See p. 1.) 


Tanuary 14h, 1929, 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor J. 1, Mvuxs, President, in the Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last: meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor R. Rvooues Gares read his paper on “ Studies of Kokimos and 
Indians in the Canadian Arctic,” illustrated by lantern slides and exhibits, 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Gowax, Profesor Furvre, Dr. Hanntsow, 
Mr. Pankys, Mr Brausnours, Mr. Fautarat, Mr, Honvxt, and the Parstoen, 
and Professor Rucates Gares replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was acconled to Profesor Rucoues Gares for his 
paper, and the Institute adjourned till January 29th. 


February 12th, 1929. 

Ordinary Mecting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor J. L. Mynes, Prosident, in the Chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meoting wore read and confirmed, 

Mr. Toupay read his paper on " The Principles of Bantu Murriage,”* 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Banroun, Prof. MautNowsks, Mr. Daren, 
Mr. ScuArena, Capt. Prrt-Rivens, and Dr. Stansus, and Mr, Tounay replied, 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Toupay for his paper, und the 
Institute adjourned till February 26th, 


February 26th, 1929, : 
Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 
Professor J. L. Mynes, Prosident, in the Chair, 
‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 
‘The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was announced : 
Dr. J. Klereker, Mrs, R. W. Gaunt, Mr. William Vernon Brolsfurd, 


‘ Annual General Mecting, 
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‘Tho Paestesr alluded to the death of Sir C, Hezcuues Reap, Past President 
and Trustee of the Institute, and paid an eloquent tribute to his life and work, and 
asked the Fellows present to join with the Council in the expression of regret and 
sympathy to be sont to Lady Read. 

Mr. J.B. Cuanceswonta read his paper on “The ‘Topoke of the Congo,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Torpay and Mr. Derweno, and Mr. 
Cuantesworta replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Cuarteswontu for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 12th, 

March 12th, 1929, 

Ordinary Mecting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Mvnes, President, in the Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The Ann Brrvu. read his paper on “ Essai de Coordination des faits géalogi- 
ques, rolatif eux industries paldologiques anciens au sud et sud-est d'Angleterre.” 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. Peaxe, Mr. Warnes, and the Presmesr, and 
the Anni Bueun. replied. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Aue Brects for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till March 26th, 








March 26th, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. L. Mynxs, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

‘The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced: Mra. H. Guana Durai, Miss Laura Garrard, Mr. C. F. Hawkes, 

In the absence of the author, Mr. A. Lveas, in Egypt, Professor Mynes read 
his paper on “ The Nature and Colour of Pottery, with special referenes to that of 
Ancient Egypt.” 

The paper was discussed by Professor Gonnox Cine, Miss Munaay, Mr, 
Honsnvowse, and the Puestmmyr, 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the author for his paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till April 16th, 


April 16th, 1929, 


Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 
Professor JL. Myaes, President, in the Chair, 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 
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The President then left the Chair, which was taken by Mx. H. J, E, Pear, 
Past President, 

‘The Prxsipenr read his paper on “The Origin of the Fibula and the distribn- 
tion of its earlier varieties in Greece and the Nearer East,” illustrated by lantern 
slides, 

The paper was discussed by Mr. ne Navarko, Professor nz Moxtwonexcy, 
and Mr, Pear, and Professor Mynes replied. 

‘A lwarty vote of thanks was accorded to the Prestnawr for his paper, and 
the Institute adjoumed till April 30th, 


April 30th, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr, ©. 0. Buaspex in the Chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Mr, J.B, Charlesworth, Mr. C. A. 1, Hahn, Mr. E. E. Jenkins, Dr. 
Dan McKenzie and Professor E. H. Minns. 

Mr, Daruene read his paper on “The Galla Colonists of the Sixteenth Century."* 

‘The paper was discussed by Mr. E. Tonnay, Miss Wensen, Mr. Louis Ctanxe, 
Mr. Brausuourz, and Mr. Parxyx, and Mr. Damene replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Darseno, and the Institute 
adjourned till May 14th, 

May 4th, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. 1. Mynes, President, in the Chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. R. F. Asntsy Mostaov read his paper on “The Tarsian Hypothesis in 
the Descent of Mun.’ 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Sunvusatt, Professor Le Gros Cuanx, Dr. 
Hose, Miss Tursuny, Dr. Haney Carnet, and the Puesipesr, and Dr, 
Asuuex Moxtaaw replied, 

A hearty vote of thanks was aovorded to Dr, Asuzaty Moxracw for his paper, 
and the Instituto udjourned till May 28th, 


May 28th, 1929. 
Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 
Professor J. 1. Mvnxs, President, in the Chair. 
‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The cloction of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
snnounced: Baron von Kickstedt, Dr. Chas. Hose, Miss Maisie Gaffikin, Me. H. 
‘Hogbin, Miss M.K. Kennedy, Mr. H, C. Lake, Mr. J. A. Spranger. 
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Mrs. M. Hastvox read her paper on “Turkish Games,” illustrated by photo- 
graphs and lantern slides. 

‘The paper was discussed by Lady Goswe, Sir Tos, Anson, Miss Dunsast, 
Mr, Honweut, and the Prssipest. 

‘A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs. Hasuvcx for her paper, and the 
Institute adjourned till June 4th. 


Tune 4th, 1929. 


‘Special Meeting at 52 Upper Bedford Place, 
Professor J, L. Mvnes, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. T. A. Rickanp opened the discussion.on “The Discovery of Metals.” 
‘The discussion was continued by Messrs, Praxe, McCanmiy, Ganrrrr, Homuy, 
Jases, G. A. Warswatonr, Riowarns, Baavsnours, Hicosvron, Reyxouns, and 
the Pusstoesr, and Mr. Rickaxn replied. 
‘A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rickarp, and the Institute 
adjourned till June 11th. 





June Vth, 1929. 


Ordinary Meeting at 62, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. G. D. Homsmuowes in the Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last two meetings were read and confirmed. 

Miss J. Gavurren pe 14 Verexpey gave recital of the Folk Songs of Canada— 
Eskimo, Indian, and French Canadian, in the costume appropriate to each race, 

In the interval between two groups of songs Mr. H. J, Braunholtx 
demonstrated a series of slides representing N, American artifacts and pictogeaphs. 

‘A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Gavurrer px La Vmexony for 
her pleasing rendering of the Folk Songs, and the Institute adjourned till Juno 25th, 





Tune 25th, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Mr. Honwstowse in the Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last mecting were read and confirmed. 

Miss B, Buackwoon read her psper, “'The Indians of British Columbia,” 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

‘The paper was discussed by Mrs. Arrxen, Mr. Parxys, Sir Furxpers Pere, 
Mr. Honxsrowen, and Mr. Fauuarce. Sir W. Furspuns Peram showed lantern 
slides of flint implements from Palestine. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Brackwoop and Sir Frixpens 
‘Perum, and the Institute adjourned till the autumn, 
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October 29¢h, 192%. 

Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Profesor J. L, Mynes, President, in the Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Toxay read his paper on * Fotishism, Idolatry and Witcheraft among the 


‘The paper was discussed by Professor Ennio Surrs, Mr. Hexny Batvour, 
Professor Matiowsnr, Dr. Guoncx Dorsey, Capt. Rowe, and Mx. Tonnay 
replied. 

Arhearty yots of thanks was accorded to Mr. Toray for his paper, and the 
Institute ndjourned till November Oth, 





November Sth, 1929. 

Specisl Meeting ot 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor @. Euitor Surra, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mrs, Zetia Norra read her paper on “The Oult of the Sun of its Zenith in 
South America,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Copt, Joyce, Mrs, Arrxex and Mr, Brasiiy, and 
Mes. Nuvrata, replied. 

‘A hoarty vote of thanks was accorded to Mrs, Nurraut for her paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till November 12th. 


November 12th, 

Ondinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor J. L. Mrs President, in the Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last mecting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Evass-Purrciaro read his paper on “ Zande Witch Doctors,” illustrated 
hy lantern slides. 

‘The paper was discussed by Professor MatmNowser and Dr. Srawxvs, and 
Dr. Evaxs-Prironann replied. 

[A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. EVAxs-Parrcuann for his paper, 
and the Institute adjourned ‘ill November 19th. 





November 19h, 1929. 

Ordinary Meeting ut 02, Upper Bedford Place. 

Professor J. Ls, Mvnes, President, in tho Chair. 

‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

‘The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced: Dr. J. F, Bulsara, Dr. Gerhardt von Bonin, Dr. H. A. Cates, Major 
©. D. Daly, Mr. L. B, Escritt, Mrs. Osgood Field, Mr. W. T. G. Henderson, 


‘Vou. 1x. ae 
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Miss Barbara Towe, Mr. F. B, Macrac, Me, F. J. Meredith, Dr, R. Money-Kyrle, 
Mr. D. A. ¥, Shute, Dr. T.L. Woo, Dr. F, R. Wulsin, Major N. Y. Younis 

Professor W. J, Sou.as read his paper on “The Sagittal Section of the Human 
Skull,” illustrated by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Professor Euuior Sarma, Dr. Sumcnsatt, Mise 
Tupestay, Professor Mynes, and Professor Soutas replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Professor Sort.As for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till November 26th for the Huxley Lecture. 





November 26th, 1929. 
Huxley Lecture. 
December Sri, 1929. 

Ordinary Mesting at 52, Upper Bedford Place. 

Dr. H. 8, Hamutsox, Vice-President, in the Chair, 

‘The minutes of the last meeting wore read and confirmed. 

Mr. A.L, Anwsrnoxo read his paper on “The Report of the Excavations in the 
Cave of Bambata and at the Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia, 1929,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Bauyovs, Mr, Buexrrr, Mise Ganzon, and 
Me. Brauxuiontz, and Mr, Arusrrose replind, 

A hearty vote of thanks war accorded to Mr. Anastnowe for his paper, and 
the Institute adjourned till December 10th. 











December Vth, 1929. 

Special Mesting ut 52, Upper Bedford Place, 

Professor Euasior Ssurrs, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Capt. T. A. Joyce read the “Report of the British Museum Expedition to 
British Honduras in 1929,” dealing with the Cave which he and Mr, Asmrox: 
excavated. Capt. Guusixo described the transport and other difficulties: the 
expedition had to overcome. 

‘The paper was discussed by Professor Euusor Sarr, Lady Scorr, and Mr. 
Goy Ives, and Capt. Joyce replied. 

A hearty vote of thanks wus accorded to Capt. Joxoe and Capt, Gresisa, 
‘and the Institute adjourned till December 17¢h, 


December Vith, 1929. 
Ordinary Meeting at 52, Upper Bedford Place, 
Professor Euntor Surrn, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
‘The minutes of the last mecting were read and confirmed. 








Miscellanea. Esa) 


The election of the following as Ordinary Fellows of the Institute was 
announced : Dr. Donald Drysdale Anderson, Mr, LJ, P. Gaskin, Mr. Perey Marks, 
Mr. George Sutton Thomas, Mr. D, A. C, Tyrie. 

Mr. J. P. Mirus read his paper on “A Tour in the Chittagong Hill Tracts,” 
illustrated by lantern slides, and the lecturer also showed slides illustrating hitherto 
‘undescribed monoliths which he had discovered. 

‘Tho paper and slides were discussed by Mr, Baxroux, Dr. Buacoex, Miss 
‘Tunestey, Mr. Bravsuourz, Professor Euuror Sars, and Mr. Mixts replied. 

‘A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Murzs for his paper and excellent 
slides, and the Institute adjourned till January 2ist, 1980, 
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650. Bidrag till Sidermanlands Aldre Kulturhistoria, Stockholm, 1877-1915. 

bx. Bidrag till Findlands Natur och Folk, Holsingfors, 1854-1006, 

‘Sr, Bidmg till Var Odlings Hfder, Stockholm, 1886-1906, 

66, Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, van Nederlandsch-Indis, 
Batavia, 1893. (in progress), J. 

67, Biometrika, London, 1901 (in progress), by subscription, 

68. Blittor fir deutsche Vorgeschichte, Leipzig, 1926 (iu progress), M. 

69. Boletiin do Museu Nacional de Rio de Janeiro, 1924 (in progress), 

70. Bolotin del Museo Nacional de México, 1909-04, 

TL, Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia, Lisbon, 1880-96. 

72, Boletin de ls Academia Nacional de Historia, Quito, 1920-27 
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T 73. Boletin dela Academia Nacional de Ciencias en Cordoba, Buenos Aires, 1889-1005. 
T 74, Boletin de Ia Sociedad Mexicana do Geografin y Estadistica, Mexico, 1913 
(in progress), J 
7. Boletin de Ia Sociedad de Estudios Vascos, San Sebastian, 1021 (in progress), M. 
‘Toy. Boletin de In Sociedad rcustoriana, Quito, 1918-20, continued as Botetin de Ia 
Academia Nacional de Historia, 
I 7x. Boletins de In Real Academia de Cionciaa y Artes, Barcelona, 1917-25, 
76. Bollettino di Paletnologia italiana, Parma, 1875 (in progress), J. 
77, Bollettino della R. Soc. Geografica italiana, Rome, 1916 (in progress), M. 
1 78 Bollettino della Soo. piomonteso di Belle Arti, Turin, 1918 (in progress), M. 
79. Britich Journal of Psychology, London, 1904 (in progress), J. 
£0, British Medical Journal, London, 1923-25, 
80r. British Schoo! of Archwology in Jerusalem, Supplementary Papers, Bulletine 
and Annual Reports, London, 1923 (in’ progress), J. & M. 
Buletinul Soo, K. romine de Geografie, Bucarest, 1915-21. 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 1921 (in progress), M. 
Bollotin of the Board of Celtic Studios, London, 1921 (in progress), 
Bulletin, Dominion Museum, Wellington, N.Z., 1904 (in progress), J. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 190% (in progress). 
Bolletin of the United States National Museum, Washington, 1014 (in progress). 
» Bulletin of the Public Musoum, Milwaukee, 4910 (in progress), 
Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, Paris, 1908 (in progress), M. 
Bulletin de la Statistique générale do la France, Paris; 1911-27, 
Bulletin de I'Institat de Sociologi Solvay, Brussels, 1910-14, continued ns 
Revue. 
- Bulletin of the U.S.A. Geological Survey, Washington, 1893-1908, 
- Bulletin of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1925 (in progress). 
. Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 1897-1907, 
. Bulletin of the Archwological Survey of Nubia, Cairo, 1908-11, 
Bolletin de I'Académie d’Hippone, Bone, 1863. 
90. Bulletin. de I'Université de I'Asie Centrale, Tashkent, 1925 (in progress). 
I Sov, Bulletin of the Free Musoum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1897-1902, 
T 91. Bulletin de In Société r. belge de Géographie, Brussels, 1904 (in progress), M. 
T 92. Bulletin de la Sovidté belge d’Btudes coloniales, Brussels, 1902-19. 
93. Balletin de la Classo des Sciences, R. Acad. belge, Brussels, 1901-29. 
I 94. Bulletin Agrioolo du Congo belge, London, 1915-17. 
T 95. Bulletin de ta Société d'Anthropotogie do Lyons, “1851-1923, continued as 
Annales de la Société Linngenne do Lyon. 
1 96. Bulletin de Ia Société polymathiqus de Morbihan, Vannes, 1883-1921. 
1 960, Bulletin of the Northern Territory, Melbourne, 1912-19, 
T 967. Bullotin de la Société Kkhédivinle de Géographie, Cairo, 1898-1912, continued a5 
Bulletin de In Société wultanieh de Géographic. 
T 96a, Bulletin of the Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1904-12. 
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960s, Bullotin de ln Société ethnologique de Paris, 1846-7. 

96r, Bulletin de "Académie royale des Scionces, des Lettres, ot des Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels, 1893-9. 

962. Bullotin de I’Roole francaise d’Extréme-Oriont, Hanoi, 1901-2. 

965. Bulletin ‘The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna) 
(in progress), M. 

6r, Bulletins de fa Société d'Anthropologie de Paris, 1860-9, continued as 
Bulletins et Mémoires do la Société d’Anthropologie de"Paris. 

97. Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax, 1894-1915. 

974. Bulletin North Queensland Ethnography, Brisbane, 1901-05. 

ix. Bullotin de la Société d’Etude des Formes Humaines, Paris, 1927 (in progress). 

97x. Bulletin do Institut Archéologique Bulgare, Sofia, 1921 (in progress), J. 

97s, Bulletin du Musée de Georgie, Tiflis, 1926 (in progress), M. 

98. Bulletin do la Société neuchiteloise de Géogeaphie, Neuchatel, 1891 (in 
progress), J. 

99. Bulletin de lo Société sultanich de Géographie, Cairo, 1917-22, ontinned us 
Bulletin de la Société royale de Géographio d’Egypte. 

100, Bulletin da Comitt d’Btudes Historiques . . . de I'Afriquo Occidentale fran 
gnise, Paris, 1918 (in progress), M. 

101. Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d"Anthropologia de Paris, 1900 (in progress), J. 

102, Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, 1882-1914, 
continued a8 Bulletins de lu Société d”’Anthropologie de Bruxelles. 

10. Bulletin internationale de I'Académio des Sciences, Krakow, 1891 (in progress), J- 

10f. Bulletins de la Société impériale des Naturalistes, Moscow, 1868-1914, continued 
‘as Bullotins de la Société des Naturalistes, Moscow, 1917-29, 

Bulletin. See also under Levestia, 

105. Bullotins de la Société des Btndes Ooéaniennes, Tahiti, 1917 (in. progress), M. 

106p, Bulletin de Iu Société royale de Géographie d'Exypte, Cairo, 1923 (in 
progress), J. 

106u. Bulletins do ts Société d’Anthropologio de Bruxelles, 1919 (in progress), J. 

J05x. Bulletin of the Malta Museum, 1929 (in progress), 








Canadian Department of Mines, Geological Survey. See under Reports, Memoirs, 
Museum Bulletins, 

106, Catalogue of Polish Scientific Literature, Krakow, 1901-11, 

1060. Canadian Journal of Science, Literature and History, ‘The, Toronto, 1856. 
‘continued as the Proceedings of the Canadian Institate. 

107, Contral-Blatt fie Anthropologie, Jena, 1806-1912, 

We. Consus of New Zealand Reports, Wellington, N.Z, 

108. Cesk Lid, Prague, 1802-4, 

109. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register, Colombo, 1915-24, 

110, Ceylon Journal of Science, Colombo, 1924 (in progress). 

M1. Church Missionary Review, London, 1901-27. 





1871-1916. 





1p. Climate, London, 1902-5. 
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112, Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, New York, 1913. fin 
progress), J, 

113, Congets International d'Anthropologio ot d’Archéologie préhistoriques, Comptes 
rendus, various towns, 1868-92, 1906, 1912. 

114, Congrés International des Américanistes, Comptes-rendus, various coutros, 18TT, 
1904, 1910-15, 1924, 











L18, Congres préhistorique de France, various towns, 1905-14. 

116, Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New 
York, 1913 (in progress), J. 

Me. Contributions to North American Ethnology, U.8.A. Geological Survey, Washing- 





\ 1877-03. 
117, China Journal of Science and Arts, Shanghai, 1926 (in progress), M. 
115, Congo, Brussels, 1920 (in progress), by subscription, 










1184, Current Anthropological Literature, Lancaster, Pu,, 1912-13. 

19. n, 1921 {in progress), M. 

119s ravaux de W'Institut Archéologique de I'Université Frangoiee 
ed, 1011 (in progress), M. 

120, um Monographs, Wellington, N.Z., 1921 (in progross), Je 


120%. Drapers Company Research Memoirs (Biometric Sories), London, 1001-19. 


1201, Kosth Rahva Musoumi Asstaraamat, Tartu (Dorpot), 1926 (in progress). 
120s, Egypt Exploration Fund, Archwologieal Reports, London, 1892-1908. 
121, Bpigraphia Zeylanion, London, 1904 (in progress), 

122. Kpigraphica Indion, Cateutta, 1888 (in progross), 

123. Bawx Naturalist, The, Chelmsford, 1887-09, 

121, Ethnographie, 1’, Paris, 1913 (in progress), M. 

12ty, Bthnologion, Leipeig, 1908 (in progress). 

124. Behnologisohor Anaoiger, Stuttgart, 1926 (in progress) by subscription. 
1448. Ethnologisehes Notizhlatt, Berlin, 1806-1002, 

125. Ethos, Mexico, 1920 (in progress), M. 

1254, Fitnalog, 1926 {in progress), M. 

125s, Eugonical Nows, New York, 1927 (in progress), M. 

125, Bugenics Laboratory Memoirs, London, 1007 (in progress). 

126. Eugenics Review, London, 1900 (in progress), M. 

1267. Burasia Soptentrionalis Antiqus, Helsingfors, 1927 (in progress), M. 
127, Busko-olkdore, Vitoria, 1921 (in progress), 











129, Fataburon, Stockholm, 1906 (in progres), J. 

180. Field Museum, Anthropological Series, Chicago, 1897 (in progress), J. 

1300, Field Museum, Anthropology, Memoirs, Chicago, 1926 (in progress). 

181, Finskt Museum, Minadsblad, Helsingfors, 1902 (in progress), ML. 

182, Follloro Record and Folklore Journal, 1868-89, continued as Folklore, London,” 
1890 (in progress), J- 

133. Fornvnnen, Stockholm, 1906 (in progress), M. 
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184, Genava, Geneva, 1924 (in progress), M- 
Geological Survey of China. See tinder Palwontologia Sinica. 

1 135, Geographiou! Journal, London, 1831 (in progress), M. 
1136p, Geographical Reviow, New York, 1929 (in progress), J. 

136, Géographio, La, Paris, 1921 (in progress), M. 
1 1361, Giornalo di Scienze ed conomicho, Palermo, 1865-77, 
1137. Globus, Brunswiok, 1901-10, 

138. Gold Coast Review, Acces, 1925 (in progress), M. 





1 139. Hakluyt Society's Publications, London, 1859 (in progress), by subscription, 
140. Hereditas, Lund, 1920 (in progress), by subscription. 

1 140a. Hospéris, 1928 (in progress), J. 

T M400, Hibbert Journal, Tho, London, 1914-16 
140e, History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, Alnwiok, 1890-1910, 

T M0x. Homme, 1, Paris, 1885-7, 

TLL, Hessische Blatter far Vollaknnde, Giessen, 1906 (in progress), Js 
142, Handlingar, Stockholm, 1922 (in progress), 
120, Haman Biology, Baltimore, 1920 (iu progress), M, 





143, Toa, Lima, 1923 (ay progeess), J. 

1 14. Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1885 (in progress), 
140. Indian Notes and Monogtaphs, Heys Foundation, Now York, 1980 (in progress). 
146, Internationales Archiy fr Rthnographie, Leiden, 1888 (in progress), J. 

Ut. International Journal of American Linguisties, New York, 1917 (in progress), 

1148, International Journal of Paycho-Analysin, London, 1922 (in progroaa), M. 

nternational Congresses. See Congrds International, 
148e. International Catalogue of Scisntific Literature, London, 190-17. 
{A8x, Tpek, Leipzig, 1925 (in progross) by subscription. 
149, Tavestia Imp. Obschestva Lubitelei "Katestvomania, Antropologii, i Etnograi, 
1878-1911, Moscow University. 
190, Levestia Imp. Akademii Nauk, St. Petoriburg, 1804-1915, continued as Levestin 
Rosskoi Akademii Nauk, Loningrad, 1924 (in progress), J. 
Taveatin Bulgurskia Arkhoologichouki Institut, See under Bulletin de l'Instieut 
Archéologique Bulgar, 
150K. Lxvestia, University of Kazan, 1919 (in pprognees), 








1161. Jahressehrift fiir die Vorgeschichto der sichsisch-thiringivohen Linder, Halle, 
1901 (in progress), J. 
12. Jaarboek van de k. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amoterdam, 1891 (in 
progress), J. 
168, Jahresberichte der schweiz. Gesellschaft fur Urgeschichte, Aarau, 1910 (in 
progress), M. 
159K, Jahresberichite, Natachistorischo Gevellschaft, Nurnberg, 1900 (in progress), 
T 14. Tahrosberichte des Veroins fir Erdkunde, Dresden, 1870-1901. 
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155. Jahrosherichte der geographischen Gesellschaft, Bern, 1885-1902, 
156. Jahresberichte des Vercins fr Erdkunde, Metz, 1879-1912. 
1553. Jahresberiolte der geographischen Gesellschaft in Munchen, 1896-1909, 
155. Jahresberichte der geographisch-ethnographischen Gesellschaftin Zirich, 16X0-10. 
15x, Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fOr lothringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
‘Metz, 1906-7. 
1 155s. Japan Journal of Medical Seiences, Tokyo, 1922 (in progres). 
156, Jahrbuch fir Altertumskunde, Vienna, 1907-13. 
157. Jahrbuch des stadtischon Museums fir Valkerkunde, Lefpaig, 1906 (in progress), J. 
158, Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst, Leipzig, 1924 (in. progress). 
160. Journal of the African Society, London, 1901 (in progress), J. 
T 161. Journal of the Bast India Association, London, 1895-1929. 
162. Journal of Hellanio Studies, London, 1890 (in progress), J. 
163. Journal of Roman Studies, London, 1911 (in progress), by subscription. 
1 164. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1847-2, 1860 (in progress), J. 
165. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, 1888-1929, 
160. Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, London, 1900-19, 
167. Journal of Egyptian Archeology, London, 1914 (in progress), J. 
168, Journal of the Gipsy Lore Soviety, Liverpool, 1908 (in progress), M. 
169. Journal of Genetics, Cambridge, 1924 (in progress), by subscription, 
170. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, London, 1897-8, 
171. Journal of Mental Science, London, 1857-1903. 
172. Journal of the Royal Tnstitute of Cornwall, Truro, 1866 (in progress), J. 
173. Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1912 (in progress). 
1174. Journal of the Royal Sooiety of Antiquaries of Ireland, Dublin, 1887 (in 
progress), J. 
175. Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Bryn Mawr, Ba, 1925 (in 
progress), M. 
1176. Journal of American Folklore, New York, 1914 (in progress), J. 
177. Journal of Heredity, Baltimore, 1924 (in progress), J. 
1178. Journal of American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1843-66. 
179, Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 1886 (in progress), J. 
180. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bongal, Caleutta, 1861 (in progress), J. 
I 181, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety, Bombay, 1841 (in progress), J, 
T 182. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits (now Malayan) Branch, Singapore, 
1882 (in progress), J. 
1 188. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch, Shanghai, 1859 (in 
progress), J. 
184. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Ranchi, 1015 (in progroes), Je 
1 185. Journal of the Burma Reseafch Society, Rangoon, 1922 (in progross), J. 
188, Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, Lahore, 1911-16. 
186. Journal of the Ethnologival Society of London, 1848-56, 1869-70, 
1 187. Journal of tho Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, 1845-1919, 
1 189, Journal of the Sinm Society, Bangkole, 1904 (in proigross), M. 
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190. Journal of the Department of Letters, Caloutta University, 1920 (in progress), J. 
190c. Journal of the Hyderabad Archwological Society, Bombay, 1916-20. 
1 19x. Journal of American Ethnology and Archmology, New York, 1891-2. + 
191, Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo, 1897 (in progress), J. 
1 191A. Journal of the Hast Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, London, 1912 
(in progress), M. 
1910, Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1848-67. 
192. Journal of the College of Sciences, Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo, 1900-22, 
199. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, British Guiana, Demerara, 1882-96, 
194. Journal of tho Polynesian Society, New Plymouth, 1896 (in progress), J. 
195. Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, Sydney, 1876 
{in progress), J. 
196. Journal de lu Socidté des Américunistes do Paris, 1896 (in progress), J. 
Journal russe anthropologique. See Russian Anthropological Journal. 
T 197, Journal de Psychologie, Paris, 1990-5, 
1976. Journal of the Anthropol: I Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, London, 
1871-1906, continued as Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1907 (in progress) 
197p. Journal of the South-West Africa Scientific Society, Windhoek, 1925 (in progress). 








1 198, Katalog des ethnographischen Reichamuseums, Leiden, 1910 (in progress), 
199, Knowledge, London, 1911-17. 
200. Kolonial Institwot, Janrverslag and other publications, Amsterdam, 1914 (in 
progress), J. 
‘20x. Korean Repository, Seoul, 1898-1. 
200r, Kgl. Norske Videnskabers Selakabs Skrifter. Trondheim, 1902 (in progres), M. 





202. Lancet, London, 125 (in progress), M. 
203. Language, Baltimore, 1925 (in progress), M. 
203n. Language Dissortations, Philadelphia, 1027 (in progress). 
‘Language Monographs, Philadelphia, 1925 (in progress). 
205q. Leopoldina, Leipzig, 1926 (in progress), J 
1 20. L'Homme préhistorique, Paris, 1903-11. 
205, Lud, Lowéw, 1922 (in progress), M. 
2054. Lud Stowiafiski, J. 








‘2038. Man, London, 1901 (in progress). 
206. Man in Indis, Ranchi, 121 (in progress), M. 
T 207. Minadsblad, Kongl. Vitterhets, Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens, Stockholm, 
1872-1905. 
08. Mannus, Leipzig, 1919 (in progress). 
1209, Materjaly antropologicano-archologieze i etnograficme, Krakow, 1896 (in 
progress), 
4210. Matériaux pour l'histoire primitive et naturelle de l'homme, Paris, 1870-87, eon- 
tinued a8 L’ Anthropologie 
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T 210m Masonic Bibliophile, The, Cincinnati, 1912-13, 
T 210m. Mathematische und Naturwissenchaftliche Berichte aux Ungarn, Berlin, 1880— 
1913 
ON. Meddelanden fin Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, 1897-1905, continued xs Fata 
‘buren. 
‘HOs. Meddelanden frin Gstergitlands Fornminnes och Musei Férening, Uppaals, 1903 
fin progress), M. 
211. Meddelelser om Danmarks Antropologi, Copenhagen, 1907 (in progress), M. 
212. -Mélanges do la Faculté orientale, continued as Mélanges de l'Université de St. 
Joseph, Beyrouth, 1906 (in progress), M. 
214. Mélusine, Paris, 1890-1901. 
T 215. Mémoires de !'Académie royale belge, Brussels, 1904 (in progress). 
216. Mémoires de In Société des Antiquaires du Nord, Copenhagen, 1836 {in 
progress), J. 
‘217. Mémoires de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 1860-08, continued as Bulletins 
et Mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 
21 fe. Mémoires de la Société ethnologique, de Paris, 1841-5. 
‘217x, Mémoires courounds de |'Académie royale belge, Brussels, 1889-1905, 
‘Mémoires de Ia Société royale du Canada. See under Proceedings and Transae- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada. 
218. Memorins do la R. Academia de Ciencias y Artes, Barcelona, 1919-25. 
‘218m, Memorias y Revista de la Sociedad Cientifica “Antonio Alzate,”” Mexico, 1912-22. 
‘219. Memorias de la Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, ete., Madrid, 1914-21. 
220. Memorias de In Junta superior de Excavaciones, etc. Madrid, 1916 (in 
Pengross), J. 
221. Memorias de la Academia Nacional de Historia, Quito, 1922. 
221s, Memorie della R. Accademia delle Scienze, Bologna, 1907-08. 
222. Memoirs of the American Anthropological Society, Lancaster, 1906 (in jrogrnss). 
1223, Memoirs of the Ametican Museum of Natural History, New York, 1900-10, 
224. Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Musoum, Honolulu, 1899 (in. progress), J. 
225. Memoirs of the Peabody Musenm, Cambridge, Mass. 1896 (in progress), J. 
226. Memoirs of the Asintio Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1905 (in progress), M. 
1227. Memoirs of the South African Institute for Medical Research, Johannesburg, 
1913-29 
228, Memoirs of the Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 1908 (in progress), M. 
229. Memoirs of the Archizological Survey of Tnidia, Calentta, 1929 (in progeoss), J 
229m, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the Canadian Department of Mines, Ottawa, 
1914-16, 
2290. Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863-69, 
229m, Mensch on Maatschappij, Groningen, 1929 (in progress), M. 
1 230. Missions Beles, Brussela, 1901-27, 
231. Mitra, Viewna, 1914. 
292. Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 1852 (in progress), J 
1283. Mitteilungen der Gesollechatt fir Erdicunde, Leipzig, 1873 (in progress), M. 
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254, Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vatkerkunde, Hamburg, 1905 (in. progress), J- 
235. Mitteilungen dea Seminars far orientalische Sprachen, Berlin, 1898 (in progress), J 
1 236n, Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Erdlunde, Dresden, 1905 (in progress), M. 
1 25x. Mitteilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, 
‘Tokyo, 1926 (in progress), M. 
240u. Mitteilangen des anthropologischen Vervins in Schleswig-Holstein, Kiol, 1889 
1900. 
1 235r. Mitteilungen der Erdboben-Kommission der k. Akad, Wien, 1901-13. 
1 2368, Mitteilungen der vorderesiatischen Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1998-1922, 
1 2967. Mitteilungen aus dem Provinsial-Musoum der Provinz Sachsen, Hallo, 1804-1912. 
236, Mitteilungen der prihistorischon Kommission der k, Akad. Wien, 1887-1912. 
297. Mitteilungen aua der medizinischen Fakultit der k. Universitit, Tokyo, 1901 (in 
progress): 
237s, Mitteilungen der geographischen Gesellschaft ia Wien, 1890-2. 
I 2376. Mitteilungen der yeographischen (iesellschatt in Munchen, 1901-14. 
258, Monographs of the Dominion Museum, Wellington, N.Z., 1922 (in progress), J 
2380. Monographs of the U.S.A. Geological Survey, Washington, 1900-3, 
259, Musou Journal, Philadelphia, 1910 (in progress), J. 
2390. Musoum Bulletins of the Geological Survey of the Canadian Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, 1913-23, 





2805, Nada, Salisbury, S.A., 1923 (in progress), sent for review, 
259v, Naxoya Journal of Medical Seionce, 1926 (in progress). 
240, Narodns Starina, Zagreb, 1922 (in progress), M. 
241 Naturalist, Hnll, 1901 (in progress), M. 
242. Nature, London, 1860 (in progress), J- 
243, Nature, La, Paris, 1900 (in progress), M. 
1244, Nederlandseh-Indi# oud en nieuw, Amsterdam, 1917-22, 
1245, Now Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, Wellington, 1918 (in progress), 
1246, Now Zealand Medical Journal, Wellington, 1900 (in progress). 
1.247, Niederlansitzer Mitteilungen, Guben, 1890-1913. 
1248, Nordisky Fortideminder, Copenhagen, 1890-1923, 
2488. North Asia, Moscow, 1925 (in progress), M. 
1/2486, Nova Acta, Academin O.L.06, Nature Curiosorum, Halle, 1800-1913, 
Notizio degli Scavidi Antichith. See under Atti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. 
£250, Notulen yan de Algemiene en Directiovergantering, Batavia, 1884-1921. 
21. Nylund, Helsingfors, 1887-9. 











1252 Obzor, Prague, 1922 (in progress), M- 

1 203. Occasional Papers of tho Bernice Pauahi Bishop Muscum, Honolulu, 1907-2 
1 254. Open Court, Chicago, 1897-1918. 

1 2c. Oriental Institute Communications, Chicago, 1927 {in progress), J. und M. 
1.255, Oriontalisches Archiv, Leipzig, 1911-13. 
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i. Oudheidkundige Dienst in Nederlandsch-Indie, Batavia, 1912 (in progress), J. 
257. Oudheidkunsige Mededotlingen wit ‘sRijlomusoum, Leiden, 1907 (in progress), M. 
Palestine Exploration Fund, See Quarterly Statement. 
1 257s, Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, London, 1911-13. 
258. Papers of the Peabody Musoum, Cambridge, Mass., 1888 (in progress), 
4980, Palwontologia Sinica, Geological Survey of China, Peking, 1925 (in progress), J. 
£258n, Palestine Musoum Bollotins, Jerusalem, 1927 (in yyrogress), 
268". Pamithy Archoologiok, Prague, 1924 (in progress), J. 
‘2580. Papors and Proceedings of the Royal Sooisty of Tasmania, Hobart, 1803-1918, 
Periodical, The, London, 1906 (in progress), 
Potermanns Mitteilungen, Gotha, 1900-14, 1981. 
261. Philippine Joursal of Sciease, Manila, 1910 (in progress), J. 
201, Piemineklu Valdes Material Krajum, Riga, 1026 (in progress), M. 
262. Popular Science Monthly, New York, 1806-1904, 
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